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Laws are of two kinds, written 
and unwritten. Written laws are 
those statutes which are enacted and 
published in a written form, by the 
supreme power of a state, and are 
based either upon the will of a sov- 
ereign, or a constitution, written or 
unwritten. English statute law is 
founded on what are understood to 
be the principles of the British mon- 
archy. American statute law is 
based upon the constitution of the 
general government, or the consti- 
tutions of the several state govern- 
ments. What, then, is traditionary 
or unwritten law? By unwritten 
law, we mean all those traditions, 
customs, usages, and modes of doing 
business not reduced to a written 
form, by which nations, or tribes, or 
churches, or parties, are governed in 
the regulation of their common af: 
fairs. In the early stages of society, 
families and tribes, and even nations, 
are always governed by unwritten 
law. Such are the usages of hunters 
in pursuing the chase, and in the 
division of the game. Such, too, 
are the customs of Nomadic tribes, 
in respect to pasturage and the 
rights of property. Such, also, are 
the rites and ceremonies of religion 
—the forms of marriage—the cus- 
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toms observed at the coronation of 
kings, and the investiture of office, 
either civil, military, or ecclesiasti- 
cal. It is obvious, therefore, that 
unwritten law has had a powerful 
influence for good or evil. Very 
much that is valuable in the insti- 
tutions and laws of every nation, or 
in the manners, customs and usages 
of all people, comes through the in- 
fluence of unwritten law. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether there would 
have been any progress in knowl- 
edge and civilization without this 
influence. But while it is cheer- 
fully conceded that mankind owe 
very much to its beneficial operation, 
it is nevertheless true, that most of 
that which is tyrannical in the laws 
of any government, or cruel, bloody 
and licentious in the customs and 
usages of any people, owes its ex- 
istence and permanence to the same 
influence. ‘Tradition, custom, usage 
first established a precedent, and 
then precedent is pleaded on all oc- 
casions, until these things become 
inwrought into all the habits of 
thought and feeling of every indi- 
vidual. It enlists in its favor the 
sentiments, feelings and consciences 
of all. ' Love of country, of home, of 
kindred—early association—the re- 
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ligious sentiments of love, and fear, 
of invisible powers—priesteraft, su- 
perstition, enthusiasm, fanaticism, 
bigotry—all go to swell the influence 
of traditionary law over the human 
mind, 

[t can not be denied, that mankind 
are indebted to unwritten law for 
many of their most valuable ideas 
respecting government and judicial 
proceedings and ecclesiastical polity 
Many of the most precious principles 
of civil law, have been ascertained 
and settled by observing their appli- 
cation to a great variety of cases 
through a long series of years. 
Many of the most interesting traits 
in the character of communities and 
individuals, are produced and cher- 
ished in the same way. But while 
this is admitted, it is also true that 
it produces and fosters the worst 
abuses in the church and the state, 
and the worst features in the charac- 
ter of individuals and communities. 
Through its influence the most iron 
despotisms have been established 
and cemented, and the most odious 
forms of religious imposture and 
fanaticism and intolerance, have been 
imposed upon men. It is thus that 
the best forms of government have 
degenerated either into anarchy or 
despotism, and the purest principles 
of religion have been corrupted and 
perverted, 

Here let it be observed, that the 
idea of civil government is beyond 
doubt of divine origin. It is founded 
in the nature and condition of man. 
‘There can be no such thing as so- 
ciety, or large masses of men, exist- 
ing without an organized govern- 
ment. But as civil government was 
made for man, and not man for civil 
government, it is plain that its de- 
sign is to protect and not to confer 
rights—to punish crimes and not to 
oppress innocence and helplessness. 
Man, by entering into society, gives 
up rights, but he has none conferred 
upon him unless by the consent of 
all, and for the good of all, which 
were not originally his own. The 
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civil law can not rightfully confer 


any privileges upon individuals 
which are not equally the common 
property of all, and which may not 
be secured by all in the way of hon- 
est industry and fair competition. It 
is on this ground that every system 
of slavery is radically and essen- 
tially unjust. Hence, in its early 
‘faves, government must exist only 














the governed. Des- 
potism 1s ty prin form. 
The power of the nfh@®fate is al- 
ways limited at first. He is the\ypan 


of the people’s choice, whether he is 
a patriarch, or a chief, or a presi- 
dent, or a monarch. He governs 
more by affection than by fear. His 
influence depends in a great meas- 
ure upon his personal popularity. 
By degrees the government is 
strengthened by tradition, custom, 
usage, precedent, till at length the 
will of the monarch becomes the law 
of the state. Hence the arrogant 
declaration of Louis XLV. of France, 
‘* Tam the state,” is the language 
of every despot. It was by the slow 
accretions of centuries that such 
huge fabrics of despotism as those of 
Nineveh, and Persia, and Egypt, 
were reared upon the necks of down- 
trodden and abject slaves. All that 
there now is of despotism in Euro- 
pean governments is of the same 
family. The old chieftains of the 
Scandinavian and Gothic and Celtic 
tribes, were almost on an equality 
with their meanest followers. But 
by tradition, custom, usage, the pet- 
ty chief has become a monarch— 
abuses have become sacred by time, 
so that in the view of a mistaken 
loyalty, it is maintained that kings 
rule by divine right, and their per- 
sons are held inviolable, whose pow- 
er, conceded to them by their meek 
and credulous followers, had no 
higher origin than tradition, usage, 
custom. ‘The whole feudal system, 
much of which still exists in Euro- 
pean countries, with its hereditary 
monarchy, its nobility and privileged 
orders, sprung up under the influ- 
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ence of traditionary or unwritten 
law. 

Religion, like civil government, 
is also of divine origin. Man has 
wants which religion alone can sup- 
ply. His nature, his weakness, his 
ignorance, his guilt, his infirmities, 
his trials, his sorrows—all demand 
religion. But religion, in its primi- 
tive state, was extremely simple in 
its principles, as were all its ftes 
and ceremonies. Every man was 
the priest in his own family. Every 
man worshiped according to the 
dictates of his ownconscience. But 
as population increased, it became 
convenient to have men set apart 
and consecrated to the office of re- 
ligious teachers, and to perform the 
public rites of devotion. Religious 
worship no doubt commenced under 
the auspices of divine revelation. 
But as religion has a deeper hold on 
the feelings of men than civil gov- 
ernment, so the institution of reli- 
gion became earlier corrupted, and 
the authority of the priest more des- 
potic. Claiming to hold intercourse 
with invisible powers, he more easi- 
ly imposed upon men traditionary 
rites and ceremonies, until the office 
of spiritual instructor, in all lands 
unblessed with the Gospel, is the 
most gigantic and horrible of all 
despotisms. Civil tyranny crushes 
the body, but spiritual despotism 
crushes both soul and body !—and 
both owe their existence and perma- 
nence to the influence of tradition- 
ary or unwritten law. 

The influence of traditionary or 
unwritten law in corrupting both 
government and religion, may be 
seen, in the first place, by a refer- 
ence to the Mosaic institution. ‘The 
constitution of the Jewish state was a 
politico-religious constitution. It was 
a theocracy. The Jews had a writ- 
ten constitution, the first ever enjoy- 
ed by man, blending municipal 
regulations with religious observan- 
ces. The powers of the civil magis- 
trate, and the duties of the ministers 
of religion, were minutely defined. 
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The laws relating both to civil and 
religious affairs were published in 
one code. ‘They were based upon 
the authority of God, being given 
under his immediate superintend- 
ence. But this written law was soon 
corrupted and overlaid by a mass of 
traditionary customs, usages and 
ceremonies, and useless and absurd 
observances, so that Christ declared 
they had made the law of none ef- 
fect. ‘Traditionary or unwritten law 
had taken the place of the written, 
both in civil and ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. By their traditions, which 
had been foisted in during many 
centuries, law had become only a 
mockery of justice, and religion 
only an instrument of oppression. 
The spiritual import of their religious 
rites and ceremonies was lost sight 
of—the plainest principles of justice 
and common honesty were pervert- 
ed—and religion made a pretext for 
neglecting the duties of charity and 
filial obedience. Hence, the Jewish 
nation, at the coming of Christ, was 
groaning under a bondage which 
combined the elements of all des- 
potism—that of the magistrate and 
the priest. ‘The people were taught 
for doctrines the commandments of 
men; and the law of Heaven was 
nullified by the traditions of the 
elders. 

This influence is further scen, in 
the second place, in the corruption 
of Christianity. The New Testament 
is the constitution of the Christian 
church. Nothing can be more beau- 
tiful than its system of doctrines, and 
nothing more simple than its form 
of church government. A New 
Testament church is any body of 
faithful men, associated together for 
mutual edification, where the pure 
word of God is preached, and the 
sacraments administered. Its min- 
isters and deacons are men cho- 
sen and set apart by themselves, 
to do those things which can not be 
done by the whole body of believers 
without disorder and inconvenience. 
As their name implies, the officers 
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of a church are simply executive 
officers, or servants, having no legis- 
lative or judicial authority whatever. 
Other bodies, similarly organized, 
constitute the churches of Christ. 
All the members of all the churches 
are brethren, on a perfect equality 
in respect to spiritual privileges, and 
all the ministers are equal in office 
and authority. How, then, we ask, 
has Popery and Prelacy, and a series 
of church courts, from session to 
general assembly, grown out of a 
system so simple as the Christian 
institute ? Whence comes that mass 
of rites and ceremonies, and fasts 
and feasts, and penances and holy 
days, by which the simplicity and 
purity and beauty of Christian doc- 
trine and worship have been deform- 
ed? We answer, by the influence 
of traditionary or unwritten law. 
Good men, of great personal influ- 
cene, first adopted some new method 
of performing public worship. One 
preached in one dress, administered 
theLord’s supper in another,and bap- 
tism ina third. Another expressed 
himself incautiously and erroncous- 
ly respecting the elements of the 
eucharist, or the efficacy of baptism. 
There was a voluntary observance 
of times and seasons. Controver- 
sies arose, and then the ecclesiasti- 
cal council was convened to give its 
sanction to the whole mass of hu- 
man inventions, and to embody them 
into decrees and statutes for the 
binding of all subsequent genera- 
tions. Thus, tradition or unwritten 
law prepared the way for Prelacy— 
Prelacy for Popery. ‘The primitive 
bishop, at first only a simple minis- 
ter, having the care, perhaps, of a 
few feeble and destitute churches, 
comes to be a diocesan bishop, af- 
ter these churches are severally 
supplied with pastors. The metro- 
politan, or city bishop, is exalted into 
a patriarch; and at length the pa- 
triarch assumes the title of universal 
bishop or pope. ‘Thus, human in- 
ventions are exalted above the writ- 
ten word of God. ‘The New Testa- 
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ment is thrown into the background, 
and its place is supplied by the canon 
law, built upon the traditions of the 
fathers and the decrees of councils. 
The people must worship according 
to the missal of the Papist, or the 
Prayer-book of the Prelatist. No 
scriptural authority can be adduced 
for nine-tenths of what is imposed 
upon popish and prelatic churches. 
It sts sglely on tradition, custom, 
usage ; and is made binding by the 
decrees of councils, popes, cardinals 
and bishops. 

It was not without the most 
imperative reasons, therefore, that 
our Puritan ancestors contended so 
strongly and perseveringly to bring 
back the churches to the simplicity 
of the Christian institute. It was 
only claiming that liberty wherewith 
Christ had made them free. It was 
a mighty, and, to some extent, a 
successful effort, to throw off from 
the church that incubus which had 
well nigh crushed the vital principle 
in her bosom. It was a bold attempt 
to cleanse the sanctuary from being 
a den of thieves, and a cage of un- 
clean and hateful birds. 

But then, the unfixing of the rivets 
of spiritual despotism necessarily 
loosened those of civil tyranny. He 
must be a tyroin philosophy, as well 
as in the knowledge of human nature, 
who does not know that civil and 
religious tyranny stand or fall toge- 
ther. Hence, by parity of reason- 
ing, it was found, that as men are 
entitled to an equality of spiritual 
privileges, so they are to those which 
are civil. As man has a right to a 
voice in the choice of his spiritual 
guides, so he has in the choice of his 
civil rulers. The Puritan element, 
which demands religious freedom, as 
the birth-right of Heaven, in matters 
spiritual, is the nourisher of that civil 
liberty which releases the body from 
secular despotism in matters tempo- 
ral. Hence, when our fathers shook 
off the despotism of the priest, the 
despotism of the prince was shaken 
also. It was out of the throes and 
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convulsions which rent the church 
in the times of Charles I, that 
civil liberty was brought forth. It 
was in the Puritan cradle that these 
twin sisters were rocked. It was 
under the fostering care of inflexible 
Puritanism that they grewup. When 
the mighty mass of ecclesiastical 
traditions, and usages and customs, 
and rites and ceremonies, were cast 
off, then the time-honored abuses 
which had guarded the tyrant’s 
throne were thrown aside as both 
useless and pernicious. ‘The Ameri- 
can revolution and the American con- 
stitution, were the legitimate fruits 
of the struggle to bring back the 
doctrines and government of the 
church to the simplicity of the gos- 
pel institute. 

The great question now to be 
solved is, whether our institutions, 
civil and religious, can withstand the 
influence of traditionary or unwrit- 
ten law. We have a written con- 
stitution for the United States, and 
written constitutions for each of the 
several states. We have also a 
mass of statute law, based upon 
these constitutions. We have more- 
over a s'tpreme court, whose duty 
it is to decide respecting the consti- 
tutionality of all laws passed by the 
general and state governments. Yet 
notwithstanding these checks and 
safeguards, we every where see the 
influence of party names, and party 
usages, controlling our legislation, 
nullifying our laws, and obstructing 
the course of justice, so that in the 
very infancy of the republic, the 
unwritten law of party has in very 
many instances proved too strong 
for the constitution and for statute 
law. An appeal to the constitution 
does not strike so deep a chord, nor 
call forth so hearty a response, as 
an appeal to names, and the usages 
and customs of party. If our dem- 
agogues wish to ride rough-shod 
over the constitution, when it stands 
in the way of unconstitutional meas- 
ures, they have only to utter the 
party watchwords, and appeal to 
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party usages, and the work is done. 
Traditionary or unwritten law is 
now a power behind the constitution, 
greater than the constitution itself. 
Thus all personal independence is 
broken down. A real slavery to 
party is produced, and men in mass- 
es, under the specious names of lib- 
erty and equality, are induced to 
give their sanction to measures the 
most odious and oppressive. Hence 
we are gravely told, that “ there is 
no alternative, but for every man 
either to become identified with 
some party, and adhere to it, or else 
consent to have no influence in pub- 
lic affairs.’* And is it so? Is 
there indeed no “ table land,” above 
the marshes and pestilent malaria of 
party, where the honest, the inde- 
pendent, the good and the patriotic 
can act for the welfare of their com- 
mon country, without having the 
brand of party burnt in on their 
souls, and then be transferred from 
hand to hand at the beck of wily 
demagogues, like the serfs of Rus- 
sia, or the slaves on a southern plan- 
tation? Must honest men, for fear 
of being called turncoats and trai- 
tors, be compelled to give their in- 
fluence in favor of measures which 
their souls abhor, or else encounter 
ostracism and hatred and scorn and 
contempt? If it is so, then fare- 
well, a long farewell to all our cher- 
ished hopes of the permanency of 
our institutions! Short will be our 
passage from the cradle to the grave! 
And, what will most aggravate our 
doom, we shall pull down the tem- 
ple of our liberty with our own 
hands, amidst the frenzied shouts of 
freedom, equality and the rights of 
man ! 

And is there no danger to be ap- 
prehended in respect to religious lib- 
erty, from the same source? It 
should be recollected, that a large 
portion of professing Christians in 
this country are still under bondage 


* The writer heard this declaration 
made recently by an Ex-Senator, in a 
late electioneering canvass. 
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to the old forms of ecclesiastical 
despotism brought in by usage, cus- 
tom and tradition. ‘There is anoth- 
er large class of minds that see nei- 
ther beauty nor excellence in the un- 
adorned simplicity of Christian doc- 
trine and institutions, as they came 
from the hands of Christ and his 
Apostles. Such are ready to adopt 
all the traditions of the elders, which 
have been stereotyped by the decis- 
ions of councils and synods, and the 
decrees of Popes and lords temporal 
and spiritual. Many such are year- 
ly going over to the papal and prelati- 
cal communion. Some sons of the 
pilgrims are looking back to the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, and submitting 
quietly to that bondage from which 
the heroic struggles of their fathers 
freed the church. And is not the 
same influence infecting those de- 
nominations which have adopted 
the Congregational and Presbyterian 
form of church government? Do 
we not begin to see and feel the in- 
fluence of unwritten law in our 
churches? In things indifferent, it 
is sometimes well to follow prece- 
dent and usage, when there is no at- 
tempt to make these things binding 
upon the conscience; but the mo- 
ment any council, or synod, or pope, 
or bishop, attempts to give them the 
force of law, or to bind the free 
soul of man by any tradition or cus- 
tom not recognized in the New Tes- 
tament, it should be resisted, if need 
be,even unto blood. Principiis ob- 
sta, should be the motto of every 
free-born Christian man. 

The New ‘Testament recognizes 
only the simplest form of church 
government. Any body of faithful 
men, with pastors and deacons cho- 
sen by themselves and regularly in- 
ducted into office—where the pure 
word of God is preached, and the 
ordinances duly administered, is a 
gospel church. When other church- 
es are formed on the same princi- 
ples, then every member of every 
church is bound to seek the peace 
and purity of every other church. 
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In some sense every church is ame- 
nable in some degree to every other 


church. Each minister in good 
standing is on equality with respect 
to authority and privileges, with all 
other ministers. Members in one 
church may be entitled to the privi- 
leges of every church, upon produ- 
cing evidence of good standing. 
As each church is to be recognized 
and fellowshiped by every other 
church, so they should in some way 
have a voice in the organization of 
new churches. Acts of discipline 
performed by one church, or by pas- 
tors and delegates, are to be recog- 
nized by all the churches as morally 
binding, when such acts are in ae- 
cordance with the principles of the 
Gospel. Thus all Gospel churches 
form one great brotherhood of be- 
lievers, with Christ as their head. 
But when ministers or churches turn 
aside from their appropriate duties, 
and assume powers which do not 
belong to them, their acts are to be 
steadily resisted. It matters not 
how venerable and ancient any hu- 
man tradition, custom or usage may 
be. It matters not by what great 
names they are sanctioned. — It mat- 
ters not how harmless the thing may 
be in itself. It becores evil the 
moment it is enforced upon the con- 
science, and made matter of disci- 
pline. In this way all the corrup- 
tions of Christianity have been in- 
troduced. For instance, a fashion- 
able congregation may wish their 
minister to preach in gown and 
bands, or that some pompous rites 
and ceremonies may be introduced 
into public worship. Soon what 
was a matter of taste, is made a 
matter of law. Thus the liberty in 
things indifferent, is made the occa- 
sion of binding the conscience. 
Hence we have great induce- 
ments to watch the movements of 
all our voluntary societies. ‘These 
are numerous, and often come to us 
with jarring and conflicting claims. 
They have usages and customs and 
methods of doing good, of their own. 
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They come at first as servants of 
the churches, and ask for their aid 
and codperation. Now there is no 
danger, so long as they are content 
to occupy this humble station, and 
to perform these humble duties. 
But already some of them have as- 
sumed higher ground. Their step 
is loftier and their tone bolder. 
They now demand as a right, what 
was at first asked asa boon. ‘They 
begin to dictate, to denounce, to 
threaten. Usages and customs are 
attempted to be foisted in, and a 
public sentiment created, which will 
coerce obedience from ministers and 
churches to the mandates of agents 
and lecturers. In this way, through 
the influence of traditionary or un- 
written law, the voice of a volunta- 
ry association may become as po- 
tent as the voice of a pope, or a car- 
dinal, or a right reverend bishop. 
It is here that our churches must 
take a stand, if they would continue 
in that liberty wherewith Christ has 
made them free. We must recol- 
lect that the church is an institution 
founded by God himself. Its claims, 
therefore, are infinitely superior to 
all promiscuous associations of men 
for any purposes whatever. While 
therefore we will aid, in these vol- 
untary associations, good men, in 
all good ways, in all good works, 
we will not be brought into bondage 
toany. We will not “ give place 
by subjection, no, not for an hour,” 
to any of their usages or customs, 
or methods of operation. Nor will 
we join in any crusade against the 
church with any voluntary associa- 
tion or political party, under any 
pretence, or for any purpose. If 
our churches need reforming, it must 
be done by means which God has 
appointed, and not by associating 
with the enemies of all religion and 
all righteousness. Hence we may 
observe the monthly concert, or the 
first Monday of the year as a day of 
special prayer—or we may unite 
with a political party, or a society 
for the abolition of slavery, or the 





suppression of intemperance or oth- 
er evils, if left free; but when any 
society, or set of men, attempt to 
impose these things upon us as a 
matter of conscience or discipline, 
we must resist that attempt. We 
must guard the church against the 
intrusion of all mere human tradi- 
tions and customs; and we must 
take especial care lest artful and de- 
signing men, in parties and volunta- 
ry associations, produce such a state 
of things as will stifle the voice of 
rebuke and remonstrance, and thus 
bury our civil and religious liberties 
in one common grave. 

Our conclusion therefore is, that 
if our institutions, civil and religious, 
are ever subverted, it will be in one 
of two ways. The influence of tra- 
ditionary or unwritten law will hur- 
ry us into anarchy first, and despo- 
tism afterwards ; or it will bring us 
under despotism first, from which 
we can be delivered only by con- 
vulsions and revolutions. If the Pu- 
ritan churches suffer themselves to 
be brought into subjection to custom, 
usage or precedent; and if the old 
stereotyped forms of ecclesiastical 
despotisms continue to increase and 
grow stronger by accessions and de- 
fections from other bodies; and if 
party usages continue to trample on 
the constitution and laws, and the 
executive is sustained in the usurpa- 
tion of powers not conferred by that 
instrument—then, by little and little, 
as in other ages, tyranny, under the 
name of liberty, will be introduced, 
until by a union of the civil with the 
ecclesiastical, a despotism will be 
reared, the most terrific the world 
ever saw. 

On the other hand, if our institu- 
tions civil and religious are to be 
preserved, it must be by the influ- 
ence of Puritan principles over the 
great mass of the people. Puritan- 
ism and nothing else can save this 
nation. Puritanism, while it is the 
stern, unyielding foe of oppression 
of every kind, and of vice in all its 
forms, is at the same time the friend 
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of liberty and order, of intelligence 
and sound morals. It is the only 
true conservatism ; it is the only re- 
al friend of progress. It becomes 
then the descendants of the Puri- 


THE PSALMS 


In a preceding number* we gave 
some historical notices of English 
metrical versions of the Psalms. It 
remains for us now, as was proposed, 
to consider more particularly the 
change introduced by Dr. Watts, 
early in the last century, in the use 
of the Psalms in public worship. 
The discussion it has occasioned at 
various times is not unimportant, 
nor yet obsolete; and some of our 
readers will enter into it only the 
more readily, because it is remote 
from the hackneyed and exciting 
topics of the day. 

The distinguishing character of 
the Psalms, as versified by Dr. 
Watts, is clearly indicated by the 
title which he gave them: * The 
Psalms of David, imitated in the lan- 
guage of the New Testament, and 
applied to the Christian State and 
Worship.” According to his design, 
they are generally evangelical imi- 
tations, or New Testament para- 
phrases, rather than literal versions. 
The metrical Psalms that were in 
general use before the time of Dr. 
Watts, and are still in use wherever 
his work has not been adopted, (as 
in the English and Scotch establish- 
ments, and some other ecclesiastical 
connections,) were intended to be 
translations, as faithful to the origin- 
al Psalms as the restraints of meas- 
ure and rhyme would allow. There 
had been partial exceptions, as in 
Patrick’s version, which, says Watts, 
was “ by no means a translation, but 
a paraphrase,” and had the advan- 





* This vol. pp. 72-86. 
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tans, to beware lest any man spoil 
them through philosophy and vain 
deceit, afler the traditions of men, 
after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ. 


IN WORSHIP. 


tage of substituting evangelical sen- 
timent in many places, for such as 
was appropriate only to the Jewish 
Psalmist ; yet the principle of adap- 
tation was not fully carried out in 
that work, and was not at all regard- 
ed in the versions more generally 
adopted. Modern Christian assem- 
blies sung in English, as nearly as 
possible, what the Jewish writers 
and worshipers sung before them, 
adopting not only the same spirit, 
but the same imagery, the same 
allusions, the same shadowy and ob- 
scure reveiations of the Christian 
scheme afterwards fully unfolded, 
and even the same confessions, com- 
plaints and curses. Such was the 
theory of psalmody as to its mate- 
rials. Such could not be the prac- 
tice, for every judicious minister 
sought a necessary relief by giving 
out only the more eligible portions 
of the book; he “ waled a portion 
with judicious care,” and thus the 
theory itself was virtually acknowl- 
edged to be unsuitable. But even 
with the liberty of disusing some 
whole psalms and parts of ethers, 
still of necessity worshipers would 
often find themselves employing, as 
their own, sentiments and expres- 
sions that were either foreign to 
Christianity, or foreign to their con- 
dition. 

Watts felt, as others had felt be- 
fore him, the evil of confining Chris- 
tians, in a chief part of the public 
worship of God, to the precise forms 
of the Jewish service, and the abso- 
lute impropriety of their adopting 
some things contained in them. 
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Knowing the opposition that any 
considerable change would meet 
with, he discussed the subject in a 
separate tract, which we have seen 
only in the complete collection of his 
works, and also in the preface to his 
Psalms, (dated 1718,) concisely, but 
with much vivacity and force. As 
far as the argument admits, he shows 
here the same combination of fervor 
and simplicity, that same unction, 
which characterises his verse. Vin- 
dicating the rights of Christian wor- 
ship, he says :—‘* Moses, Deborah, 
and the princes of Israel, David, 
Asaph, and Habakkuk, and all the 
saints under the Jewish state, sung 
their own joys and victories, their 
own hopes and fears and deliveran- 
ces, as I hinted before ; and why 
must we, under the gospel, sing no- 
thing else but the joys, hopes and 
fears of Asaph and David? Why 
must Christians be forbid all other 

melody, but what arises from the 
victories and deliverances of the 
Jews? David would have thought 
itvery hard to have been confined 
to the words of Moses, and sung 
nothing else on all his rejoicing days 
but the drowni ing of Pharaoh, in 
the fifteenth of Exodus. He might 
have supposed it a little unreason- 
able, when he had peculiar occasions 
of mournful music, if he had been 
forced to keep close to Moses’ pray- 
er, in the nineteenth psalm, and al- 
ways sung over the shortness of hu- 
man life, especially if he was not 
permitted the liberty of a paraphrase. 

And yet the special concerns of 
David and Moses were much more 
akin to each other than ours are to 
either of them; and they were both 
of the same religion, but ours is very 
different.” Tle urges the fact, that 
many things in the Psalms are too 
glaringly inappropriate, to an assem- 
bly of modern worshipers, to be 
employed by them as their language. 
*] could never persuade myself,” 
he says, ** that the best way to raise 
a devout frame in plain Christians, 
was to bring a king or a captain into 


Vor. IV. 40 





their churches, and let him lead and 
dictate the worship in his own style 
of royalty, or in the language of a 
field of battle. Does every menial 
servant in the assembly know how 
to use these words devoutly—name- 
ly, ‘when I shall receive the con- 
gregation, | will judge uprightly’— 
‘a bow of steel is broken by mine 
arms’—‘ as soon as they hear me, 
they shall obey me.’” He appeals 
“to the heart and conscience of 
many pious and observing Chris- 
tians” as to the difference they have 
felt in singing successive portions of 
the Psalms: ‘** Have not your spirits 
taken wing, and mounted up near to 
God and glory, with the song of 
David on your tongue? But, ona 
sudden, the clerk has proposed the 
next line to your lips with dark say- 
ings and prophecies, with burnt of- 
ferings or hyssop, with new moons 
and trumpets and timbrels in it— 
with confessions of sins which you 
never committed—with complaints 
of sorrows which you never felt— 
cursing such enemies as you never 
had—giving thanks for such victo- 
ries as you never obtained—or lead- 
ing you to speak, in your own per- 
sons, of things, places and actions 
which you never knew. And how 
have all your souls been discompos- 
ed at once, and the strings of har- 
mony all untuned! You could not 
proceed in the song with your hearts, 
and your lips have sunk their joy 
and faltered in the tune.” In an- 
other place, afier contrasting the 
Gospel, in its clearness and bright- 
ness, with the older dispensation, he 
asks with his own natural eloquence, 
‘‘what need is there that I should 
wrap up the shining honors of my 
Redeemer in the dark and shadowy 
language of a religion that is now 
forever abolished ?” 

In the same preface, Watts ex- 
plains and vindicates his own design, 
to the satisfaction, we think, of un- 
prejudiced readers, and it is made 
still clearer and more interesting by 
his own notes appended to several 
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of the Psalms. He proposed “ to 
accommodate the book of Psalms to 
Christian worship ;” “ and in order 
to do this,” he says, “it is neces- 
sary to divest David and Asaph, &c. 
of every other character but that of 
a psalmist and a saint, and to make 
them always speak the common 
sense of a Christian.” He would 
retain their sentiment and spirit, and 
their language also, as far as Chris- 
tian use and edification require or 
allow, yet change the costume of 
their thoughts, so as to make the 
songs themselves more appropriate 
and effective now. When ordinary 
Christians sing the Psalms of David, 
he would have them substitute 
Christianity for Judaism, and their 
own condition, experience and emo- 
tions for such as were peculiar to 
the Hebrew king. “I have rather 
expressed myself,” he says, “as | 
may suppose David would have done 
had he lived in the days of Christi- 
anity.””. Accordingly, he “ omitted 
some whole psalms,* and large 
pieces of many others ;” choosing 
“such parts only as might easily 
and naturally be accommodated to 
the various occasions of the Christian 
life, or, at least, might afford us 
some beautiful allusion to Christian 
affairs; and these he “ copied and 
explained in the general style of the 
Gospel,” without restricting himself 
“to any particular party or opinion” 
among “sincere Christians.” The 
psalmist’s ‘‘invectives against his 
personal enemies,” he turns “ against 
our spiritual adversaries.” Where 
the expressions were pertinent to the 
sacred writer only, the paraphrase 
uses language “ suited to the gen- 
eral circumstances of men.” ‘The 
prophecies concerning Christ, long 
since accomplished, are put into an 
historical form. Where Christ or 
his Apostles have “ cited or alluded 
to any part of the Psalms,” what 
they have said, which “ surely may 
* Twelve, viz.: Ps. 28, 43, 52, 54, 59, 
64, 70, 72, 88, 108, 137, 140. 
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be esteemed the word of God still, 
though borrowed from several parts 
of the hely Scripture,” is substan- 
tially incorporated with the para- 
phrase. ‘ Where the psalmist,” 
says Watts, “ describes religion by 
the fear of God, | have often joined 
faith and love to it. Where he 
speaks of the pardon of sin through 
the mercies of God, | have added 
the blood or merits of a Savior; 
where he talks of sacrificing goats 
or bullocks, I rather choose to men- 
tion the sacrifice of Christ, the Lamb 
of God. Where he attends the ark 
with shouting in Zion, I sing the 
ascension of my Savior into heaven, 
or his presence in his church on 
earth. Where he promises abun- 
dance of wealth, honor and long life, 
I have changed some of these typi- 
cal blessings for grace, glory and 
life eternal, which are brought to 
light by the Gospel and promised in 
the New ‘Testament. And | am 
fully satisfied that more honor is 
done to our blessed Savior by speak- 
ing his name, his graces and actions 
in his own language, according to 
the brighter discoveries he hath now 
made, than by going back again to 
the Jewish forms of worship, and the 
language of types and figures.” 
** All men,” he adds, * will confess 
this is just and necessary in preach- 
ing and praying; and | cannot find 
a reason why we should not sing 
praises also in a manner agreeable 
to the present and more glorious 
dispensation.” ‘This last argument 
he enforces with pertinent illustra- 
tions, and goes on to urge the un- 
reasonableness of requiring moderna 
Christians to sing only the same 
matter which they would have sung, 
if they had been Jews, two or three 
thousand years ago; and the disad- 
vantage of losing, in this part of 
public worship, all the peculiar light 
and warmth of the New Testament. 
Indeed, the folly and the harm of 
singing nothing but prophecy after 
it has become history, and celebrat- 
ing only types instead of the sub- 
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stantial realities which distinguish 
evangelical prayer and preaching, 
have become so evident, that in the 
lapse of time most churches have 
been obliged to add to their psalms, 
hymns founded on other passages of 
the Bible. But Watts’? argument 
goes further, showing the improprie- 


ty of Christians singing many of 


the Psalms themselves, in their ori- 
ginal and literal application. He, 
of course, contends for the most 
faithful translation of the whole 
book, as a part of the word of God, 
to be studied and regarded accord- 
ingly by all believers ; but he would 
not have the whole of such a trans- 
lation sung, because singing, like 
prayer, must be supposed to repre- 
sent the condition and feelings of 
the worshipers, who can not thus, 
in their own persons, adopt many 
things in the Psalms which are for- 
eign to their experience as Chris- 
tians and as men. He does not al- 
low, and it certainly can not be 
shown, “that the whole book of 
Psalms (even in the original) was 
appointed by God for the ordinary 
and constant worship of the Jewish 
sanctuary or the synagogues, though 
several of them might be often sung ; 
much less are they all proper fora 
Christian church.” And while no 
man is more ravished with the strains 
of the Hebrew psalmist, he yet asks, 
very properly, ** how can we assume 
to ourselves all his words in our per- 
sonal or public addresses to God, 
when our condition of life, our time, 
place and religion are so vastly dif- 
ferent from those of David ?” 

We need notsay that, in common 
with the multitudes who have used 
Dr. Watts’ work, we are persuaded 
that his views are just, and that his 
method of adapting the Psalms to 
Christian use and worship, by para- 
phrases or imitations,according to the 
language of the New Testament, is 
the true one—the method which the 
inspired authors would now approve, 
and which worshipers must find most 
satisfactory and profitable. We have 
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given the more space here to his 
argument because his own preface 
and notes are not now generally 
printed in the common edition of his 
Psalms, and the important questions 
to which they refer are still matters 
of debate. Even those who did not 
fall in with his design readily, ac- 
knowledged his success in its execu- 
tion. In the naturalness and fluency 
of his verse, in genuine fervor of 
emotion, in vivacity of conception, 
along with the most chastened sim- 
pligity of language,* he is above all 
comparison with the authors of other 
pofular versions. Availing himself 
of his freer method, he excels them 
still more in richness of evangelical 
sentiment. And so far as his main 
design allowed, he also transfuses 
the peculiar spirit of the Hebrew 
poets more fully into his own com- 
positions-—an excellence for which 
he was qualified by the objective 
habit of mind that distinguishes him 
among our sacred poets. Thus, in 
the 114th Psalm, he withholds the 
name of God till the miraculous 
tokens of an invisible power intro- 
duce, and, as it were, compel the 
sublime recognition.t This and 
other instances are enough to show, 


* Ilis notes show the most anxious care 
to make his phraseology intelligible to 
common worshipers, and to preserve a 
gravity becoming the occasion and the 
themes: as on Ps, 139, in acknowledging 
the aid he derived from Tate and Brady, 
he vindicates his own plainer language— 
‘My own design constrained me to leave 
out the words of a more poetic sound, such 
as “infernal plains, morning's wings, 
western main, sable wings of night, shape- 
less embryo, maze of life, &-c.”’ 


t “If T had introduced,” he says in his 
note, “ the presence of God into the camp 
of Israel removing from Egypt, as all my 
predecessors have done, [I had lost the 
divine beauty of the Psalm.’ This ver- 
sion was contributed by him to Addison's 
Spectator, No. 461, (more than six years 
before it appeared in his own collection,) 
with a letter, in which the author's idea 
is more fully presented. The same fea- 
ture of this Psalm is essentially preserved 
in the 2d version, in the new Connecticut 
Collection, which is from Rev. George 
Burgess’s volume. 
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that had he attempted a proper ver- 
sion, instead of an evangelical imi- 
tation of the whole book, he must 
have surpassed all his predecessors. 
In the execution of his more desir- 
able undertaking, he has had imita- 
tors, yet he is confessedly without a 
rival. He has the merit of origi- 
nality, too, in the design, if not to 
the same extent as in his hymns ; 
for though the evangelical interpre- 
tation of the Psalms is as old as the 
New Testament, and though some 
of them had been paraphrased 

verse, with a degree of the same 
liberty, he was the first to apply tat 
method fully and consistently to 
metrical psalmody, and thus to sup- 
ply the wants of Christian congre- 
gations. In a work so novel ‘and 
responsible, he had the good sense 


to avail himself, in some instances, 


of such aid as could be had from his 
predecessors, and the candor to ac- 
knowledge it in his notes. We are 
surprised to find that Mr. Holland, 
(though an admirer of Watts,) and 
also ‘Tattersall, whom he quotes 
on the subject, take notice of occa- 
sional resemblances, particularly to 
Patrick’s version, as if they had not 
been pointed out by the writer him- 
self. The notes which Watts ap- 
pended to several of his Psalms 
ought still to be printed along with 
them, not only as showing his wil- 
lingness to acknowledge every lite- 
rary obligation, but because they 
often enhance the interest of his 
paraphrases, and throw light on the 
inspired original. 

It was a matter of course that 
such a change in Psalmody as Watts 
proposed, met with opposition and 
provoked discussion. The strict 
metrical versions already in use, had 
enlisted the force of habit and pre- 
judice in their behalf. Besides the 
blind and stubborn prepossessions 
that are always in the way of re- 
form, particularly in respect to pub- 
lic religious usages, there was a 
common impression that in the pub- 
lic worship of God, it was not right 
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to sing any other than the words of 
the Bible—the very Psalms of Da- 
vid, or of other inspired saints—as 
nearly as they could be had in our 
language. Sermons might be hu- 
man compositions ; public prayers 
might be forms prescribed by unin- 
spired men, or even extemporane- 
ous ;* but public praise could be 
properly offered only in the divine 
forms that were used under the old 
dispensation! Unreasonable as was 
the notion, unwarranted in the Bible, 
and even in the usages of the church, 
it was not therefore the less obsti- 
nate. ‘There was argument enough, 
especially for the more ignorant, in 
saving that David was inspired, and 
Dr. Watts was not.t Indeed the 
most enlightened advocates of the 
old versions could say no more. 
The obligation or the propriety of 
singing only the words of the Bible, 
and of singing every thing contained 
in the Psalms, was a mere assump- 
tion. Many passages were in fact 
left out of every public service at the 
minister’s discretion, though printed 
with the rest, and thus in a di 


* The notion, savs Watts, “ appears of 
itself more eminently inconsistent in those 
persons that scruple to address ¢iod in 
prose in any precomposed fyrms wlhiatso- 
ever; and they give this reason, because 
they can not be fitted to all our present 
occasions; and yet in verse they confine 
their addresses to such forms as were fitted 
chiefly for Jewish worshipers, and for the 
special occasions of David the King.” 

t It is said that a clergyman who wish- 
ed to introduce Watts’ Psalms into his 
congregation instead of an old version, 
exchanged with a neighboring minister, 
whom he requested lo propose the sub- 
jeet, and w ho gave notice in the morning, 
that as Dr. Watts’ book would be used ia 
the afternoon, if any brother had objee- 
tions he might now state them. A brothi- 
er rose accordingly, and said he * would 
like to inquire if Dr. Watts was expired 
as David was.” “Lam happy,’’ answer- 
ed the minister, “to inform the brother 
that he ts.” Another objector, of a simi- 
lar stamp, was quieted as easily, when he 
complained that the word Pause oceurred 
so often in Watts, when it was not in the 
Bible. ** Why,” said another, “ we read 
of David being delivered from the paw of 
the lion and the paw of the bear—and 
there you find paws.” 
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were confessed to be unsuitable. 
Still by the force of this prejudice, 
“the old version” of Sternhold and 
Hopkins is still retained to some ex- 
tent in England, as for nearly three 
centuries past; the Scotch version, 
as it is called, or Rouse’s, still reigns 
in Scotland, and in this usage the 
“auld kirk” and the new, and most 
of the dissenting bodies in Scotland, 
harmonize, notwithstanding their dis- 
cordant notions in other matters; 
and it must be for no better reason, 
that the later version of Tate and 
Brady is still retained as a whole in 
most of the congregations in the 
English establishment, where there 
is not however as much uniformity 
on this subject as inScotland. Still, 
even within those bounds, material 
changes have been effected since 
the publication of Dr. Watts’ Psalms. 
In the Scotch church, where the old 
prejudice was the strongest, a con- 
siderable collection of paraphrases 
of select portions of the Psalms and 
other scriptures, is now appended to 
Rouse’s version, and can not fail by 
use to gain the popular preference. 
Goode’s version, which we have be- 
fore noticed, represents the views of 
not a few in the English Episcopal 
church, and the author, * the rector 
of St. Antholine’s” in London, avow- 
edly aims “to express with clear- 
ness the typical intent of the Psalms 
in the corresponding view of the 
New Testament dispensation, con- 
vinced that the only method of ren- 
dering the Psalms acceptable to a 
Christian congregation, is to make 
them Christian.” His conviction, 
as he tells us, had been strengthen- 
ed by observing the obvious advan- 
tage which the dissenters had obtain- 
ed from this method as employed 
by Dr. Watts. As it has passed 
through several editions, his work 
must have been popular, and per- 
haps has been sung in some congre- 
gations. The collection by Rev. 
Josiah Pratt, also a clergyman of 
the Establishment, contains Psalms 
as well as Hymns, the former taken 
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chiefly from Watts and Goode, and 
is in popular use.* So much lati- 
tude is allowed in metrical singing 
in the established churches of vari- 
ous districts, that evangelical para- 
phrases of the Psalms are receiving 
in some degree the trial which al- 
ways puts them above the literal 
versions in general esteem. But in 
other and growing denominations of 
Christians, Dr. Watts has long since 
supplanted all the earlier British 
psalmists, and still holds a place, 
and we might safely say will hold it, 
above all his successors. ‘The Con- 
gregational or Independent, and the 
Baptist churches, in England and in 
this country, and the Presbyterian 
churches also, except a few which 
were connected with the Scotch es- 
tablishment or were made up of 
Scotch families, gradually relinquish- 
ed the prejudices which they in 
common with others once held so 
tenaciously, and for many years 
have sung the Psalms as adapted by 
Watts with growing esteem for his 
method and for its execution. In 
these numerous bodies, abroad and 
at home, for a long time no other 
Psalms were sung. And other con- 
gregations which have not confined 
themselves to any one version, have 
drawn liberally from Watts in their 
compilations. If his Psalms are not 
used as extensively as his hymns, 
according to his design, that is, as 
substitutes for more literal versions, 
yet many of them are not less gen- 
erally admired as the most success- 
ful examples of the method he pro- 
posed, and they hold a higher place 
than those literal versions can have 
in the intelligent regard of the mul- 
titudes who use them. The eflect 
of his sacred songs, both the para- 
phrases and the hymns, has conspi- 
red with the general progress of 
public taste, to banish from all Chris- 


* One of the copies we have seen is 
numbered as belonging to the “ thirty 
ninth thousand.’ The book is called, 
“Three hundred and fifly portions of the 
book of Psalms,’ &c. 
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tian assemblies the narrow prejudice 
that would once have excluded eve- 
ry thing but David’s Psalms from 
the worship of God. Prejudice has 
even changed ground, and passed 
over to his side; for so deep and 
extended is the impression his works 
have made, that some are now al- 
most as jealous in behalf of Watts’ 
Psalms, against all mutilation or ad- 
dition, as their ancestors were against 
them and in behalf of David's. 
Now that the error of the fathers in 
one direction is clearly seen, let the 
children beware of their own falli- 
bility in the other. 

The notion that nothing should be 
sung in public worship but the sen- 
timents, and as nearly as possible 
the words of inspiration, may still 
be traced in the practice which pre- 
vails in the foreign hymn-books, of 
referring almost every piece to some 
chapter or verse of the Bible, even 
when it was not composed with any 
such reference; as if at least a 
scriptural motto were required, like 
a key note, for every sacred song.* 
Yet few persons at this day would 
limit the sentiment of a hymn to 
the passages thus indicated, and 
since paraphrases of other scriptures 
are now used, even in the Scotch 
kirk, we suppose none would restrict 
singing to the Psalms alone. 

The question, however, between 
literal translations of the Psalms on 
the one hand, and paraphrases or 
imitations on the other, remains 
open so long as large and respecta- 
ble bodies of Christians differ con- 
cerning it. The old versions evi- 
dently do not satisfy the wants of 
modern assemblies, and are retained 
chiefly in deference to the principle 


* An English Baptist collection prefix- 
es two such references to every Soins 
Conder, in his “ Congregational Hymn 
Book,”’ puts some scriptural sentence or 
phrase before every piece, instead of a ti- 
tle; and as many hymns are not founded 
on any particular passage, it often cost 
him much care, as he tells us, to select 
one—though in such cases we think he 
labored with more pains than profit. 
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of adhering to the original in sing- 
ing as well as in reading the Psalms. 
From time to time new authors re- 
peat the old experiment; yet they 
have not been able to combine that 
principle with such poetical merit 
as is felt to be desirable. We learn 
from Mr. Holland’s book, that as 
late as 1837, Dr. Drake, better known 
among us by his “ Literary Hours,” 
and other works, issued ** A Metri- 
cal Translation of the Psalms, con- 
structed from the most beautiful 
parts of the English versions ;” in 
which, by laying all his predeces- 
sors under contribution, taking eve- 
ry passage from the writer who had 
versified it in all respects most hap- 
pily, and making alterations and ad- 
ditions where they seemed necessa- 
ry, the compiler aimed to produce 
a more perfect whole than could 
have been expected from one au- 
thor. In the specimen given, most 
of the stanzas appear to be a new 
translation from his own hand, and 
the others are from Watts. We do 
not learn, however, that his version, 
notwithstanding the obvious advan- 
tages allowed by his method, has 
been any where adopted in public 
worship. Like other modern at- 
tempts, probably it has not that de- 
gree of unquestionable superiority 
over the old metrical translations, 
which compensates for a change. 
It labors under the same difficulty 
that attends all the literal versions. 
And now that so many experiments 
of that nature have been made, and 
all have been found deficient as po- 
ems if not as translations, we 
are warranted in pronouncing the 
thing attempted impracticable. ‘The 
Psalms literally rendered into Eng- 
lish metre and rhyme, have been, 
and we think must be, inferior to 
the same Psalms in prose, and to 
the acknowledged standard of Eng- 
lish poetry. Nor can they, as a 
whole, answer the purposes of pub- 
lic worship satifactorily, without that 
freedom of adaptation for which Dr. 
Watts contended, and which has ob- 
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tained for his paraphrases a higher 
place than any other metrical Psalms 
in popular esteem. 

It is easy to see that in the dis- 
cussions which have arisen on this 
subject, things properly distinct have 
been confused, and unwarrantable 
assumptions have been held sacred. 
These points ought certainly to be 
the better understood now that so 
many conflicting opinions and ex- 
periments may be brought under re- 
view ; and they are of sufficient im- 
portance to make the conclusions 
which we have formed, worthy of a 
brief statement here. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
reading and the singing of the 
Psalms, in public or private wor- 
ship, are as diflerent as any two 
Christian exercises or duties that 
can be named. Holding that “all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine,” 
Christians are agreed in preferring 
the most faithful translation to be 
read privately and publicly, rather 
than any paraphrase or commentary 
whatever ; and none are more stren- 
uous in behalf of studying the una- 
dulterated and unvarnished word of 
God, than those Christians who sing 
Watts’ Psalms and Hymns. But 
because “all Scripture” is to be 
read, it by no means follows that all, 
or any part of it, is to be sung. ‘To 
study it “for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness,” is one thing; to em- 
ploy it as our own language, either 
in prayer or praise, is another and 
a very different thing. ‘The Psalms 
are studied or read as the language 
of God to men; but they are sung, 
or otherwise used in worship, as the 
language of men to God. <A form 
of worship differs in this very re- 
spect from another ** form of sound 
words,” that it must be supposed to 
express, not merely truth, but the 
thoughts and feelings of the wor- 
shipers towards Him to whom it is 
addressed ; that is to say, they adopt 
‘tas their own. Yet the use of the 
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Psalms in worship, has often been 
contended for as it might be if there 
were no other uses, and as if the 
substitution of a paraphrase or hymn 
for this purpose, were incompatible 
with the faith and reverence appro- 
priate to them as a part of the word 
of God. 

Again, it has often been assum- 
ed without inquiry, that the whole 
book of Psalms is a prescribed form 
of praise, which Christian assem- 
blies are warranted and required to 
use accordingly. But we are under 
no such obligation, either from the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, or from 
their injunctions, or from the earli- 
est Christian usage. ‘The inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures is not of course 
any reason why they should be sung: 
if it were, the “ Acts of the Apos- 
tles” would have as good a claim as 
the Psalms of David, and Dr. Tye’s 
version of the Acts ought to have 
been atleast considered. ‘The Psalms 
were composed at different periods, 
by various authors, and some of 
them with reference to particular 
occasions ; nor does it appear that 
the Jews were ever required to sing 
them all in their ordinary services. 
In the synagogues they were proba- 
bly read rather than sung. In the 
early Christian assemblies they are 
supposed to have been “ introduced 
only as a part of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, and read in the course of the 
service,” though “ some Psalms may 
have been sung on appropriate oc- 
casions.”* For aught that appears, 
they used such Psalms as_ they 
chose, along with other ** hymns and 
spiritual songs,” in giving utterance 
to their devout affections. In later 
times, though the Psalter has been 
often used in superstitious methods, 
yet the church of Rome has not re- 
quired the whole to be sung or re- 
cited in her ordinary public service,t 


* Milman, Hist Chr., book iv, ch. 4, 
where he refers to Bingham’s Antiq. also. 
t In the Episcopal church in this eoun- 
try, it seems that not every Psalm is found 
to be always edifying in its turn, as cer- 
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but only to be read by her priests, 
monks and nuns every week. We 
find no trace of any divine authori- 
ty enjoining the whole book as ne- 
cessary to be even read in public 
assemblies. With still less proprie- 
ty could all be required to adopt the 
whole as their own language address- 
ed to God in song. If indeed there 
be any such obligation, we have on- 
ly to select the most faithful trans- 
lation whether in prose or verse, 
dispensing with the restraints of 
rhyme, however, for the sake of 
fidelity to the original ; and sing the 
whole in course as decently as the 
case allows, omitting no Psalm nor 
part. Every private peaceable cit- 
izen will then affirm, as intelligently 
as he can, * They that hate me with- 
out a cause, are more than the hairs 
of my head,” (Ps. 69: 4,) or with 
‘Tate and Brady— 

* My hairs though numerous are but few, 
Compared with foes that me pursue.’’* 


But since no such obligation can be 
made out, such portions of the book 
of Psalms are to be retained for 
worship as the advantage and the 
choice of Christian assemblies re- 
quire ; and they are to be retained, 
not of course because they belong 
to an inspired book, but because 
they are appropriate to such a ser- 
vice. 

As to all those Psalms and parts 
of Psalms which are of themselves 
adapted to Christian worship, or 
which the common people may at 
all times intelligently employ as the 
language of their own devotions, 
the only question among British 
psalmists has been, who should ren- 
der them into English verse on the 


tain “ Selections” are allowed to be used 
instead of the Psalms for the day, at the 
minister's discretion. A month is allow- 
ed for the course. 

* As our readers have observed, it is no 
part of our object in this article to dis- 
parage the old versions, but rather to hon- 
or them, and hence we have purposely 
abstained from the most ludicrous cita- 
tions often made for amusement. 
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whole most happily. The general 
freedom however of Dr. Watts’ 
method, gave him some advantage 
over his predecessors in these in- 
stances. ‘The English Psalms in 
his hands have more of the spirit of 
the Hebrew, because he does not 
sacrifice the spirit to the letter. All 
critics agree that the translator of a 
poem can never do justice to his 
original by following it with a literal 
servile exactness. ‘The difference 
between two languages makes such 
a resemblance in the details incom- 
patible with a higher resemblance 
in the effect. ‘The same rule is ap- 
plicable to the Psalms as to unin- 
spired compositions. Here certain- 
ly our older versifiers erred. ‘The 
method which they prescribed to 
themselves might have furnished 
fair proof-texts, but certainly it spoil- 
ed their poetry. On the other hand, 
Watts’ versions of the Psalms re- 
ferred to, while faithful enough to 
the originals to be esteemed as ver- 
sions, are popular, and will continue 
to be so, as English hymns. ‘They 
are such sacred lyrics as the He- 
brew psalmists would acknowledge 
to be more like their own than the 
earlier more literal versions. ‘The 
twenty third Psalm may be taken as 
one example. 

We see no good reason why those 
Psalms which we have now in view, 
should not be sung in prose, as well 
as in verse. Metrical singing found 
favor among the reformers especial- 
ly because it could be performed by 
a whole congregation, while many 
of the chants used in the Romish 
church could be sung only by disci- 
plined and accomplished choirs. 
And if the comparison be made, as 
to public worship, between difficult 
music performed by a few men and 
women in the gallery, and more 
simple music sung by the congrega- 
tion generally, we have no hesitation 
in preferring the latter as far more 
appropriate and effective. But we 
may have congregational singing 
either in a hymn-tune or a chant. 
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All our Congregational churches, 
and most of the churches in other 
denominations, now make use of 
choirs, and wherever they are em- 
ployed, the singing comes to depend 
on them mainly, rather than on the 
congregations. Hymn-tunes have 
been changed and new ones intro- 
duced, till metrical singing has it- 
self become too difficult to be strict- 
ly popular, as the reformers intend- 
ed it should be. Let our metrical 
psalmody be. more simple, in order 
that choirs may only aid instead of 
supplanting the pe@ple in their wor- 
ship. But a chant may be simple 
enough for the same purpose. It 
has the advantage of making the 
words more distinctly heard, and of 
preserving their accent and quantity 
more perfectly than an ordinary 
hymn-tune, besides taking those 
words directly from the version 
most familiar and approved among 
all English readers of the Psalms. 
We love to hear Dr. Watts’s versions 
of the twenty third and the eighty 
fourth Psalms read or sung, but we 
are not therefore the less impressed 
when we hear them chanted with 
simplicity as they stand in our Bi- 
bles. This kind of church music is 
recommended by ancient usage. 
As being less artificial it prevailed 
before other modes, and for aught 
that appears, was the only style of 
singing employed in the Hebrew 
worship and in the primitive Chris- 
tian assemblies. It has continued 
in use, along with metrical singing, 
in most of the protestant churches, 
not only in England, but on the cen- 
tinent. The church of Scotland, 
and many of the English Puritans, 
associated chanting, as well as some 
other unexceptionable things, with 
the mummeries of the Romish ser- 
vice; but we do not of course in- 
herit their prejudices, which were 
the accidents, not the essence, of 
that puritanism which we revere. 
Nor can the example of our fathers 
be even plausibly urged against 
chanting, by those of their descgn- 
Vor. IV. 41 
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dants who employ choirs, and also 
what John Knox called the * kist fu’ 
o’ whistles.” The same persons 
who originally opposed chants, op- 
posed also organs and even choirs.* 
But the thing which they chiefly 
sought in their sacred music, and 
which is now scarcely attempt- 
ed—the participation of the people 
generally in the exercise—may be 
more easily secured ina plain chant 
than in most of the hymn-tunes now 
in use. And on the score of taste, 
this style of singing is found to be 
acceptable wherever it has been 
tried, not only among the perform- 
ers, but to the lovers of sacred mu- 
sic generally, and at the same time 
interesting to other hearers, as prose 
anthems always have been, on ac- 
count of its distinct utterance of sa- 
cred language. It has been intro- 
duced into a considerable number of 
our churches, and finds growing fa- 
vor ; though many of the most intel- 
ligent and esteemed worshipers, es- 
pecially in those congregations that 
have no organs, still confine their 
preferences on this subject to the 
metrical forms to which they have 
been accustomed. In agreement 
with the view here taken, a large 
selection of portions of the Psalms 
and other scriptures, in our received 
prose versions, is appended to the 
hymns in the new Connecticut Col- 
lection. 

As to those portions of the Psalms 
which, as Dr. Watts maintained, re- 
quire adaptation, in order to be prop- 
erly used in the worship of Chris- 
tian assemblies, his argument and 
method appear to us on examination 

* As late as 1771, the White Haven so- 
ciety (since joined with the Fair Haven, 
in the “ Umited Society’’) “ voted, That 
those persons who are singers in this con- 
gregation, be desired to sit in the gallery 
together,” which “ probably was the first 
formation of a regular choir" in that con- 
gregation. Inthe same year the church 
by vote selected the tunes to be sung, lim- 
iting the number to thirty, and afterwards 
to twenty five. See Rev. Mr. Dutton’s 


Hist. of North Church in New Haven, p. 
66, note. 
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only the more satisfactory. No 
good reason can be given why we 
should adopt as our own, either 
their personal or national peculiari- 
ties. That which David sung as a 
king or as a Jew, rather than asa 
saint, can not be appropriately sung 
by Christians as the expression of 
their homage. There is no more 
reason why they should address God 
in his language, any further than 
the same condition and experience 
are common to him and them, than 
why they should thus adopt the lan- 
guage of any other inspired man. 
That many things in the Psalms re- 
late to the peculiar history or cir- 
cumstances of their authors, can 
not be questioned. It is equally 
certain that when ordinary Christian 
worshipers now use such passages 
intelligently, they modify them, as 
far as they are able, in reference to 
such a use. Why then should not 
this work of adaptation be perform- 
ed in their behalf, more satisfactori- 
ly, by competent writers bestowing 
time and care on the subject, instead 
of being left to every individual to 
be done hastily and imperfectly as 
he finds occasion? ‘This is the 
work which Watts attempted, and 
with happier success than can be 
claimed for any other writer. 
Indeed, so far as David or the 
other Psalmists were themselves con- 
cerned, either as Jews or as indi- 
viduals, in the meaning of their own 
sacred hymns, we suppose the pro- 
priety of thus adapting such pas- 
sages, if they were to be used at all, 
would hardly have been questioned. 
But in that view, the Psalms would 
not have had the importance now 
attached to them, and hence, the 
method of using them would not 
have been a subject of so much so- 
licitude on either side. ‘The evan- 
gelical significance couched within 
or under their personal, local or tem- 
porary meaning, has ever invested 
them with their most sacred interest. 
Some passages being thus interpret- 
ed, under an obvious warrant from 
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the New Testament, as relating to 
Christ and the Gospel, many readers 
have discovered or imagined simi- 
lar allusions in every passage, and 
Christians generally have agreed in 
thus understanding, perhaps, the 
greater part of the book. When, 
therefore, the Psalms seem to refer 
to the experience, or the circum. 
stances of the writers and their coun- 
trymen, rather than to those of 
Christian worshipers, they are un- 
derstood not only of David, but of 
David’s Lord—not only of “the 
blood of bulls ayd of goats,” but of 
**the blood of Christ”—not only of 
the chief city in Judea, but of * the 
city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem.” Hence, such Psalms 
have been cherished as of perpetual 
and vital significance. For the 
same reason, as Watts maintained, 
they ought toe be in such a form, or 
so modified and adapted, that ordi- 
nary worshipers may employ them 
intelligently. ‘Their Christian sen- 
timent should be available for com- 
mon Christian use. As originally 
composed, they but obscurely inti- 
mated that truth with which we are 
chiefly concerned, and which is re- 
vealed to us distinctly in the New 
Testament. When we employ them 
as our own in addressing God, why 
should we retain their obscurity, just 
as if we had received no light? 
They anticipated certain facts re- 
corded in the gospels; and why 
should we celebrate those fagts only 
in the language of prophecy, when 
to us they have become history? 
Why should we express ourselves in 
the typical and shadowy language 
of the Old Testament, as if we were 
not acquainted with the New? And 
why should we employ such repre- 
sentations of the truth in singing, 
any more than in prayer and preach- 
ing? ‘The advocates of the older 
versions maintain the evangelical 
meaning of the Psalms, and its pre- 
éminent worth, as earnestly as Dr. 
Watts; and probably they suppose 
the worshipers to ascertain it for 
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themselves. The supposition, how- 
ever, is contrary to the fact; for 
though a mind constituted and train- 
ed like bishop Horne’s, could fancy 
such a meaning, even where it was 
not to be found, ordinary worshipers, 
whose wants ought to be chiefly re- 
garded in all that pertains to prayer 
and praise, rest in the more obvious 
sense of the words employed, nor 
can they be expected, where this 
sense appears foreign or unsatisfac- 
tory, to penetrate beyond it, nor to 
discriminate between real and imag- 
inary allusions to the Gospel, except 
in the passages cited with some 
such reference by the Apostles. 
And when a Psalm, which, on the 
face of it, relates only to David, is 
still sung by Christian assemblies 
because it may be understood of the 
Savior, why should it not be in such 
a form that they will thus understand 
it, and may therefore employ it with 
propriety? ‘The song itself, in 
which they are supposed to cele- 
brate the Savior, instead of being 
to them virtually an ‘ unknown 
tongue,” as it is confessedly in many 
instances, should at least suggest its 
own interpretation. ‘This was Dr. 
Watts’s design. 

One objection, however, against 
the literal versions, he does not seem 
to have noticed, and it is urged 
against some of his own versions. 
If we can not properly adopt the 
language of David any farther than 
the same condition is common to 
him and ourselves, how can we pro- 
perly adopt the Savior’s language 
except so far as our condition re- 
sembles his? If when common 
Christians praise God, they ought not 
to personate David asa Jew, or asa 
king, still less should they personate 
the suffering or the exalted Messiah. 
The 69th Psalm, for example, on 
account of the incident and refer- 
ence in John xix, 28, 29, is inter- 
preted as spoken by the Psalmist, 
not only in his own person, but in 
that of Christ. The 4th verse, (to 
which we have already referred,) 
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and several others, manifestly can 
not be truly uttered by worshipers 
generally, as relating to themselves ; 
they must be sung, if adopted in the 
letter, in the name either of the 
Psalmist or of the Savior. Is there 
not incongruity, or even irreverence, 
in a congregation’s praising God by 
enacting the part of another, even of 
him whom they worship? <A divine 
promise or invitation may be inter- 
woven with the song, as its theme or 
burden ; but if the song itself be the 
language of God to man, rather than 
of man to God, it better befits an 
orchestra than a choir—it belongs to 
an oratorio rather than to an offer- 
ing of praise. In other kinds of 
poetry and music, the boldest per- 
sonations have their place; but in 
worship, they are dramatic rather 
than devout. In the instance cited, 
our readers may observe that Dr. 
Watts, while in every version he re- 
fers the Psalm explicitly to the suf- 
ferings of Christ, in the first and 
secord parts of the common metre 
retains the form of the sufferer 
speaking, except in one or two stan- 
zas ; but in the third part, and in the 
long metre, makes the worshipers 
speak in their own persons concern- 
ing him, which is one reason why 
the latter versions have been used 
almost to the exclusion of the for- 
mer. 

On the other hand, the chief ar- 
gument against the adaptation in 
question has always been, that the 
double sense of the Psalms is a part 
of their divine method; and that 
since their author, through the in- 
spired writers, impressed on them 
this twofold character, of an obvious 
or literal meaning, and an evangeli- 
cal significance partially hidden, or, 
as it were, held in reserve, it be- 
comes us to copy the same charac- 
ter as exactly as possible in every 
use we make of them. ‘Thus Mr. 
Keble, in the preface to his version, 
which we have mentioned, feeling 
himself required to show why “ the 
evangelical meaning of the Psalms 
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is not” there *“*so much brought out 
as it might have been,” presents the 
old argument in language character- 
istic of his school. ‘lt seemed the 
more dutiful and correct,” he says, 
“and therefore, in the end, surely 
the more edifying way, to represent 
in this respect also, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the tenor of the Hebrew veri- 
ty: to observe the rule which he 
who spake by the prophets has (if 
it may be so said) appointed for 
himself in all his communications to 
mankind; to disclose, rather than 
exhibit, his dealings and his will ; to 
keep himself, to the generality, un- 
der a veil of reserve,” &c. All this 
would be pertinent, if the question 
were—how should the Psalms, or 
other holy Scriptures, be translated, 
for the devout study of all Christians ; 
or rather it would be superfluous, 
since no one has proposed to sup- 
plant them by any gloss or para- 
phrase ; and perhaps Keble’s ver- 
sion was designed only to be read 
as a translation, in verse. But as 
to the subject before us, his argu- 
ment can only amount to this—that 
in all ages after the coming of the 
Savior, that event should be cele- 
brated with the same obscurity of 
language in which the wisdom of 
God saw fit.to predict it a thousand 
years before !—or that Christians 
ought to employ, as the language of 
their worship, the very representa- 
tions of truth which God once gave 
to the Jews, instead of accommo- 
dating them to the more perfect re- 
presentations he has since given to 
themselves! As well might we be 
required to resume the Mosaic ritual, 
and grope our way to the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ through all 
the shadows which his Gospel has 
dissipated. ‘The statement needs no 
comment. The same writer re- 
marks further, that * considering the 
Psalms especially as divine poems, 
this surely (this reserve, or partial 
obscurity) is a quality which we 
should expect to find in them: a cer- 
tain combination of reserve with 
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openness being of the very essence 
of poetry.” The latter clause is 
just in criticism, as well as happily 
phrased. It would be absurd to turn 
the Psalms, or other poems, into di- 
dactic essays in verse, or to dilute 
them in prosaic commentaries, for 
lyric purposes. But this is as far 
from the method proposed by Dr. 
Watts, as from Mr. Keble’s; and as 
to the effect, it can not be pretended 
that his parapbrases, in the judg- 
ment of modern worshipers, have 
less of * the essence of poetry” in 
them than the more literal versions. 
He only desired to make the evan- 
gelical Psalms as intelligible, to those 
who use them, as hymns. “ Re- 
serve,” as a quality of composition, 
is of course relative, depending 
partly on the capacity of readers. 
So far as it lay in “ poetical cos- 
tume,” or national imagery and al- 
lusions, the Psalms must have had 
less of this character to the Jews 
than to us; but more of it to them, 
so far as it lay in evangelical senti- 
ment :—and for us to express such 
sentiment in their language, without 
modification, would seem to be the 
affectation of reserve, throwing a 
veil over what we have been able 
to see clearly. And in respect to 
all poetry, the question, how far such 
a quality is proper or allowable, 
must depend on the people for 
whom it is intended, and the use 
they are to make of it. An epic 
may be none the worse, if many pas- 
sages require a patient perusal in 
order to be felt; but a ballad, that 
is to be sung at all times by a whole 
nation, must make itself understood 
instantly and universally. No com- 
positions are more strictly popular 
in their design than metrical Psalms ; 
and they are obviously untitred for 
the use and benefit of the common 
people, so far as they fail in per- 
spicuity. ‘This deficiency is the 
more serious, in such compositions, 
because the occasions of their use, 
besides recurring frequently, are 
chiefly religious rather than intel- 
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lectual—not stimulating nor tasking 
the understanding for its own sake, 
but employing it as a channel to the 
heart. For other purposes, it may 
be well that the unlearned reader 
should “study out” if he can, the 
most obscure examples of the double 
sense to be found in the Psalms, and 
such men as Prof. Keble might al- 
ways prefer to detect the reserved 
meaning for themselves; but the 
forms in which Christians generally 
are to express evangelical truths and 
emotions in the worship of God, 
ought to be plain and unequivocal. 
We will only add, on this general 
subject, that the evangelical para- 
phrase or imitation of a Psaim, 
though it can not claim the authority 
of a literal version, will generally 
have some advantage over a mere 
hymn on the same topic, from the 
relation it bears to the divine origi- 
nal. It expresses Gne of the two 
senses which are supposed to have 
been in the mind of the inspired 
author, and hence it has a value 
above a merely human composition, 
for all who allow such an interpre- 
tation. ‘The evangelic sense is, in- 
deed, taken out of its mystical con- 
nection; it is seen palpably by it- 
self, instead of being detected, as 
through a veil, unfolded within the 
Jewish or personal sense: yet it is, 
at least, a part of the inspired 
thought, as certainly as the interpre- 
tation is correct. As to the prin- 
ciple of interpretation itself, or the 
doctrine of the double sense, we 
need not enter into it here, since the 
question before us lies between par- 
ties who agree cordially in such an 
understanding of many portions of 
thg Psalms. But to those who re- 
ject this method of interpretation, 
the imitation of a psalm still has a 
character and value of its own. It 
stands related to the original as its 
model. If not of the same material, 
it is cast in the same mould; if it 
does not coincide, it runs parallel 
with the psalm. As a poem, it al- 
lows of the same excellence, and 
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must be governed by the same rules, 
as the imitations of classic authors, 
which were so common with the 
English poets of the last century. 
The author is at least assisted and 
guided by the inspired poet, and may 
thus produce a better sacred lyric 
than if he wrote wholly from him- 
self, though with inferior credit for 
originality. His model isa guaranty 
against extravagance, or sheer in- 
anity. The imitation of Hebrew 
poetry will not be a vague conceit, 
beaten out to a prescribed compass, 
with clinking syllables. According- 
ly, paraphrases and imitations of the 
Psalms are often better than the 
hymns of the same author, in every 
quality of a good poem, and siill 
more frequently in the qualities pro- 
per to a sacred lyric, or in suitable- 
ness to public worship. Even in re- 
spect to Dr. Watts, who is acknowl- 
edged to have excelled any other 
writer in both kinds of composition, 
we believe that more of his hymns 
could be left out of new compila- 
tions than of his Psalms ;* and for 
the excellence of the former he was 
no doubt much indebted to his famil- 
jar acquaintance with the inspired 
models of the latter. If we consult 
the true idea of worship, we must 
often complain of modern hymns 
for their morbidly subjective tone, 
whereas Psalms, whether versions or 
imitations, are objective rather; the 
hymns analyze emotions, when the 
Psalms express them. ‘The difler- 
ence is often overlooked; or what 
we have indicated as the merit of 
the Psalms may have been hastily 
reckoned a deficiency; for which 
reason, and also from the want of 


* We refer to the number of his Psalms. 
or parts’ of Psalms, rather than to the 
whole number of his pieces under that 
name, as one is often only a repetition of 
another in a different metre ; for example, 
Ps. 93, L. M. and P. M., Ps. 148, P. M. 
and S. M. His book is most judiciously 
abridged, by omitting not only occasional 
stanzas in a long series, but whole pieces, 
wherever the same matter is better 
wrought out in another metre. 
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topical arrangement, they fail of 
their legitimate place in pulpit-se- 
lections, especially with young min- 
isters. We commend this point to 
the attention of those who conduct 
the devotions of assemblies with 
more regard to the subject of their 
discourse than to the true idea of 
worship. 

Notwithstanding the differences of 
opinion, and opposition of feeling, 
which any considerable change in 
religious usages always occasions, 
Watts’s Psalms soon made their way, 
as we have seen, to the place they 
were intended to occupy in various 
respectable and wide spread bodies 
of Christian worshipers. In some 
congregations, his Psalms were for 
atime probably the only book em- 
ployed, but generally his hymns 
were added, and the whole collec- 
tion, without abridgment or revision, 
was to the exclusion of all 
other similar compositions. ‘To this 
day, besides being the chief source 
from which all compilations are 
drawn, it is retained, as he left it, in 
most of the English churches in 
which it was once adopted ; and their 
later most popular collections, such 
as Rippon’s, Russel’s and Conder’s, 


used 


have been only supplements to 
Watts. Many of the Congregation- 


al and Presbyterian churches in this 
country still sing no Psalms but his, 
allowing no changes in these, or in 
his three books of hynins, (except- 
ing in national allusions,) and only 
The 
Baptist churches, too, have had their 
*“ Winchel’s Watts.” ‘These sup- 
plements have even added to his 
three books other hymns of his own, 
found in his ** Lyric Poems,” which 
he was too fastidious to propose for 
public worship. ‘Thus, his original 
work has been left by itself, as if it 
were so far canonical that whatever 
might be appended to it, nothing 
could properly be mixed with it, and 
some anathema might light upon the 
churches that should “take away 
from the words of the book.” Havy- 


adding Worcester’s selection. 
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ing overcome a superstitious oppo- 
sition, it became the object of a su- 
perstitious veneration. ‘Time, how- 
ever, serves to correct the one error 
as it did the other. 

In Connecticut for nearly sixty 
years, the Congregational churches 
have used only selections from 
Watts’s hymns, instead of his three 
books ;* but all of his Psalms, with 
certain modifications and additions, 
down to a recent date. ‘“ After the 
American revolution,” Dr. 
Dwight, in the preface to his collee- 
tion, “it became early the general 
wish of the churches and congrega- 
tions in this country, that such pas- 
sages in Dr. Watts’s version of the 
Psalms as were local, and inapplica- 
ble to our own circumstances. might 
be altered and made to accord with 
those circumstances.” He adds, 
“In several succeeding instances, 
such an alteration has been made.” 
We are not informed, however, of 
more than one formal or authorized 
undertaking of this kind before his 
own. As early as the year 1787, 
the General Association of Connect- 
icut entrusted this work to Joe] Bar- 
low, then somewhat famous as a 
poet, and since notorious at least for 
his * Vision of Columbus,” 
grew into * The Columbiad 


Says 


which 
Be- 


sides adapting those passages that 


ss 


were local or national, to the new 
condition of our country, he altered 
with considerable freedom, and of- 
ten really amended, the phraseology 
of other passages, and also versified 
the Psalms which Watts had omitted. 
His alterations generally showed at 
least a respectable skill in composi- 
tion.t and some of them were hap- 


* We are not aware whether all of his 
hymns were ever in common use in these 
churches. 

t For example, by a slight change (per- 
haps not needed yet extensively followed) 
he avoids a form now nearly or quite ob- 
solete, in Ps. 80, beginning, ** With rev- 
erence let,’ &c., in 2d stanza, putting 
“ rise’”’ for “ be” in Ist line, and transpos- 
ing in the 3d thus——“ with thee that ries.” 
His change of Watts’s 2d piece on the 
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pily executed, especially his modifi- 
cation of Watts’s 75th Psalm, which 
may be found in the latest Connecti- 
cut collection, applying it to the 
American revolution, instead of the 
English of 1688. In the same col- 
lection are retained his own versions 
of the 88th Psalm in L. P. M., begin- 
ning “* O God of my salvation, hear,” 
and of the 137th, ** Along the banks,” 
&ec., which have been much admir- 
ed, and 2 few others. Generally, 
however, his pieces were neither 
close versions nor spirited imitations, 
and though smooth and correct, had 
little positive merit. In the revision 
of Dr. Watts, he seems to have gone 
beyond the design of his employers, 
making so many verbal changes, 
which were needless or trivial, and 
sometimes worse, that his readers 
must have been offended by the vio- 
lence done to their sacred associa- 
tions.* ‘To the Psalms he added a 
selection of seventy hymns taken 
from Dr. Watts. We know not how 
generally the book was at first adopt- 
ed, but the compiler soon gave it an 
ill odor among the good people of 
Connecticut. Asa licensed preach- 
er, he had been a chaplain in the 
army, and was at this time a lawyer, 
but presently went abroad, became 
active in French revolutionary poli- 
tics, and was supposed to have im- 
bibed French irreligion. Such a 
man’s * praise’? could not be “in 
all the churches ;” and probably it 
was on account of the unhappy no- 
toriety which his foreign career gave 
him at home, that no trace of him, 
no version nor verbal amendment 
from his edition of the Psalms, found 
iis way into the work afterwards 
100th Ps., by omitting Ist stanza, and be- 
ginning the 2d, “* Before Jehovah's awful 
throne, ye nations bow’’—has been gen- 
erally adopted, and partly in Worcester's 
Watts. 

* We observe that a Presbyterian As- 
sembly, which has been jealous of New 
England innovations, has yet retained in 
the last collection of Psalms put forth un- 
der its sanction, many or most of Barlow's 
alterations, which were long since eschew- 
ed in the region where they originated. 
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prefaced for the same purpose and 
at the request of the same ecclesias- 
tical body, by the tutor and friend of 
his youth, Dr. Dwight. 

The name of Dwight has become 
familiar on the Psalm-book to many 
thousands who could not so well es- 
timate his higher and wider fame. 
He was requested by the General 
Association of Connecticut, in 1797, 
“to attempt the work anew,” the 
General Assembly of the Presbyteri- 
an church concurring with them “ in 
this important business.” His “ al- 
terations and additions” were exam- 
ined and recommended by a joint 
committee of the two bodies, and 
the book was published, according to 
the date of the preface, in the year 
1800. ‘The account there given of 
the origin and the design of the 
work, and the person chosen to exe- 
cute il, show that the utmost care 
was taken in this matter. ‘The se- 
lection of hymns, from various au- 
thors, was perhaps no part of the 
original design, or it was a subor- 
dinate part;* but though smaller 
than is now desired, it has always 
been esteemed a most judicious and 
valuable coimpilation. ‘The chief ob- 
ject was “to accommodate” Watts’s 
Psalms “to the state of the Ameri- 
can churches, and to supply the de- 
ficiency of those Psalms which Dr. 
Watts had omitted.”+ Many of our 


* The joint committee, after their first 
action, ‘recommend to Dr. Dwight to se- 
lect’ ‘hymns from Dr. Watts, Dr. Dod- 
dridge, and others, and annex them to his 
edition of the Psalms.’ The hymns, as 
compared with the Psalms, (in amount of 
matter, notin the number of pieces) are 
little more than as J0to17. The number 
of hyms is only 265, but many of them are 
long. 

t Holland, in his Psalmists of Britain, 
remarks that Watts ‘ little foresaw, when 
he entitled one of his sacred paraphrases 
“A Psalin for New England,” (Ps. 107) 
that toa minister of the Gospel in that 
very country, one of similar doctrines, and 
bearing the same titular degree with him- 
self, the English language would be first 
indebted for the successtul completion of 
that popular scheme of Paslmody which 
he left unfinished.’ 
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readers are better acquainted, or 
have been, with this book than with 
any other, and it needs no commen- 
dation after being used and approved 
so many years by the Congregation- 
al churches in Connecticut (perhaps 
without an exception,) and by many 
Presbyterian churches in other states. 

In revising the language of Watts, 
Dr. Dwight was very sparing of 
verbal alterations. Other compilers 
may learn a lesson from the modesty 
and forbearance of so competent a 
critic. “ [should have ventured far- 
ther,” he says, ** had I not been ori- 
ginally cautioned to make no altera- 
tions, except those which appear to 
be either absolutely necessary or 
plainly important.” His own ver- 
sions, which are thirty three in num- 
ber, make us regret that he did not 
attempt other hymns. He is now 
more favorably known as a poet by 
these, than by the longer and more 
ambitious productions of his earlier 
days. Some of them keep their 
place in the memory and the heart, 
by the side of Watts’s best. Besides 
the affluence ef language, the clear 
and comprehensive thought and the 
lofty solemnity of feeling which char- 
acterize his sermons, these pieces 
have the simplicity and directness 
which are the most indispensable 
qualities of a sacred lyric. We need 
only refer to Psalm 88th, L. M. and 
S. M. and 137th,* S. M. 

Yet it may be doubted, at least, 
whether Watts was not wiser in 
omitting some of the Psalms, than 
our General Association in attempt- 
ing to supply the deficiency. His 
design being to apply the Psalms “ to 
the Christian state and worship,” for 
that reason, as he tells us, he * en- 
tirely omitted some whole Psalms, 
and large pieces of many others,” 


* In the new Conn. collection, a part 
of the Sth Ps. 8. M., by Dwight, on ac- 
count of the length of the whole, is in 
Hy. 668; and part of his 137th, pt. 2, L. 
M. in Hy. 569. His 28th Ps., C. M., 
though less known, is scarcely less im- 
pressive than the above mentioned. 
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and chose such parts only as seemed 
to him susceptible of such a modifi- 
cation. Now if others have written 
good poems, and even admirable 
hymns, on the passages he omitted, 
still they do not seem to have suc- 
ceeded in what he shrunk from un- 
dertaking ; they have not carried out 
his idea of a Psalm. They have 
either confined themselves to a para- 
phrase, which, as Watts apprehend- 
ed, is not in those cases suited to or- 
dinary worship, or they have depart- 
ed from the Psalm so far as to give 
us not even an imitation, but rather 
a hymn partially related toit. Thus 
on the 88th Psalm, Dwight’s C. M., 
which comes the nearest to a para- 
phrase or imitation, is seldom if ever 
used, being made the complaint of 
the Savior, or of a worshiper in ex- 
traordinary circumstances; while 
his two admirable pieces in L. M. 
have no other relation to the Psalm 
than as founded on one interpreta- 
tion of three verses. And on the 
137th Psalm, his piece beginning “I 
love thy kingdom, Lord,” is one of 
the most beautiful hymns ever writ- 
ten, but not an imitation of the 
Psalm, except as it breathes the same 
general sentiment, and borrows the 
imagery of two verses; and Bar- 
low’s piece, which is a well execu- 
ted version, for that very reason can 
not be appropriately employed in 
worship, unless after some experi- 
ence like that of the captives in 
Babylon. The original Psalm, pa- 
thetic and affecting as any thing in 
the Bible or out of it, has been ver- 
sified by other still more eminent 
poets, but with inferior success.* Dr. 
Watts has sometimes exposed him- 
self to similar criticism, according 
to his own principles, as in the 69th 
Psalm, where some of his pieces fol- 
low the original so closely, upon one 
interpretation, as to be seldom used, 


* Our readers will find a choice and 
finished piece (from an unknown author,) 
which stands related to this Psalm as a 
Christian response, in the new Conn. col- 
lection, Hy. 097. 
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and the others, which are justly 
popular, are more properly hymns 
than either paraphrases or imitations. 
In the case of those Psalms which 
he omitted, allowance must be made 
to other writers who have attempted 
them, for difficulties which he knew 
not how to overcome. ‘ When the 
reader is informed,” says Dwight, 
“that Dr. Watts was discouraged 
from attempting these, | am persua- 
ded that he will not think the latitude 
which | have taken unwarrantable.” 
Nor are his sacred lyrics to which 
we have referred, really the less 
valuable for being rather hymns 
than Psalms. 

Dr. Dwight’s volume kept its place 
“for more than thirty years.” His 
selection of hymns, however, was 
felt to be too limited,* and singers 
complained that it had none of the 
new meters required by the modern 
tune-books. ‘To obviate the same ob- 
jections against Watts’s hymns, Dr. 
Worcester had published his supple- 
ment, which was enlarged by his son 
Prof. Worcester, in 1834; and for 
the same purpose in 1833 a supple- 
ment to Dwight’s selection was ed- 
ited by Rev. Dr. Bacon, containing 
227 additional hymns from various 
authors. But to make all later hymns 
an appendix to Watts’s three books, 
(especially as his first is not conven- 
iently distinguished from his second, ) 
or to the other more methodical 
compilation, subjects the whole work 
to a radical defect of arrangement, 
as Prof. Worcester acknowledges in 
his preface, and every new enlarge- 
ment, as in his supplement, only 
makes the confusion worse. ‘There 
can be no good reason why other 
hymns and other Psalms also, if 
worthy of being sung at all, should 
not be intermingled and incorporated 
with those of Watts, instead of being 
merely appended, Partly on this 


*“ Had I followed my own judgment 
only,” he says, “the collection would 
have been somewhat larger, but I found 
several judicious divines of opinion that it 
would be expedient to make it still less.” 


Vou. IV. 42 
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account, the books we have named 
have failed to satisfy many congre- 
gations. 

In the changes thus far noticed, 
Watts’s Psalms, which at first had 
been more jealously received as a 
more questionable innovation than 
his hymns, were more sacredly re- 
garded, being all scrupulously re- 
tained in those books which omitted 
many of the latter. But as prejudice 
wore away with the lapse of time, 
it came to be understood that even 
under this head, some of his pieces 
and a larger number of his stanzas, 
which were seldom read and per- 
haps never sung, might be dropped 
from a collection designed for pub- 
lic use without impairing its value, 
and that the space they occupy is 
needed for other pieces of higher 
acknowledged merit in the same de- 
partment. ‘That there were also in- 
accuracies and blemishes in his work 
was too obvious to be questioned. 
To say these things is no impeach- 
ment of his preéminent skill in this 
kind of composition, but only of his 
absolute perfection. ‘The wonder is 
not that the most gifted author of 
sacred lyrics in our language should 
have written unequally, or that after 
more than a century his few inferior 
poems should give way to the best 
selections from later authors; but 
that the contrary should have been 
expected or claimed for any writer 
—that every thing written by any 
uninspired man can be thought wor- 
thy of a perpetual and almost exclu- 
sive place in public worship. Watts 
never stood higher in discriminating 
public esteem than now, and never 
received higher enconiums from ac- 
complished critics than of late years. 
At the same time, the imperfections 
that could not but attend such a work 
as his have been more readily ac- 
knowledged, and the conviction has 
gained ground that since new mate- 
rials have accumulated for works of 
this nature, both his hymns and 
Psalms require abridgment and cor- 
rection. ‘There are those now who 
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stand up for every thing from his 
pen, with the same dogged pertina- 
city with which their fathers stood 
out against it ;* but there are always 
persons of this sort whom every ad- 
vance of public opinion must leave 
behind. 

As long ago as the year 1815, 
Dr. Worcester published his “ Chris- 
tian Psalmody,” in which he ven- 
tured to omit some of Watts’s Psalms, 
but the churches were not then pre- 
pared for such an innovation even 


under his auspices.t ‘The plan of 


incorporating the best versions, par- 
aphrases or imitations, from Watts, 
with those of other authors, in one 
body of Psalms, was first adopted, 
so far as we can learn, by the Re- 
formed Dutch Church in this coun- 
try, in the collection edited by Rev. 
Dr. Livingston, in the year 1813. 
But the first innovation of this kind 
among the churches that had used 
only Watts or Dwight before, was 
in the “Church Psalmody,” pub- 
lished at Boston in 1831. By re- 
jecting much inferior matter, and 
filling its place with brief selections 
suitable for singing, from various 
authors, with special reference to 
musical expression, this work found 
favor particularly with choirs, and 
has supplanted the older books in 
many congregations. On the other 
hand it has been complained of for 
omissions and alterations that were 
needless or worse, and especially 
for regarding musical adaptation 
rather than poetic merit. Without 
further comparative criticism on this 
and more recent compilations, we 


* We have heard of a man who admitted 
that some stanzas of Watts might be prop- 
erly erased, but protested he would not 
allow any man to erase for him! That 
is what we call the tyranny of private 
judgment. 

t His son tells us it “ was very favora- 
bly received,” but on account of the strong 
“ predilection of the community for Watts 
entire,” his father virtually abandoned ut, 
and edited the work known as * Watis 
and Select Hymns’’—in which the Psalms 
enclosed in brackets we understand to 
have been the ones before omitted. 
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must say that though the Church 
Psalmody omitted some things that 
we would have retained and altered 
others that we would have let alone, 
it gives many proofs of the taste and 
skill of the editors in amending re- 
ally exceptionable passages ; and to 
this source one or two later compil- 
ers have allowed themselves to be 
too much indebted without apology 
or acknowledgment. In respect to 
the Psalms particularly, it was novel 
in design, except as it may have 
been modeled after the English 
work we have before mentioned, 
* Pratt’s Collection,’ from which 
many of its materials were drawn; 
and by the variety and freedom of 
its selections prepared the churches 
for other books every way better 
fitted for the uses of public worship 
than any single author’s collected 
versions. ‘This experiment stimu- 
lated competition. We are ac 
quainted with at least six compila- 
tions,* that have been since issued, 
and are now used to some extent, 
among the Congregational, Pres- 
byterian and Baptist churches of 
this country. We have not room 
here, and the undertaking might 
seem too invidious, to compare these 
books particularily. In extent and 
variety they are greatly in advance 
of those with which * our fathers 
worshiped.” With one exception 
they all keep the Psalms and hymns 
apart, and all incorporate those of 
Dr. Watts with others from various 
sources. None of them include all 
his hymns, and only one retains all 
his Psalms, while still his pieces, in 








* The General Assembly's book, (issued 
or revised ;) the Christian Psalmist (at N. 
Y. by Hastings & Patton); and within 
the last five years. the Church Psalmist 
(Dr. Beman’s); the Psalmist (Baptist) ; 
Parish Psalmody, (at Philadelphia,) aud 
the Congregational, or Connecticut Gen- 
eral Association's Collection. The Parish 
Psalmody retains all of Watts’s Psalms, 
though interspersing others. Did the com- 
yilers conform it to what they could not 
- consider an unreasonable” prejudice? 
The Baptist collection intermingles psalms 
and hymns without distinction. 
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both kinds, far exceed in number as 
in quality, those of any other writer, 
and every new compiler thus hon- 
ors him as the chief singer of our 
Israel. ‘Ine most recent of these 
collections, prepared by the Con- 
necticut General Association, is no- 
ticed more at large in another arti- 
cle. The fact that within a few 
years so many works of this kind 
have been issued with so much care 
and expense, indicates the lively in- 
terest felt by the Christian commu- 
nity in that department of worship 
to which they belong. And the 


> 
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more we all acquaint ourselves with 
the materials of lyric devotion now 
accumulated in our language, the 
more may we enter into the experi- 
ence and reverence the memory, not 
only of the Hebrew, but of the Eng- 
lish Psalmist, who taught us to sing— 
“ The hill of Zion yields 
A thousand sacred sweets, 
Before we reach the heavenly fields, 
Or walk the golden streets. 
“ Then let our songs abound, 
And every tear be dry ; 
We're marching through 
ground, 
To fairer world’s on high.” 


Immanuel’s 


FALLEN EAGLE, 


Anp thou hast then come down here from thy height, 


Bird of the sun! 


‘Thou may’st no longer sweep 


The broad air with thy wings, fly at the storm 
Coming out from the north, or sweep away 


In all thy majesty and glory on 


Ever before it—turning now thine eve 
In scorn at the red lightnings launched along 
Thy passage, or with thy loud scream outdoing 


The very thunder. 
From thy high place. 


Thou hast been struck down 
Thy vigorous wing no more 
Can beat the void, and raise thee up. 


Thine eve 


Stareth no longer at the sun, or dareth 


All he can fling at thee. 


Thy noble heart, 


King of the sky! no longer beats and throbs, 
All conscious of its innate majesty, 


And almost god-like glory. 


Thou art struck, 


As *t were a star from its high place, and here, 
Dragyled and wet, thy plumes torn or plucked out, 


Thou liest and gaspest. 


Whose power, kingly one ! 


Marked thee and smote thee ? 
Grasping and great as °t is, ¢ 
Over thy re alm. 


*T was not man’s; his thought, 
can king it not 
Fle may behold the e—ay, 


He doth; and his proud thought will swee p thy track, 
And as thou dost so will he mark the sun, 


And try to steal his glory. 


But his power, 


Oh °t is of earth, and not, thou king! where thou 


Ridest and reignest. 


Was ’t the storm ? 


No. We 


SXeheld thee gaze at that, ascend and play 


With the live clouds, like billows o’er Heaven’s 
Crowded on by loud, harrowing winds. 


face 


We saw thee 


Mark its approach, and when thou hadst, aspiring, 
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Shown thine own kingly daring, then afar 

Sweep in thy conscious kingship, scorning both 

The storm’s fire and its bellowings, and then 

Thou didst ascend above its track, and calmly 

See it, thy subject, thundering on below! 

Who cast thee down then, king? Was it that king 

Who is indeed King? He who made this air 

Thou dar’st to play with so?—this earth ?—all earths ?— 
And all this glorious frame-work which we see, 

Both when the day comes, and when night brings down 
The mighty worlds that stretch afar and on 

Where can thought pierce not? He who made that heart 
So lion-like ? and gave that form that holds it ? 

And that proud wing, thy heart’s slave, by which thou 
Dost king it through the sky? yes, and e’en o’er 

The storm, thy master’s glory? Yes, t’ was He, 

King! ay, a king no more, who smote thee down, 

As *twere morn’s proudest cresset from its place, 

And here with all that’s base of earth has cast thee 

To flutter in the mire, and gasp and die. 


| wonder if thou hast a heart, proud bird ! 
Like to all other hearts that beat and are 
A part of the upholding fire and life 
And energy of the living universe ! 
Did it in some one part keep (shut from all 
Eyes but thine own, and that one other heart's 
‘That shared thy weakness) feelings, such as thrill 
And make that heart leap with a pulse no language 
Can fully speak of? Is there some peak now, 
Jutting up from old mounts somewhere on earth, 
Where thou ’st an eyrie ;—to which flew thy thought, 
With passion from thy proud track near the sun, 
And down to which as faithful as the light 
Thou sped’st when night wrapped earth, and where thou stay‘dst 
Till the morn roused thee up again? And there 
Didst thou with pride look on thy younglings, dreaming 
Of the far time, when with thee, mid the light 
And blaze of heaven’s noon, they should amaze us 
As thou dost? ‘That proud heart, as we must deem, 
Beat with the madness of that fire that burns 
Where heart and life are; and that fire may now 
Be burning, drinking thy life’s stream, the worst 
Drop of thy sorrows. 


Noble bird! like thee 
Many an eagle mind is smote from out 
Its proud track near the sun, and like thine own 
Crushed in the dust; and like thy noble heart 
Many are rent; and like thee too perhaps, 
They sigh for life’s last freedom—and in vain. 
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THE CONCISION, AS DISTINGUISHED FROM THE CIR- 


CUMCISION OF 


Tuose Jewish Christians who 
made circumcision necessary to 
church membership, being in this 
formalists, very naturally claimed 
to be the true circumcision, and in 
the only line through which bles- 
sings could descend from the patri- 
archal to the Christian church. ‘To 
be of the circumcision was an im- 
portant distinction, and seemed to 
give the party a great advantage 
over those who did not make cir- 
cumcision essential to a union with 
the people of God. And after much 
conversation, and a variety of ani- 
mated discussions, being more con- 
firmed in their previous opinions, as 
is usual when the arguments are 
mainly on one side, it was settled 
that their principles should be car- 
ried into practice. Hence those 
who would not submit to the Jewish 
rite of circumcision, were excluded 
from their fellowship and commun- 
ion. The conclusion seemed to be 
inevitable ; and no argument for 
making the true succession, ora par- 
ticular mode of baptism, an exclusive 
badge of discipleship, can be equal- 
ly plausible. 

How then does the inspired Apos- 
tle dispose of it? By a simple state- 
ment of the truth as it is, to be com- 
pared with the matter as they would 
have it. If circumcision was to be 
the distinguishing mark of Chris- 
tians, it must be a rite having refer- 
ence to the inward man; for other- 
wise the effect would be to exclude 
many of the real disciples of Christ 
from the church. He would call 
them, therefore, not the circumcis- 
ion, but the concision. And by that 
designation he would point out a 
most fearful feature of their practi- 
cal creed. Observe the company 
in which he places that object of 
his malediction. ‘ Beware of dogs 
—beware of evil workers—beware 
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of the concision. For we are the 
circumcision, which worship God in 
the spirit, rejoice in Christ Jesus, 
and have no confidence in the flesh.” 
Thus he triumphantly carries out 
the great principle, that circumcision 
was not that which was outward in 
the flesh, but that of the heart and 
of the spirit. 

What the apostle meant by the 
flesh, or by having confidence in the 
flesh, is plain, from the enumeration 
of particulars which follows. “If 
any man,” says he, “thinketh he 
hath whereof he might trust in the 
flesh, | more: circumcised the eighth 
day, of the stock of Israel, of the 
tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews; as touching the law, a 
Pharisee ; concerning zeal, perse- 
cuting the church; touching the 
righteousness of the law, blameless.” 
But all this did not make him of the 
circumcision, without a change of 
heart, which would bring him into a 
spiritual union with God and his peo- 
ple. By the concision, therefore, 
he meant a class of professed Chris- 
tians, who, for comparatively incon- 
siderable reasons, claimed to be ex- 
clusively the household of the liv- 
ing God. And inthe summary form 
of Paul, (Phil. 3: 2,3,) he contrasts 
the concision with the circumcision. 
They are great sticklers for the exclu- 
sive importance of forms: we worship 
God in the spirit. They think much 
of being the lineal descendants of 
Abraham: we rejoice in Christ Je- 
sus, as sinners saved wholly by his 
grace. They set up their claims to 
a standing in the church on such 
distinctions: we have no confidence 
in the flesh. They feel justified in 
shutting us out from church fellow- 
ship, because we follow not with 
them in the path of formalism: we 
feel constrained to concede to those 
who look away from these beggarly 
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elements to Christ, a perfect right 
to the privileges of the Christian 
church. 

Thus, whether we take the con- 
trast which the Apostle has institu- 
ted between the concision and the 
circumcision, or the state of things 
at the time he wrote, as the basis of 
our argument, we are brought to the 
same conclusion. And the conclu- 
sion is this, that those who adopt a 
rule in respect to modes of worship 
and church organization, which ex- 
cludes real Christians from the fam- 
ily and table of Christ, and carry 
that rule into practice, are the con- 
cision. lt is the high-churchism and 
exclusionism of primitive times. It 
is the reign of the Redeemer ex- 
changed for the chair of St. Peter— 
Christ for the Pope. It is formalism 
occupying the place of spirituality— 
uniformity affecting the importance 
of unity of the Spirit. It is some 
ritual of worship or of church build- 
ing, thrust forward, like the great 
toe of our father in God, to receive 
the homage of superstition, instead 
of the circumcision which worships 
God in the spirit, rejoices in Christ 
Jesus, and has no confidence in the 
flesh. It is the principle and prac- 
tice which would leave us no choice 
as to what is right and wrong, but 
only a choice between two evils. 
We must either be shut up, or cut 
off—be fed on the bread and water 
of affliction, or turned over to the 
doom of schismatics. 

Nor do commentators fail to dis- 
cover the fearful features of the 
principle which constitutes the con- 
cision, although they seem to shrink 
from its application. Cruden in his 
Concordance, gives the result of ma- 
ny learned patristic investigations. 
The concision are “ destroyers and 
renters of the church,” because 
they make ritual observances, or a 
certain model of church organiza- 
tion, the thing without which indi- 
viduals and churches can not be of 
the number of the owned and bless- 
ed of a covenant-keeping God. Be- 
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ware of the concision. Let us mark 
them which cause divisions among 
us, and avoid them. ‘The principle of 
concision, if carried out, can not but 
lead to divisions among the true 
friends of Christ. And those who 
deny a visible standing in the church 
to such as give credible evidence of 
piety, and a validity to the ordinan- 
ces of real churches of our Lord, 
and rigorously persist in such deni- 
al, after proper remonstrance has 
been offered, are to be regarded 
with dread, as evil workers. 

This will the more fully appear, 
as we now attempt to exhibit the in- 
fluence of the concision on the unity 
of Christ’s church. 

For this purpose we resort to a 
historical sketch, not of the entire 
course of events from the times of 
the Apostles, but of several points 
in the progress of the church, where 
the elements of schism have been 
developed in the division of the bo- 
dy of Christ. And, if we mistake 
not, it will be seen that close-com- 
munionism, high-churchism, concis- 
ion, or whatever else it may be call- 
ed, has been the cause of the most 
serious divisions which have taken 
place among the friends of the Lord 
Jesus. It was with nothing less than 
prophetic ken, that the Apostle said, 
Beware of the concision. 

It will not be necessary to speak 
of the cases in which the living 
members of Christ’s body have sep- 
arated from a large or a smal! num- 
ber of nominal Christians, and left 
behind them only a corrupt or a life- 
less carcase. We may suppose, if 
not believe, that there have been di- 
visions produced by the instinctive 
actions of life, as in the physical 
system, thus freeing itself from a 
burden, or a disease, that threatened 
its extinction. There is a vast dif- 
ference between those divisions 
which only sunder the ties that bind 
the true to the false, and these ex- 
plosions which are produced by the 
carnal element in the real family of 
Christ, so that it is difficult to say 
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on which side of the dividing line 
there is the most of life. When 
those separate, among whom there 
is no want of congeniality to forbid 
their living together in harmony and 
love, it is to be deplored as an im- 
mense evil. But when the good 
separate from the bad, so that the 
good are made better and the bad 
are set off to the world, where they 
belong, it is to be rejoiced in, as an 
unspeakable blessing. 

Perhaps the history of the church 
does not furnish a better illustration 
of this matter, than what is found in 
the division which has been com- 
menced and completed within the 
memory of some of us, in New 
England. I refer to the separation 
of the Trinitarians from the Unita- 
rians. It was not a schism in the 
hody of Christ. That fact in re- 
spect to the event, should be duly 
considered, and never be forgotten. 
Both parties were Congregational- 
ists; and some would ascribe the 
defection and the result to the con- 
stitutional weakness of Congrega- 
tionalism. But the test of a strong 
constitution and a sound organiza- 
tion, does not lie in detecting the in- 
sidious approach of an enemy, so 
much as in meeting him upon the 
field of battle, and in achieving the 
victory ; and tried by this test, the 
Congregational church has no occa- 
sion to fear a comparison with her 
aristocratic and prelatical sisters. 
The separation of the Free Church 
of Scotland from the Presbyterian 
hierarchy, which is sustained by 
state patronage, has been esteemed 
a spectacle of great moral grandeur. 
But in comparison with the separa- 
tion of Trinitarians from Unitarians, 
it was fitted to vulgar eyes—for it 
was made up of vastly coarser ma- 
terials, and drawn in harsher lines. 
On this side of the water, and in the 
bosom of Congregationalism, was 
seen that delicate and skilful appli- 
cation of gospel truth, which ascer- 
tains with fearful accuracy, where 
runs the line between the living and 
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the dead. Thus the separation was 
effected, after a long continued and 
severe conflict had served to show 
that there was no vital sympathy, 
though the parties had a common 
parentage, and a perfect identity of 
ecclesiastical organization. 

How different the thing, and how 
ditferent the result, when real Chris- 
tians are separated by a bigoted and 
exclusive adherence, in one or both 
of the parties, to a ritual of worship, 
or a model of church organization ! 

When the Apostle gave the alarm 
in his time, a division had already 
taken place, or was on the eve of 
taking place, in the church of Christ. 
Most of those who embraced Chris- 
tianity during the ministry of Christ 
and the earlier part of the ministry 
of the Apostles, were unquestiona- 
bly the descendants of Abraham, 
and regarded circumcision, not as a 
rite of the Mosaic, but of the Patri- 
archal dispensation—(for it was giv- 
en 430 years before the law ;) and 
they supposed that it must remain 
forever the seal of the everlasting 
covenant with the Father of the 
Faithful, and be applied to his spir- 
itual, as well as to his natural seed. 
Hence their disposition to turn those 
who would not submit to the sealing 
ordinance of the church, out of their 
doors. ‘This state of things was en- 
couraged by the connivance of Pe- 
ter, the apostle of the circumcision, 
until Paul felt constrained to set 
himself against both his fellow apos- 
tle and his party of Jewish exclu- 
sionists. He saw at a glance that if 
the principle upon which they were 
acting were not condemned, and the 
spirit which it fostered were not 
crushed in the embryo, it would nev- 
er cease to work mischief among 
the friends of the Lord Jesus. Even 
though the Mediatorial Governor 
could overrule it, and bring good out 
of the evil, it was understood in 
those times, as it has been since, 
that what needed to be overruled, 
was not to be chosen, nor tolerated, 
as better than holiness in its stead. 
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To trace the spirit of the concis- 
ion along down through the subse- 
quent vicissitudes of the church, we 
shall pause but a moment at the di- 
vision which took place in the eighth 
century. It was the first one of any 
note which has occurred, the results 
of which have been perpetuated to 
our times. 

The rival ecclesiastical dignita- 
ries, the Bishop of Rome and the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, were 
at the head of the two divisions. 
That fragment of the church as it 
was in the dark ages, known by the 
name of the Greek church, in dis- 
tinction from the Roman church, 
was the result of that rupture. The 
Greek church exists now, if any 
where with its former glory, in Rus- 
sia—although its Patriarch was abol- 
ished by Peter the Great. But what 


was the subject of dispute? Was 
it any thing vital to religion? Far 


from it. Had it been so, we might 
have been disposed to see something 
more holy than the concision in the 
separation. But the Roman Pontifl, 
be it remembered, did)not complain 
of any want of piety towards God, 
or any heretical opinions in respect 
to the Christian religion, in the east- 
ern churches; for if there were 
fears of this sort, they were rather 
on the other side. The claim at 
Rome was, that the authority of that 
see should be regarded as supreme, 
and that in obedience to its dictation, 
not one article of the Bride’s attire, 
however offensive, should be dis- 
turbed. It was not enough that they 
were good Christians; but if they 
would dissent from Rome in respect 
to a mode of worship, and insist up- 
on having the liberty to do it, they 
must be shut out of the church. 
( What was there but the concision ?) 

Let us now change the field of 
observation to the first part of the 
sixteenth century. It is not doubted 
that the Spirit of God wrought the 
Reformation. But the question is, 
was it a spirit of schism, or a spirit 
of concision, that separated the Pro- 
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testants from the church of Rome? 
To settle this question, it should be 
observed that Zuingle and others 
of the Swiss reformers, were for 
cutting loose from Rome at once, 
and would regard themselvesas leay- 
ing, not a living body, but a corpse. 
But Luther entertained far different 
feelings, and none but those of ven- 
eration and love for the Mother of 
churches, until he visited Rome, and 
saw with his own eyes the abomina- 
tions which reigned there. And 
even after that, he would have re- 
mained in her communion, and re- 
tained those who had been enlight- 
ened by his testimony, had the spir- 
it that governed their counsels been 
that of regard to the substance, 
rather than the shadow. Up to the 
time when his excommunication was 
published from the Vatican—March, 
1521, and when he was summoned 
to appear before the Diet of Worms 
—for they both happened in the 
same month—he seemed willing to 
make concessions as to all question- 
able righteousness, if he might be 
permitted to abide in the bosom of the 
Mother of churches. Nor is it for- 
eign to our purpose to remark, that 
in one of the instruments referred 
to, he was denounced and cursed as 
an enemy of God, while in the oth- 
er he was addressed as * well belov- 
ed, worshipful and holy.” 

If then Luther and his adherents 
were not schismatics, but only pro- 
testants, how came they separated 
from what was then regarded as the 
main body of the Christian church ? 
The only true answer is, that the 
Pope of Rome, who was accustomed 
to grant his subjects all other sorts 
of indulgences, would not indulge 
them in any deviation from the forms 
of worship or the pattern of church- 
building which he had _ prescribed. 
Their being animated and actuated 
by the spirit of Christ, was a matter 
of no consequence. If the Protes- 
tants would not consider the essen- 
tial element of all piety to consist in 
subjection to the Pope, and in the 
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observance of certain prescribed 
forms of worship, they must be ex- 
communicated from the church and 
heaven ; for in those days, the Pope 
and the Judge of quick and dead 
had but one set of keys. Nor is it 
possible for us to conceive what 
must have been the effect of that 
horrible decree of excommunication, 
had not the progress of the Refor- 
mation been such as to prevent the 
entire weight of it from coming 
down upon the reformer’s head. 
He would have been excluded from 
social and commercial intercourse 
with almost the whole world, and no 
one would have dared to minister to 
his necessities, even though he had 
been found perishing for want. 
From the Lutheran Reformation, 
we hasten to the time when that por- 
tion of the Christian church known 
by the name of Baptists, became 
confirmed in making immersion the 
exclusive mode of baptism, and the 
indispensable condition of entering 
the fold of Christ. If any one thing 
more than another served to bring 
them to that position—that fearful 
position—it was the act of the fra- 
mers of the Westminster Assem- 
bly’s Catechism, in rejecting im- 
mersion as one mode, and a suffi- 
cient and proper mode, of baptism. 
When they came to determine what 
should be regarded as valid Chris- 
tian baptism, the application of wa- 
ter by sprinkling and affusion, or 
pouring, was admitted without much 
discussion. But when immersion 
was proposed, debate ensued, and 
old prejudices were revived; and 
when they came to a vote, it was re- 
jected by a bare majority. It was 
a sad vote ; for it is more than pos- 
sible that the present existence of 
close communion in the Baptist 
church is the result of that decision. 
Congregationalism and close com- 
munion—republicanism and slavery, 
what conjunctions! It was an act, 
not indeed without provocation, but 
in the true spirit of the concision. 
And although no regard is paid to it 
Vou. IV. 43 
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as matter of authority by the Con- 
gregationalists of New England, it 
is nevertheless resented as an injury 
by those for whom the scourge was 
prepared, and it stands directly in 
the way of that free and Christian 
intercourse which should prevail be- 
tween the Baptists and other Chris- 
tian denominations. And had it 
been left as a mere matter of pre- 
ference, as common sense and the 
spirit of Christ would have left it, 
the distance between immersionists 
and others would have been nar- 
rowed down to almost nothing. 

We advance next to the Puritan 
reformation. What caused the sepa- 
ration of the Puritans from the Epis- 
copacy of England? Was it that 
one party claimed to have all the 
religion? No; it was the peremp- 
tory demand, and the use of harsh 
means to enforce the demand, (on 
the part of the church of England,) 
that the Puritans should conform to 
certain disagreeable ceremonials. 
The Establishment was so strenuous 
and fierce in insisting on the confor- 
mity, that it amounted to an abso- 
lute exclusion of those from the pale 
of the church who would not sub- 
mit. No toleration would be al- 
lowed—no dispensation be granted ; 
and the Puritans would sooner aban- 
don all they possessed, and be sev- 
ered from the visible church, than 
have such forms imposed upon them, 
and made exclusive badges of church 
membership, as would in their esti- 
mation eat out the very life of reli- 
gion, at no distant day. “A living 
dog is better than a dead lion.” 
Hence the separation of the Puri- 
tans from the English Establish- 
ment. It was then to be ascertained, 
even if it is not still a lesson but 
poorly learned in the school of 
Christ, that a toleration of various 
forms in the Christian family is ab- 
solutely necessary to present unity 
of the Spirit, in bold relief and due 
illustration, before an unbelieving 
world. And happy will it be for 
the church and for the world, when 
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it shall be clearly seen and practi- 
cally admitted, that the different de- 
nominations of Christians are not to 
be brought together into union tram- 
mels, in order to be made one body, 
but they are now, and will forever 
remain, oNE. And if we must show 
the Pope our unity in’ any other 
sense than this, and while he is not 
capable of understanding this, we 
must ourselves become Catholics. 
But if be is ever to be endowed with 
spiritual discernment, before he cea- 
ses to be a Pope, he will then see 
that there is even now a union in all 
the Protestant part of Christendom, 
such as Popedom never dreamed of. 
This calling out for union, as if the 
great Christian denominations were 
not acting in concert on all the vital 
interests of the church, and _ believ- 
ing in concert on all the essential 
doctrines of revelation, is an admis- 
sion, which is as unwise as it is 
untrue. 

For the further elucidation of this 
point, we will only advert to the acts 
of excision, passed in the Presbyte- 
rian church in this country, within 
the last ten years. As a matter of 
history, and fraught with important 
instruction for generations yet to 
come, it can not be considered as in- 
vidious or inappropriate for us to in- 
quire, what it was which finally led 
to the sundering of those ties of en- 
dearment which had held the two 
divisions of the Presbyterian church 
together in such delightful harmony 
for years. To those who think it 
was doctrinal disagreement, it is 
enough to reply, that the lines have 
not been run according to that rule. 
Nor do we risk much in asserting, 
that the great ado that was made 
about doctrinal disagreements, was 
extensively designed as a cover to 
the question of rituals and church 
order. How else can it be accounted 
for, that the divisions did not pass 
over the limits of a single denomi- 
nation? Doctrinal differences have 
prevailed as much, and have been 
discussed with as much freedom, 
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ability and warmth in other denom- 
inations as in the divided one. Had 
the principle of concision directed 
the discussion in Connecticut, the 
division would have passed through 
this state. It was really a question 
of church order; and by many it 
was declared that the perils of Pres- 
byterianism, as a divine institution, 
on account of its contact with Con- 
gregationalism, demanded the ex- 
cision, or more scripturally, the con- 
cision of the infected parts. And 
those who saw the danger, and knew 
that the spirit of the concision would 
not bear the light of the 19th cen- 
tury, drew up their forces under 
the cover of opposition to heresy, 
and advanced courageously to the 
rescue. 

Such are some of the fruits of the 
evil, against which the Apostle 
raised his voice. He saw—or if 
he did not, the spirit of inspira- 
tion which was in him did see—to 
what calamities it would give rise in 
the church. But we have been too 
much inclined to think that the con- 
cision deserved better company than 
dogs and evil workers ; and although 
uniformity and unity of the spirit are 
almost heaven wide, the distinction 
has often been lost sight of, both in 
times of war and peace. 

It remains now to claim for the 
Congregational churches of New 
England an unquestionable legit- 
imacy. Wecan say with truth, even 
if the matter were left unargued, 
that we are the circumcision, who 
worship God in the spirit, rejoice in 
Christ Jesus, and have no confidence® 
in the flesh. Let these be regarded 
as the infallible and ever abiding 
marks of the genuine descendants 
of the patriarchs, to whom the prom- 
ises were given, and with whom the 
covenants were made, which were 
confirmed in Christ the Lord, and 
the case is fully made out without 
further specification. 

The Jews set up their claims up- 
on their natural descent, and their 
observance of the rite of circum- 
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cision ; but the Apostle overturned 
that claim, by proving that God did 
not refer merely to the natural seed 
or descendants of the patriarchs, but 
especially to that which was given 
by promise, and was, therefore, out 
of the natural course. Now, says 
he, the children of the promise are 
counted for the seed. Thus it is 
shown, that the line was to run, not 
in the natural posterity of Abraham, 
but in the channel of the promise, 
and having reference continually to 
the grace and spirit of God, given 
to the heirs by promise. ‘They are 
not all Israel which are of Israel ; 
neither because they are the seed of 
Abraham were they all children. 
But in Isaac shall thy seed be called. 
For Isaac was as much a product of 
the miraculous influence of the Holy 
Spirit, as the human nature of Christ. 
What is by promise is not by nature, 
but by grace, and that is the line of 
descent. So the claim of the Jews 
falls to the ground, as far as it is 
maintained on the ground of natural 
heirship. 

Their other plea was, that they 
were the observers and subjects of 
the rite of circumcision, which was 
given unto the fathers. This plea is 
met and annihilated by showing that 
circumcision is not that which is out- 
ward, in the flesh ; but he is a Jew 
which is one inward|y—and circum- 
cision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, and not in the letter; whose 
promise is not of men, but of God. 

Thus, having overthrown the 
claims of the Jews, which were set 
up and maintained on their natural 
descent from Abraham, and their 
continued observance of the rite of 
circumcision, he had also clearly 
established the great truth, that the 
everlasting arrangement of grace 
had always and especially in view 
the spiritual seed—for they were the 
children of the promise. He had 
then only to apply the argument to 
himself and those with whom he was 
associated, and his case was made 
out triumphantly. We, then, are 
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the circumcision, says he, who wor- 
ship God in the spirit, and rejoice in 
Christ Jesus, and have no confidence 
in the flesh. 

Now, transfer the argument to the 
churches of New England, called 
Congregational—or, where there 
were none others. We might, in- 
deed admit the application of it, in 
a modified and subordinate sense, to 
the churches of other denominations. 
But we claim that it may be taken 
into the review of New England 
Congregationalism, without modifi- 
cation, and with all its native force. 
For with some inconsiderate and 
inconsiderable exceptions, these 
churches have heard and heeded the 
warning—beware of the concision ; 
and with a good degree of confi- 
dence, they can now take the lan- 
guage of the Apostle and use it in 
the same sense in which it was used 
by him— We are the circumcision 
which worship God in the spirit, and 
rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no 
confidence in the flesh. 

To establish the claim we have 
set up, it is not our intention to ar- 
gue the matter in a close and tedious 
form ; but, following the example of 
the Apostle referred to, we shall ad- 
vert to several facts, the obviousness 
of which will add to their intrinsic 
value. 

If there has been any ove thing 
more than another, by which the 
Congregational churches of New 
England have been distinguished, it 
is their maintaining, with uncom- 
promising constancy and zeal, the 
supreme importance of a spiritual 
religion.. The real difference be- 
tween uniformity and spiritual unity, 
has no where else been so fully and 
clearly taught. Hence, with all 
their conflicts, they have been in 
fellowship with more of what are 
called the evangelical denominations 
than any other churches on earth. 
They have made their forms few 
and simple, that the spiritual worship 
of God might not be encumbered 
and burdened, and that there might 
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be no danger of substituting the 
forms for the spirit. At the same 
time they have advocated, without 
wavering, Christian freedom. Not 
even the simplest form has been im- 
posed as an essential duty. All 
forms may be used without proving 
a person a Christian. Churches and 
individuals are at liberty to use, or 
not to use any forms, and have no 
right to bind them on others. In 
these churches, no forms or ordi- 
nances, human or divine, are neces- 
sarily connected with receiving a 
saving grace ; nor does the observ- 
ance or neglect of any throw an in- 
surmountable obstacle in the way of 
a sinner’s salvation, although they 
may have been discarded as unsuit- 
able and dangerous. ‘There is no 
moral obstruction in the way of 
keeping the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace. ‘There is no tempta- 
tion thrown out, to try some vain 
project of unionism, as if the unity 
of the spirit could not be kept with- 
out annihilating denominational dis- 
tinctions. Ina word, the Congrega- 
tional churches themselves are unit- 
ed by that spiritual bond—on that 
supreme regard to a spiritual reli- 
gion, which may and must form the 
basis of any union, and all the union 
that can ever exist in the church on 
earth. 

This modification of the forms of 
worship, by a paramount regard to 
the supreme importance of a spirit- 
ual religion, is a glorious evidence 
of the legitimacy of the Congrega- 
tionalism of New England. But this 
is not all. ‘There is one part of this 
modifying influence which. deserves 
to be separated from the rest, and 
to be looked at by itself. We refer 
to the fact, that Congregationalists 
have been kept, by their supreme 
and controlling regard for a spiritual 
religion, from setting up any form of 
worship or of church organization as 
an exclusive badge of the denomina- 
tion. The Judaising Christians may 
shut out those who will not sub- 
mit to be circumcised—the Roman- 
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ists may turn over to purgatory such 
as will not train under the decrees 
of the Pope—the Episcopalians may 
leave to uncovenanted mercies all 
those who will not take the grace 
through the three orders and in the 
true line of succession—the Baptists 
may bar their doors, and consign to 
starvation all such as will not come 
to their entertainments by the way 
of the banks of Jordan—and the 
Methodists may scowl on all those 
who will not assist them in endow- 
ing their priesthood with all the 
riches of the church. But here is, 
so far as these matters are concern- 
ed, an unsectarian denomination, 
bearing no exclusive badge upon its 
banners—offering its fellowship to 
all who worship God in the spirit, 
rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no 
confidence in the flesh—sometimes 
an object of dread to all, and a sect 
everywhere spoken against. Not 
even Presbyterianism has been free 
from the panic. ‘The truth is, that 
the ecclesiastical hierarchies, which 
have so framed their organizations 
that they seem well calculated to 
resist any visible aggression, know 
not what to think of a mere stripling, 
which approaches relying only upon 
the Lord, and having no weapon but 
the truth and spirit of God. 
ousy is excited, lest it should dis- 
solve all the strong bands by which 
they are bound together, and thus 
reduce them to their native elements. 
If our republican nation is a speck- 
led bird among the nations of the 
earth, so is the Congregational 
church ameng the ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations of christendom. 

By some it is insisted on, that the 
different ecclesiastical organizations 
should be brought into a more for- 
mal union, for the silencing and con- 
viction of Romanism ; but why is it 
not enough that all the churches, 
like those which have maintained 
entirely, and with a single eye, the 
Congregational design, should be- 
come the nurseries of a free and 
spiritual religion ? That is the only 
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basis on which a union of different 
denominations can ever be settled 
in this world. ‘The American Bible 
Society and the American Tract So- 
ciety are fair specimens of the pro- 
ductions which might be expected 
from a union resting on such a foun- 
dation. In these, eight or ten or 
more denominations of evangelical 
Christians are harmoniously prose- 
euting the work of their common 
Lord. ‘To our apprehension, there 
is more evidence, or that which it is 
more difficult to gainsay, in this 
harmonious operation of different 
sects, than there would be in their 
actual consolidation into one church. 
Nor would we ask for more glory 
to rest on the Congregationalism of 
New England, than what will be its 
share, when its agency in the pro- 
duction of those union institutions 
which have blessed the family of 
man with their benefactions, shall 
be faithfully written, or otherwise 
published to the universe of God. 
And if this voluntary flowing toge- 
ther of the streams of charity is not 
demonstration, fully armed and for- 
tified, of a free and vital union of the 
agents, then of what use could a 
forced and formal union be for the 
conviction of those who, though dead, 
make just such a state of things 
among themselves their pride and 
boast? If they believe not Moses 
and the prophets, neither would they 
be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead. ‘They will admit no evi- 
dence which threatens to show their 
works to be evil. 

We will only detain our readers 
long enough to advert to the charac- 
teristic missionary operations of the 
Congregationalists of New England ; 
and let us not be thought to deny 
that there is genuine Congregation- 
alism out of the Congregational 
church, or out of New England. 
No; the fears and struggles of the 
Presbyterian church, and the loosen- 
ing of the cords in the other modern- 
ized hierarchies of divine right, fur- 
nish evidence to the contrary. Nor 
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do we deny that there is exclusion 
in the Congregational church; but 
we advert to this item of the history 
of Congregationalism with a devout 
satisfaction. ‘There is something in 
it which is more like primitive times 
than what can be found anywhere 
else. It is, to us, a most refreshing 
and encouraging portion of the his- 
tory of the church. 

And what is there so signally 
characteristic in the missions of Con- 
gregationalism ? It is a small thing 
apparently in the principle; but in 
its practical results, when adhered to 
as it has been by Congregationalists, 
it wears the stamp of divinity, and 
tells of a commission from above. 

This is true of the Home Missions 
of New England. The Sent have 
been charged simply with the faith- 
fui preaching of the gospel. If 
churches were to be planted or built 
up, they were to be such as the state 
of the case demanded. Who will 
undertake to say where most of the 
treasures and laborers have been 
found to fill New York and Ohio, 
and the regions still farther west, 
with Presbyterian churches? And 
where else on the footstool of God 
has a church been seen pouring out 
her charities like water, and furnish- 
ing the men by tens and fifties to 
plat and sustain churches of an- 
other denomination? <A church 
pledged to wear an exclusive badge 
could net have performed such a 
work. They must go forth with the 
colors of their party flying ; and the 
ore: izations must be made to con- 
fe.e: to the pattern showed them in 
their instructions. 

Nor has this principle of Congre- 
gationalism been developed only in 
the field of Home Missions. <A de- 
lightful instance of the same kind 
has been furnished by the mission- 
ary labors among the Nestorians, in 
Persia, under the direction of the 
American Board. The government 
of the Nestorian church is Episco- 
pal, although in its forms of worship 
it resembles far more, we may be- 
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lieve, the Greek church. From 
these forms the life had mainly gone 
out, and the object was to pour the 
light and heat of divine truth upon 
them, that those which would bear 
the application might be revivified 
and remain, and that what would not 
bear the test might be removed. 


Heaven smiled upon the labors of 


the missionaries, gave them success, 
and won for them the confidence of 
the people. A bishop of the Nes- 
torian church visited this country, in 
company with one of the mission- 
aries. tle was asked by those who 


were interested in such matters, if 


any attempt had been made to dis- 
turb their ancient order of church 
government. His reply was, that 
not a stone of the church edifice had 
been touched. Noble testimony ! 
And the halo of glory becomes still 
more resplendant when we under- 
stand that this Nestorian bishop was 
threatened with exclusion from the 
catholic heart of American Epis- 
copacy, if he would not abandon 
those who had hazarded their lives 
to teach him and his people the way 
of God more perfectly, without of- 
fering to move a single stone in their 
ecclesiastical structure. 

These are some of the more ob- 
vious grounds on which we claim for 
the churches and the Congregation- 
alism of New England, a legitimate 
descent from the patriarchal church 
in the direct line of the apostles and 
prophets. Weare the circumcision, 
which worship God in the spirit, re- 
joice in Christ Jesus, and have no 
confidence in the flesh. 

Some in our own times have seem- 
ed disposed to render Congregation- 
alism more sectarian in its spirit, and 
more aggressive in its operations. 
If it be wished to make the churches 
only more coy of the tricks of 
proselytism, and better able to ad- 
vocate the cause of a free and spir- 
itual religion, there may be good 
reason for the movement; but for 
ourselves, we desire nothing more, 
at this point, except that all the mem- 
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bers of the Congregational churches 
may fully understand the nature and 
tendency of the concision, so that 
they may have no temptation to re- 
sort to it inself-defense. Let them 
beware of the concision ; and if that 
does not make them Congregation- 
alists, we will be content with their 
being Christians. Nor would we 
establish on the walls of Zion an 
ecclesiastical sectary, if we could, 
To extend the boundaries of Con- 
gregationalism, it is only necessary 
that the watchmen upon her watch- 
towers should beware of the con- 
cision, and the world will, sooner or 
later, know the spirit and power of 
Congregationalism, even if it does 
not adopt their name and form. Be. 
fore her, as she comes up from the 
wilderness, leaning on the arm of 
her beloved, the firmest and proud- 
est hierarchies that were ever rear- 
ed upon the footstool of Jehovah will 
melt away and ultimately perish, as 
by an invisible hand. 

Much pains has been taken to fix 
reproach upon those who consecrate 
their offspring to God in baptism, as 
if they must, of course, symbolize 
with the Jewish Christians, who in- 
sisted upon circumcision in order to 
Church membership ; and for us to 
assert our right to be regarded as 
the circumcision, seems to be sufh- 
cient ground for suspicion. But, 
like the Apostle and his associates, 
we are neither gulled nor offended 
with the word. As it was a term 
appropriated by the early Christians, 
we have no doubt that it is capable 
of an unobjectionable construction. 
We are therefore the circumcision ; 
not because we are the observers 
exclusively of any life-giving forms, 
or know of any particular form of 
church government which has ex- 
clusively letters patent from on high, 
but because we worship God in the 
spirit. We are the circumcision ; 
for we rest in no succession or nat- 
ural descent for acceptance with 
God, but we rejoice in Christ Jesus. 
We are the circumcision; for we 
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have no confidence in washing away 
the filth of the flesh as to the saving 
of the soul, but require that it should 
be the answer of a good conscience 
towards God. With us, natural de- 
scent from pious parents has not been 
a passport to the privileges of the 
divine household. Credible evidence 
of spiritual legitimacy is invariably 
sought for and demanded. No body 
of men has been more cautious, or 
exacted more in the candidates ad- 
mitted to the hospitalities of God’s 
house. Let the reproach, — 
be fixed where it belongs ; on those 
who make the mode of a form, or 
the manner of church organization 
an indispensable term of communion. 
We have no such custom, nor has 
the true circumcision any such 
mark. 

And what a broad platform does 
this view of the matter place before 
us, on which to preach the gospel of 
the kingdom !—to besiege the con- 
sciences of sinners !—and to batter 
down the fortresses of formalism ! 
A minister taking this position may 
truly have a single eye ; for he does 
not need to look hither and thither, 
lest those who come to Christ at the 
call of the gospel should not come 
under this arch, or through that pool 
—he does not need to be anxious 
lest this laver or that turret should 
be forgotten or misplaced. He can 
take his stand before the sinner’s 
conscience, armed with spiritual 
weapons, not to take him through a 
set of forms, but to take possession 
of him for God, and in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Does he ap- 
pear entrenched in a rampart of 
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forms, and ask whether he shall sur- 
render by going down the banks of 
Jordan, or by passing under the 
hands of the bishop, we do not say 
either or neither. But we say, sur- 
render your hearts to God, to be re- 
newed by the holy spirit and washed 
in the blood of Christ—surrender 
yourself and yours, to be used for 
your Redeemer’s glory. 

In conclusion, then, let us ask our 
readers, here and now, if they have 
anything to say why their souls 
should not be the subjects of this 
salvation? We come not to intro- 
duce them into the kingdom through 
an imposing display of Gothic archi- 
tecture, nor by training them in 
through a rich variety of grace- 
ful ceremonies—for they might be 
tempted to forget whether these be- 
long to the material or the spiritual 
world. We would introduce them 
at once through the parted vail of 
the Savior’s flesh, by which the eyes 
of his followers were holden for a 
time—to the things of the spirit. 
‘The great Masterand Teacher, when 
on earth, did not select the strange 
and the beautiful as the indicators 
of his grace. Ye have this treasure 
in earthen vessels. We are only as 
the clay spread upon the eyes of the 
blind—the fingers of flesh inserted 
in the ears of the deaf—and as the 
voice of the Son of Man at the sleep- 
ing place of the dead. Now, then, 
while the Holy Ghost condescends 
to make use of us to anoint your 
eyes, to probe your ears, and to 
sound the alarm over the slumbers 
of your tomb, look up—be opened— 
hear ! and your souls shall live. 
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Dre. D'AUBIGNE AND HIS MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS-+* 


ALMost every man in this coun- 
try has read Dr. d’Aubigne’s three 
first volumes of the History of the 
Reformation,—as many have read, 
or are reading, the fourth, published 
within the last year,—the volume 
before us is a collection of this au- 
thor’s sermons and tracts, written and 
published on various occasions, and 
forming a very pleasant miscellany 
for all such as care for truth, and 
who would also obtain a further idea 
of a man, who has, within these 
few years, become so widely and 
favorably known. 

There is prefixed to this volume 
—prepared by his friend, Dr. Baird 
—a brief yet interesting memoir of 
its author, in which we notice with 
singular interest the fact, that Dr. 
d’Aubigné’s blood and stock are, 
by a sort of necessity, anti-Romish, 
and Protestant; since his ancestors, 
for three or four generations back, 
have been the objects of Rome’s 
abhorrence, and consequent perse- 
cution. We take from this brief 
memoir the following :— 

* John Henry Merle (or, as he is called 
in England and this country, Merle d’Au- 
bigné,) was born in the city of Geneva, 
in the year 1794. Consequently he is a 
little more than forty-eight years of age. 

* Although a Swiss by birth, Dr. Merle 
is of French origin. His family, like that 
of many of the inhabitants of Geneva, is 
descended from Huguenot ancestors, who 
were compelled to leave their native coun- 
try because of their religion, and to take 
refuge in a city upon which one of their 
countrymen, John Calvin, had been the 
instrument, under God, of conferring the 
blessings of the Reformation. 

“The great-grandfather of the Rev. 
Dr. Merle d’ Aubigné, on his paternal side, 
was John Lewis Merle, of Nismes. About 
the epoch of the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, (1685,) this worthy man, who 
was a sincere Protestant, fled from his 
country, and took refuge in Switzerland, 


* D’Aubigné, and his Writings: with a 
sketch of the life of the author, by Rev. 
Robert Baird, D.D. New York, Baker 
& Scribner, 1246. 


in order to enjoy the religious liberty 
which France, under the rule of Louis 
XIV., denied him. 

His son, Francis Merle, married, in the 
year 1743, Elizabeth, the daughter of a 
Protestant nobleman residing in Geneva, 
whose name was George d’Aubigne, 
Agreeably to a usage which exists at Ge- 
neva, and, I believe, in many other por. 
tions of Switzerland, by which a gentle- 
man adds the name of his wife to his 
own, in order to distinguish him from 
othem persons of the same name, Mr. 
Francis Merle appended that of d’Au- 
bigne to his own, and was known as Fran- 
cis Merle d’ Aubigné. Since his day, the 
family have retained the name of Merle 
d’ Aubigné At least this was the case 
with the son of Francis Merle,—the fa- 
ther of our author,—as well as with our 
author himself. 

* George d’Aubigné, just mentioned, 
whose daughter Elizabeth, became the 
wife of Francis Merle, was a descendant of 
Theodore Agrippa d Aubigné, who left 
France in the year 1620, on account of 
religious persecution. This Theodore 
AgTippa d’Aubigné was no common man. 
The old chroniclers call him un Calvin- 
iste zé/é, si oneques il en fut ; ‘a zealous 
Calvinist, if there ever was one.” He 
bought the domain of Lods, near Geneva, 
on which he built the Chateau of Crest, 
which still remains. The old Huguenot 
warrior handled the pen and the ly re as 
well as the sword; and his Tragiques,a 
poem full of life and genius, drew a vivid 
picture of the court of the imbecile Hen- 
ry IIL. of France, and his infamous moth- 
er, Catherine de Medici. His Historie 
Universelle de la fin du 16me Siecle had 
the honor of being publicly burnt at Paris 
in the year 1620, by order of Louis XIII. 
He wrote also the Confession de Saucy, 
and several other works. It is related of 
him, that, at the age of eight years, he 
knew well both the Latin and the Greek 
languages. At the age of fourteen he 
went to Geneva, to finish his studies in 
the “ Academy,” or University, of that 
city. Having completed his course in 
that Institution, he returned to France ; 
whence, as has been stated, he was com- 
pelled to fly in the year 1620. Upon es- 
tablishing himself at Geneva, he became 
allied by marriage, with the families of 
the Burlamachi and Calandrini, two of 
the most honorable families in that city, 
both of Italian origin; for Geneva was a 
“City of refuge” to persecuted and exiled 
Protestants of Italy as well as of France. 

“Francis Merle d'Aubigné had many 
children, one of whom Amié Robert Merle 
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d’ Aubigné, was born in 1755, and was the 
father of three sons; the oldest and the 
youngest of whom are res vectable mer- 
chants in this country—the former in 
New York and the latter in New Orleans 
—and the second is the Rev. Dr. Merle 
d’Aubigné, the subject of this notice. 
Amié Robert Merle d’Aubigné had a 
strong desire in his early years to conse- 
crate his life wholly to the service of his 
God ; and his parents allowed him to pur- 
sue the studies requisite for the right dis- 
charge of the office of the ministry of the 
gospel. But on his father’s death, his un- 
cle and guardian, ‘ par un caprice qui fit 
le malheur de ma jeunesse, (through a 
caprice which rendered my youth mise- 
rable.) as he says in his memoir, written 
for his oldest son, William, caused him 
to give up his studies and embrace other 
pursuits. 

“The end of this excellent man was 
truly tragical and deplorable. Inthe year 
1799 he went on an important commercial 
mission, to Constantinople and Vienna. 
On his return from the latter city to Ge- 
neva, through Switzerland, in the autumn 
of that year, he was met on the road near 
Zurich, by the savage and_ infuriated 
hordes of Russians, who had recently 
been defeated by the French forces under 
the command of Massena, and by them 
was cruelly murdered ! 

“ His widow, who is still living in Ge- 
neva in a vigorous old age, devoted all 
the energies of an active and enlightened 
mind to the care of her fatherless chil- 
dren; and new daily thanks God for hav- 
ing supplied ler with the means of giving 
them a liberal education. 

“The preceding paragraphs will suf- 
fice to give the reader some knowledge 
of the ancestors of the subject of this 
biographical sketch.’’—pp. 13-15. 

gray PI 

From the above it would seem 
that Dr. d’Aubigné has a sort of 
right to be Protestant in self-defense, 
even if there were not in his own 
life and individual convictions and 
conscience other reasons, why the 
system of Evangelical truth, as 
taught in Protestant churches and 
countries, should find him one of its 
chiefest lovers and defenders. 

To give some idea of d’ Aubigne 
himself, and also as affording inter- 
esting information, in respect to the 
Protestant Seminary with which he 
is connected at Geneva, we quote 
again from Dr. Baird. 

“The Rev. Dr. Merle d'Aubigné was 
educated in the ‘ Academy’—or, as it 1s 
more commonly called by strangers, the 
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University—of his native city. After hav- 
ing completed the course of studies in the 
Faculties of Letters and Philosophy, he 
entered that of Theology. I am not cer- 
tain as to the time when he finished his 
preparations for the ministry ; but believe 
that it was about the vear L816. 

“The Theological Faculty in the Acad- 
emy of Geneva, when Dr. Merle d’Au- 
bigné was a student, was wholly Socini- 
an in its character. Whatever were the 
shades of difference in regard to doctrine, 
which prevailed among its professors, 
they all agreed in rejecting the proper di- 
vinity of the Savior and of the Holy Spir- 
it, salvation through the expiatory death 
and intercession of the former, and re- 
generation and sanctification by the influ- 
ences of the latter. With these cardinal 
doctrines of the Gospel, others which are 
considered by all Evangelical Christians 
to be fundamental in the system of their 
faith, were also renounced. Alas, the 
same state of things exists at this day, in 
the school which Calvin founded, and in 
which that great man, as well as Beza, 
Francis Turrettin, Pictet, and other re- 
nowned men taught the youth, who gath- 
ered around them, the glorious doctrines 
of the Gospel and the reformation. 

“Tt was under such instruction that Dr. 
Merle pursued his studies for the sacred 
ministry. But it pleased God to send a 
faithful servant to Geneva about the time 
that he was completing his theological 
training. ‘This was Mr. Haldane of Ed- 
inburgh,a wealthy and zealous Christian, 
who still protracts a long and useful life, 
which has been spent in the service of 
his Master. ‘This excellent man, deplo- 
ring the errors which prevailed in the 
theological department of the Academy, 
endeavored to do what he could, during 
the sojourn of a winter, to counteract 
them. For this purpose he invited a 
number of young men to his rooms in 
the hotel in which he lodged, and there, 
by means of an interpreter at first, he 
endeavored to teach them the glorious 
Gospel. Tn doing this he commented on 
the Epistle to the Romans at much length. 
God blessed his efforts to the salvation of 
some ten or twelve of them. 

‘Seldom has it happened that an equal 
number of young men have been convert- 
ed about the same time, and in one place, 
who have been called to perform so im- 
portant a part in building up the kingdom 
of Christ. One of these men was the ex- 
cellent Felix Neff, of blessed memory. 
Another was the late Henry Pyt. The 
greater part of them, however, still live 
to adorn and bless the church in France 
and Switzerland. But none of them have 
become more celebrated than the subject 
of this notice. 

“Not long after his ordination, Dr. 
Merle set out for Germany, where he 
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spent a number of months, chiefly at 
Berlin. On his way to that city, he pas- 
sed through Eisenach, and visited the 
Castle of Warburg, in the vicinity, fa- 
mous for the retreat, if not properly the 
imprisonment, of Luther. It was whilst 
gazing at the walls of the room which 
the great reformer had occupied, that the 
thought of writing the ‘ History of the 
Reformation’ entered his mind, never to 
abandon it till its realization should put 
the world in possession of the immortal 
work whose existence may be said to 
date from that day. 

* From Berlin, Dr. Merle was called to 
Hamburgh, to preach to an interesting 
French Protestant Church, which had 
been planted by pious Huguenots, when 
compelled to leave France upon the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes, and 
which has been continued by their de- 
scendants. _ In that city he spent five 
years, diligently employing his time in 
amassing information on the great sub- 
ject upon which he had resolved to write. 

* From Hamburgh he was invited to 
Brussels by the late king of Holland, to 
preach in a chapel which he had erected 
mm that capital, for Protestants who spoke 
the French language. At that time, and 
down ull 1830, Belgium (of which Brus- 
sels is the capital.) was united to Holland, 
and formed a portion of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands. 

“In the year 1830, a revolution took 
place in Belgium, oceasioned as much by 
religious as by political causes. The 
priests, in order to deliver the country 
from the Protestant influence which a un- 
ion with Holland diffused in it, joined De 
Potter and the other ‘ patriots’ in their 
revolutionary measures. The enterprise 
succeeded, The Dutch were driven out; 
and all who were considered friendly to 
the king, or intimately connected with 
him, were in no little danger. Among 
those who were in this predicament was 
Dr. Merle. At no small risk of his life 
he escaped from Belgium to Holland, 
where he spent a short time, and thence 
went to his native city. 

“The return of Dr. Merle to Geneva 
was most opportune. The friends of the 
truth had been steadily increasing in 
number since the year 1516, and had be- 
gun to think seriously of founding an or- 
thodox school of theology, in order that 

ious Swiss and French youth, who were 
ooking to the ministry of the Gospel, 
should no longer be forced to pursue their 
studies under the Unitarian doctors of 
the Academy. The arrival of Dr. Merle 
decided them for immediate action. The 
next year (1831) the Geneva Evangelical 
Society was formed, one of whose objects 
was to found the long desired seminary. 
In this movement Dr. Merle took a prom- 
inent part, and was placed at the head of 
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the new school of theology. His inti- 
mate friend, the excellent Mr. Gaussen, 
so favorably known in this country for 
his Theopmeustia, and in Switzerland for 
many other writings, took an equal part 
in this important enterprise, and was cho- 
sen professor of theology. Mr. Gaussen 
is one of those in Geneva who have had 
to endure much of the ‘shame of the 
cross,’ and he has endured it well. For 
the noble stand which he had taken in 
behalf of the truth, he was, by the gov- 
ernment, turned out of the church of 
which he was for years a pastor, A 
man of fortune, as well as of rich gifts 
and attainments, he has devoted himself, 
without a salary, to the infant institution 
which he and Dr. Merle, sustained by 
some distinguished laymen--among whom 
I may mention Col. Tronchin, Ch. Gau- 
tier, and M. Boissier—have been the in- 
struments, under God, of founding and of 
raising up to its present respectable stand- 
ing. Commencing with some three or 
four young men, it has steadily increased 
till it has now forty students, including 
both the preparatory and the theological 
departments. 

“ This seminary has enjoyed the talents 
of other valuable and distinguished men. 
For several years, M. Galland was a pro- 
fessor in it. The late and still much la- 
mented Steiger, the pupil and friend of 
Tholuck, was a professor in it during 
some years ; and, at present, it enjoys the 
services of Messrs. Pilet and La Harpe, 
who are worthy colleagues of Merle d’Au- 
bigné and Gaussen.”"—pp. 15-18. 


From the above we sce through 
what d’Aubigné has passed, to fit 
him for his present position ; we see 
God, in his own way and time, 
preaching the truth in a region, 
which, however once favored with 
the light of religious knowledge, is 
now strangely overshadowed with 
the clouds of error ;—yet we see in it 
after all, very much to encourage the 
friends of true religion for the future, 
and make Christians, the werld over, 
earnest in prayer and effort, that 
this new school, in the place of the 
former school of the prophets, should 
be a sun rising not only on Geneva 
and on the whole of Germany, but 
on Europe—and also on the whole 
of the eastern world. 

We wish to give some idea which 
we obtain of the author of this vol- 
ume from his various writings, and 
which seems to show him eminently 
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fitted for his place and for future 
effort. D’Aubigne is evidently a 
student and alearned man. Noone 
can read his History of the Refor- 
mation, without finding it, and feel- 
ing it, on every page. Wherever 
authorities are wanted, they are 
sought out and given, until the read- 
er can not doubt that the truth is 
with the historian. ‘The number 
and variety also of references and 
quotations, evince the same fact, and 
secure for the historian that confi- 
dence on the part of the reader, 
which is so agreeable to the reader 
himself, as also highly necessary to 
give any permanent effect to the 
effort of the historian. ‘This volume 
evinces the same thing. From its 
character, it has less to do with au- 
thorities ; yet no one can fail to see, 
in the very thought, and even mode 
of thinking peculiar to the author, 
that he is a wide read and deep 
thinking man, in connection with the 
subject on which he discourses, and 
which is so dear to his heart. 
Again, d’Aubigné is a French- 
man. We mean by this he seems 
to possess the volatile, airy temper- 
ament and earnesiness, which is not 
the earnestness of a regular John 
Bull, and this, we think, fits him for 
hisplace. By an airy temperament, 
no one will think we mean a light 
and trifling one; but a_ sort of 
buoyant, pleasant enthusiasm, which 
any one can see in the writings of 
Saurin and others of the French 
clergy, and which is a sort of na- 
tional growth or spontaneity of 
French character. ‘There are two 
kinds of powerful enthusiasm in this 
world—one which drives ‘hrough a 
mountain, and another that can scale 
its summit—and d’Aubigné’s is the 
latter of these. ‘The first may be 
needed in very great exigencies. 
Luther lived when men were wanted 
to drive through a mountain, and 
Luther was the man. We never 
think of him, far off amid the storms 
of the Reformation, but we think of 
Atlas towering .up and holding the 
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very skies on its shoulders. But 
Germany needs not such a man now. 
Luther now, might kill the Refor- 
mation going on there, by his very 
force and violence. L’Aubigne, 
however, with his different, yet still 
equally genuine enthusiasm, seems 
exactly calculated to take the Ger- 
man and French mind where he 
finds it, and pour light in, on and 
over its darkness, till it shall see and 
renounce its own errors. 

D’ Aubigne, also, isa genius. He 
might write a poem—perhaps a 
great one. What a dramatic power 
is seen summoning up and guiding 
the several characters that are made 
to pass in review before us in the 
History of the Reformation, till the 
men, good and bad of that age, stand 
out with a distinctness, like the Pa- 
tience and Faith of old John Bunyan, 
or Gabriel and Satan of Paradise 
Lost! The history of Luther, as 
given in these volumes, is a perfect 
and great drama. ‘The story opens 
like one. Every thing works to- 
wards the development of the char- 
acter of the great hero. ‘Things 
gather around him for the final close. 
At that point-——his standing before 
the Diet at Worms, in 1521—the 
one thing which more effectually 
than aught else broke Rome’s pow- 
er—we see him towering up like 
some lone hill, around whose awful 
breast the storms c!ose and mutter, 
threatening death; yet still with a 
light touching its beautiful summit 
far off in a higher atmosphere, where 
the storms of this world could not 
intercept the blaze from the eternal 
sun. ‘That sun was the light of 
truth. It came from Heaven on 
Luther ; and, being from Heaven, it 
dispersed the fearful darkness about 
him at Worms; and showed all 
Germany, and with it the world, the 
awful errors, with the horrible foul- 
ness of the mistress of abominations, 
against which Luther warred. We 
know of no one in this day, who can 
possibly be matched with d’Aubigné 
in this respect, except Carlyle. Dif- 
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fering in every other respect,— 
as wide asunder as the poles, save 
in their love of what each esteems 
truth, Carlyle, in his French Rev- 
olution, and in his Past and Present, 
makes the past, with its living, 
breathing men, stare upon you, like 
actual, ‘ouchadle realities. His char- 
acters stream along like a moving 
diorama in a picture gallery. ‘There 
they are. You see them—feel you 
have facts before you. So it is with 
d’Aubigne. One knows who and 
what lived, when Luther stood and 
grappled with and throttled the full 
grown portrait of Romish sin! The 
same vivid, breathing mind is in this 
volume of miscellanies. Here are 
no characters to rise up and stalk 
along over the stage ; yet the power 
is there to conjure them if necessary, 
and you feel it. 

D’ Aubigné is also a man of judg- 
ment. 
common sense. In a man of his 
apparent mind and temperament, 
such as we have supposed his to be, 
there would be likely to be a defi- 
ciency inthis respect. Ardent, ear- 
nest minds see not always the plain 
land-marks of common sense—but 
shoot along, valuing more the speed 
than the accuracy with which the 
path is kept, in their course of pro- 


gression. |’Aubigne has this ear- 
nestness. He shoots along with 


great rapidity. Sometimes the move- 
ment is so rapid, that we shut our 
eyes as in a rail car, actually afraid 
to see where we are going. Yet it 
will be found on re-reading any por- 
tion of d’Aubigne’s great work, and 
comparing it with veritable history, 
that the author has a something in 
him which balances his mind, keeps 
him with the truth in the midst of 
prejudices, lets him see facts clear 
and distinct when the heart is in an 
earnest and fiery glow, and thus 
enables him to present a historic 
period with liveliness and warmth, 
at the same time that it preserves 
the actual verity and broad exhibi- 
tion of a Hume or a Mackintosh. 
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Let those who would doubt, test 
d’Aubigné by this method, and the 
result will fully sustain our commen- 
dation. 

But, above all, d’Aubigné’s heart 
is in the right place, and this gives 
him at once the warm sympathies of 
the whole Christian world. He be- 
gan life, and he has lived, where 
error could be seen, and was seen, 
just as it is. He has lived, too, 
where error has put on the most 
perfect and fascinating garb it can 
possibly assume. It pleased God, 
however, to exhibit to him the sys- 
tem of evangelical truth,—that truth 
he embraced—and grace has evi- 
dently engrafted it into his soul, 
with a power only possible fo grace. 
He is one who has drank deep, and 
still drinks, of the life stream that 
lives forever. From Christ he has 
drawn, and still draws, al! that is 
good in himself, that is useful in his 
teaching, that is the basis of his 
hopes for future usefulness. No 
one could dream, while reading him, 
of any other than a Gospel, whose 
first and whose whole doctrine was 
salvation by grace. Out of it are 
the issues of life. It flows from the 
fount fast by the throne of the liv- 
ing God. Whoever would drink of 
this stream, he would have to look 
here. Who would teach it to others, 
should look here. ‘That stream is 
a river, wide and deep, offering life 
to millions. He would do his part, 
both by what he has writ and may 
write, to disseminate truth as it is, 
that others with him might see its 
salvation. ‘Those who read d’Au- 
bigne will catch this spirit, and say 
there is a man evidently raised up 
by God, to do no inconsiderable 
share in saving a world. 

There is perhaps one other par- 
ticular in which we would express 
an individual opinion of the mind 
of this author—it is the utter ab- 
sence of a something or other, easi- 
ly seen, but not easy to describe, vet 
which may perhaps be character- 
ized as a subtle infusion of the Ger- 
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man mind. However much others 
may value, in this country, the writ- 
ings of evangelical men in Germany, 
so many of which have been trans- 
lated into English within the last 
few years, we hold them in less es- 
teem. ‘There is, through the whole 
German mind, a sort of indistinct- 
ness, as if most of its philosophical 
opinions were loosely held; a sort 
of grasping after what is not, and a 
guessing of what may be—which, 
as it seems to us, is not natural to 
the plain, straight forward, common 
sense Saxon blood and stock of New 
England, and which seems not in all 
respects favorable to rational reli- 
gion. Actual revelation becomes in- 
termixed with what may de true, yet 
still is not revealed, until the actual 
line between the two is not easily 
seen or is forgotten; and hence one 
of the greatest of all dangers to the 
evangelical system of truth—viz. : 
that its friends shall fall into the 
habit of not drawing all their tenets 
from the Bible itself. Those who 
have read some of the most evan- 
gelical of these books, have perhaps 
caught themselves wondering at the 
thoughtlessness with which this or 
that author mixed up, in the life and 
character of some bible worthy, 
what was revealed with what might 
be true. The story is made out 
with all the minuteness of a Dante 
describing a scene in purgatory, and 
the picture filled up with a fullness 
that puts to shame one of Hogarth’s 
pictures. Now,this may be defended 
on the score of probability, of its 
necessity to give distinctness to facts 
and scenes, and that such scenes 
and facts are useful to stimulate and 
assist devotion;—but we must answer, 
that things probable, if not revealed, 
may be false ; that if the picture re- 
ceived but a few strong strokes from 
the pencil of Heaven, man can not 
improve it; and that it is both un- 
philosophical and false in fact, to say 
that minuteness in painting, either 
by words or the pencil, gives force 
toa whole picture. What we need, 
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to give effect toa fine scene in Bible 
history, or the character of an apos- 
tle, is a few life-like strokes, given 
with a pen of truth; the Bible has 
done this for us; and it is an act of 
presumption to attempt to go beyond 
this, and fill up with a human pen 
what was left untouched by that 
In the writings of 
d’Aubigneé nothing of this kind forces 
itself on the attention. It is a won- 
der that this is so, placed as he may 
be said to have been, in the very 
midst of it. Yet, like a common 
sense man, he addresses common 
sense men, and seems to have drawn 
his philosophy and inspiration from 
the plain letter of the Bible. ‘This 
gives a distinctness to his concep- 
tions, which is one of the chiefest 
charms of his books, and is proba- 
bly one of the great secrets of their 
extensive popularity. 

Entertaining these views of the 
character and writings of d’Aubigné, 
we can not but survey him, in his 
present exposed and remarkable po- 
sition, with an interest such as we 
award to few living benefactors of 
our race. If performing a work for 
the intellectual and spiritual good of 
man, such as is performed by few, 
does not entitle him to the name of 
benefactor, then the name is misap- 
plied ; but we should like to be 
pointed to some of the great men in 
the world’s estimate—either on the 
battle-field or in council—who have 
done, or are doing, so much for 
which the world should be thankful, 
as this same humble minded, spirit- 
ual teacher of the word of Christ. 
God, by his providence, has placed 
him in a most eminent sphere. He 
is where Europe, and the world, are 
looking at him. He is in the midst 
of the very sources of truth in his- 
tory he is investigating, and he seems 
to have discovered many things 
never heard of before. Yet what 
he has discovered, seems but the 
filling up of the known outline of 
history ; and his filling up has that 
verisimilitude with the outline, that 
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carries conviction along with it. 
He is also performing a work as 
teacher, second to none. Fifty 
young men, well instructed at Gen- 
eva, will do more for France, Swit- 
zerland and the states of Germany, 
than four times that number raised 
up in other countries. ‘They are 
part and parcel of the soil they 
stand on; and they acquire from 
this fact, and the feeling it brings 
with it, a power to do good, such as 
can be gained from nothing else. 
Holding the position he does, he 
becomes, with his school, an object 
of interest to Christians abroad, and 
a stimulant to double exertion. Is 
it nothing, when demands are made 
on the churches for the purposes, 
for instance, of the Foreign Evan- 
gelical Society, that God has his 
teachers in the very regions we wish 
to reach, and men of powers that 
command, as well as win, respect ? 
The churches want faith, when these 
demands are made—here they have 
the proof of what God is willing to 
do, and is doing, right before them ; 
d’Aubigne, therefore, in his posi- 
tion, cheers the heart of Faith, and 
opens the hand liberally, which else 


STODDAR 


STODPARDEANISM is a name given 
by common consent to the peculiar 
views respecting the admission of 
persons to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, which were first 
publicly advocated by the Rev. Sol- 
oman Stoddard of Northampton. 
He was ordained pastor of the 
church in that town in 1672. He 
is said to have been on other points 
a decided Calvinist, and was a man 
of much learning, of fervent piety, 
and held a high rank among the 
New England clergy. 


* A Historical Sketch of Stoddardean- 
ism, with some account of its effect upon 
the churches in Old Hampshire County, 
Mass. 
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perhaps were closed on its gold, 
from the convulsive graspings of a 
doubting heart. 

Entertaining too the views we do 
of this man and his writings, we 
would see these writings in every 
hamlet and dwelling in the land, 
There is nothing in them but what 
harmonizes weil with plain, genuine 
New England piety. ‘The humblest 
spirit among our hills or in our val- 
lies, as well as the most gifted in 
our cities, may read these books and 
gain wisdom,—wisdom from the 
beautiful spirit they exhibit—as well 
as gather a fund of information, 
which can be obtained from no oth- 
ersource. He speaks as one whose 
eye-sight has been purged by the 
pure beam that comes from the 
eternal one—feels as one whose soul 
seems to have been baptized in the 
fountains of eternal love,—those 
who read him, we think, will find 
their own spiritual eye brightened, 
and the heart brought into a fuller 
and completer sympathy with the 
heart of the governing Power over 
all—Christ!—the Redeemer and 
King. 


DEANISM.* 


In order to understand the origin 
of the peculiar sentiments advocated 
by Stoddard, it will be necessary to 
mention some historical facts, to 
show that the public mind was pre- 
pared to embrace his views, and that 
he himself was made desirous of 
finding arguments to support his 
doctrines. 

In 1631, the General Court of 
Massachusetts Bay passed an order 
that “ for time to come none should 
be admitted to the freedom of the 
body politic, but church members,” 
and none were received to the 
churches in those days unless they 
gave evidence of having been renew- 
ed by the power of the Holy Ghost. 
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By this law all unregenerate persons 
were cut off from the priviliges of 
freemen. It will be readily seen that 
the spirit of liberty that existed in 
the hearts of non-prefessors as well 
us professors, would naturally lead 
to one of two results ; to a lowering 
of the terms of admission to the 
churches, or to the repeal of the law. 

In 1657, the Legislature recom- 
mended to the churches, to call a 
council of ministers to discuss ques- 
tions relative to membership. The 
council convened in June of that 
year, and continued in session more 
than two weeks. It was decided, 
that those parents, who had been 
baptized in infancy, if moral and 
respectable, were bound to own the 
covenant and have their children 
baptized. By so doing, we suppose 
they became so far members of the 
church, as to be eligible to civil offi- 
ces. ‘This was called the half-way 
covenant. ‘Those who owned it, 
brought their children to baptism, but 
came not to the communion. 

There seems to have been two 
reasons, that operated upon the 
minds of the council, and lead them 
to the result we have named; one 
was the political reason already men- 
tioned; the other was the fact that 
so many children were growing up 
without baptism. Having come out 
from the Episcopal church, where 
almost all the adults of the congre- 
gation were communicants and the 
children baptized, it was shocking to 
their feelings to see so many grow- 
ing up without bearing the seal of 
the covenant. The influence which 
the institutions of the mother coun- 
try still had over them, made them 
feel, as if all were heathen, over 
whom the name of the Trinity had 
not been pronounced. 

In 1688, at the accession of Wil- 
liam and Mary, the law that requir- 
ed church-membership as a test of 
citizenship, was repealed. The 
churches however still continued 
rigid in the examination of members 
for full communion. They were 
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required not only to regard them- 
selves as regenerate persons, but to 
give evidence of it amounting as 
near to absolute certainty as the 
nature of the case would admit. 
It is probable that through fear of 
admitting some who were not Chris- 
tians, they excluded some that 
were. In the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, and in the first 
part of the eighteenth, it appears 
that many persons who were regard- 
ed by the community as regenerate, 
were kept back from offering them- 
selves for admission to the church, 
because they were not themselves so 
fully satisfied of the reality of their 
piety, as they supposed they should 
be. The latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, was a time of great 
religious declension; the churches 
diminished in numbers, and some 
believed that a change in the terms 
of admission would have a favorable 
influence upon the cause of religion. 

Such was the state of public sen- 
timent respecting the admission of 
members to the church in the early 
part of Mr. Stoddard’s ministry. 

In 1704, Mr.S. preached asermon 
from Ex. xii. 47 and 48, which was 
published in 1707, in which he avow- 
ed his belief that unregenerate per- 
sons might come to the Lord’s sup- 
per. The substance of his argu- 
ment was this, that regeneration was 
not a test of fitness for eating the 
passover, and should not therefore be 
a test of fitness for the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper. The following 
skeleton of the sermon may be found 
in the life of president Edwards, 

1. “It is not to be imagined that 
John the Baptist judged all that 
were baptized by him to be regen- 
erate.” 

2. “If unregenerate persons might 
not be baptized, the Pharisees would 
not be blamed for neglecting bap- 
tism.” 

3. “ The children of God’s peo- 
ple, who were usually unregenerate, 
ought to be baptized.” 

4. * A minister who knows him- 
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self to be unregenerate may lawfully 
administer baptism.” 

5. “ Unregenerate persons might 
lawfully come to the passover, so to 
the Lord’s supper, ifthey have knowl- 
edge to discern the Lord’s body.” 

6. “ It is lawful for unregenerate 
persons to give testimony to Christ’s 
death. ‘They need to profess what 
Christians do.” 

7. “There is no certain knowl- 
edge, who has sanctifying grace.” 

8. “The opposite doctrine, [i. e. 
that none but the regenerate may 
come to the Lord’s table] hardens 
man in impenitency.” 

9. “If unregenerate persons may 
not come, those who do must have 
assurance.” 

10. “* No other country neglects 
the ordinances as they do in New 
England.” 

It will be seen that this whole ar- 
gument is inferential, and much of 
the data mere supposition. 

In 1708, Dr. Increase Mather pub- 
lished a reply to this sermon, which, 
not having seen, we have made a 
skeleton of his argument from Stod- 
dard’s answer. 

1. These sentiments are contrary 
to many express passages of Scrip- 
ture. Matt. xxii, Ll and 12; 1 Cor. 
xi, 27—29; Ezek. xliv, 7 and 9; 
Levit. vii, 20. 

2. Unsanctified men are not fit 
materials for a church and therefore 
not for the Lord’s supper. 

3. When unsanctified persons 
come to the Lord’s supper, they med- 
dle with that they have no right to. 

t. If unregenerate persons may 
come in order to be converted, there 
would doubtless be some promise 
urging them to come for this reason. 

5. If the Lord’s supper be a con- 
verting ordinance, then profane per- 
sons ought to be admitted. 

6. It is an opinion contrary to the 
practice of primitive churches, and 
opposed to the sentiments of the 
most eminent reformers, and agrees 
with Papists and the looser sort of 
Protestants. 
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7. If it be impossible for unre. 
generate persons, while such, to be 
worthy communicants, then they 
have no permission from God to 
commune at all. 

This argument of Mather’s is di. 
rect, manly and unanswerable. 

In 1709, Mr. Stoddard published 
a reply entitled * An Appeal to the 
Learned,” ora vindication of the right 
of visible saints, or persons whose 
outward conduct is good, to the 
Lord’s supper, though they be desti- 
tute of a saving work of God’s Spirit 
upon their hearts. He complains in 
his appeal, that his sentiments had 
been misunderstood. Dr. Mather 
said the question was, “ whether 
God required unsanctified persons 
while such to come to his table, and 
whether the church may admit to 
communion those, who are not in the 
judgment of charity, true believers ?” 
Mr. Stoddard said the true question 
with him was, “ whether sanctify- 
ing grace is necessary to the lawful 
attending upon the Lord’s supper ?” 
This is a distinction without a differ. 
ence. 

The * Appeal to the Learned,” 
was a small 18mo. of 98 pages, divi- 
ded into three parts,—(1.) A reply to 
Dr. Mather; (2.) ‘To Baxter, Vines 
and Charnock ; and (3.) eleven “ di- 
rect arguments” to prove that sancti- 
fying grace is not necessary to 
church-membership. ‘The first five 
arguments and the ninth are the 
same he gave inthe sermon. ‘The 
remainder are the following. 

6. ** Unsanctified men may attend 
other ordinances, and duties, and 
therefore the Lord’s supper.” 

7. “Some unsanctified persons 
are in external covenant, and there- 
fore may come to the Lord’s sup- 
per.” 

8. “If it is lawful for some un- 
sanctified persons to carry them- 
selves as saints, it is lawful for 
them to attend the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper.” 

10. * Those that convey to their 
Children a right to the sacrament of 
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baptism, have a right to the supper. 
Some unsanctified persons do this, 
and therefore have this right.” 

11. “If the invisible church is 
not the prime and principal subject 
of the seal of the covenant, then 
some unsanctified persons may par- 
take of the Lord’s supper.” 

Here the controversy rested for 
several years. Some churches, es- 
pecially in Old Hampshire county, 
very soon adopted the sentiments of 
Stoddard, and admitted persons of 
outward morality to the sacramental 
table, and the leaven diffused itself 
more and more. 

The next publication that appear- 
ed on the subject was a dialogue be- 
tween a minister and parishoner, on 
the subject of coming to the com- 
munion. ‘The object of it was to 
remove the objections of a person 
who had neglected to unite with a 
church, through fear of eating and 
drinking damnation to himself.* 

Mr. Stoddard died in 1729, and 
the controversy was revived by his 
grandson and successor, the Rey. 
Jonathan Edwards, in 1749. Mr. 
Edwards was ordained pastor of the 
church in Northampton in 1727, and 
during the first part of his ministry 
admitted persons to the church on 
the same principles that his grand- 
father had done. He had no con- 
science, he says, on the subject; but 
when he came to examine it for 
himself, he was convinced that his 
course had been unscriptural, and 
he could no longer, with a good con- 
science, admit persons to the com- 
munion who did not give evidence 
of having been regenerated. In 
1749, he published his ‘ Humble 
Inquiry into the rules of the Word 
of God, concerning the Qualifica- 
tions relative to full communion in 
the visible church.” At this time 


"This little volume was written by 
Benjamin Wadsworth, President of Har- 
vard College, and republished in 1772, 
with a preface by Stephen Williams, D. D., 
Longmeadow, and at the expense of Col. 
John Ashley, of Sheffield. 
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nearly all the churches in Old Hamp- 
shire county, which then included 
Hampshire, Hampden, Franklin and 
Berkshire, had embraced Stoddard- 
ean principles, and practiced accor- 
dingly. ‘The churches in Suffield, 
Somers and Enfield, Ct., belonged to 
the Hampshire association. 

In 1750, at the time of Edwards’s 
dismission, there were in the terri- 
tory we have named, twenty five set- 
tled pastors ; their names were,— 

Robert Abercrombie, Pelham ; 
Joseph Ashley, Sunderland ; Jona- 
than Ashley, Deerfield; John Bal- 
lantine, Westfield; Edward Billings, 
Belchertown; Robert Breck, Spring- 
field ; James Bridgham, Brimfield ; 
Benjamin Doolittle, Northfield ; Eb- 
enezer Gay, Suffield, Ct.; Abraham 
Hill, Shutesbury ; Samuel Hopkins, 
West Springfield ; Samuel Hopkins, 
Great Barrington; Jonathan Hub- 
bard, Sheffield; Jonathan Judd, 
Southampton; Freegrace Leavitt, 
Somers, Ct.; Noah Merrick, Wil- 
braham ; David Parsons, Amherst ; 
Peter Reynolds, Enfield, Ct. ; Thom- 
as Strong, New Marlborough ; Mo- 
ses Tuttle, East Granville ; Peletiah 
Webster, Greenwich ; Stephen Will- 
iams, Long Meadow ; Chester Will- 
iams, Hadley; ‘Timothy Wood- 
bridge, Hatfield ; John Woodbridge, 
South Hadley. 

When the council was called for 
the dismission of Edwards, it was 
proposed to invite ten pastors with 
their delegates. Edwards claimed 
the right and privilege of going be- 
yond the bounds of the association 
for two of the five he was to select, 
and the reason was, that there were 
not more than three in the county, 
with the exception of his young 
brother-in-law, Moses Tuttle, that 
were decidedly anti-Stoddardean. 
The three which he selected belong- 
ing to the association, were Aber- 
crombie, Billingsand Reynolds ; and 
on condition that either of the three 
failed, he proposed to invite Wood- 
bridge, of South Hadley. These 
facts show how extensively the views 
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of Stoddard had been embraced in 
Old Hampshire. 

The churches that became Stod- 
dardean, altered their by-laws, but 
not their creed or covenant. The 
alteration made in the rules of one 
church will serve as a specimen of 
the change that took place in all. 

* At a church meeting holden in 
Westfield, Feb. 25th, 1728, voted, 
that those who enter full commun- 
ion, may have liberty to give an ac- 
count of a work of saving conversion 
or not. It shall be regarded by the 
church as a matter of indifference.” 

In consequence of this change in 
the by-laws, many persons absented 
themselves from public worship and 
communion. When they were call- 
ed to an account for breach of cove- 
nant, they assigned as their reason, 
that the “church denied the power 
of godliness,” and “ admitted per- 
sons to the communion that had no 
grace.” In these times of difficulty, 
some of the churches from time to 
time observed seasons of fasting and 
prayer. The disaffected members 
were in many cases the most devo- 
ted and spiritual members. They 
met by themselves on the Sabbaths, 
and were called separates. This 
new doctrine was very offensive to 
them. Some however, who were 
opposed to these new measures, re- 
mained in the church, and facts show 
that they took the wisest course. 
Those that remained were the means, 
in some cases, and probably in ail, 
of bringing the church back to the 
true doctrine. The history of the 
church in East Granville, is a clear 
illustration of what we have said. It 
seems to have been saved by the 
prayers and personal influence of a 
mother in Israel. 

Many of those who separated from 
the churches were afterwards ex- 
communicated. They became, al- 
most as a matter of course, bitter 
opposers of Congregational churches. 
Their children hearing so much said 
against the churches from which 
their parents had departed, or had 
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been excommunicated, became scep- 
tical—some embraced universalism, 
and some turned to infidelity. 

These separates in many of the 
towns in old Hampshire, became the 
nucleus of Baptist churches, none of 
which existed in this region, until af- 
ter the events we have mentioned, 
took place. Stoddardeanism prevail- 
ed in this region fifty years. A 
death blow was given to it by the 
controversy that grew out of the 
publication of ** Edwards’s Humbls 
Inquiry.” It declined from the time 
of his dismission, until it was num- 
bered with opinions that had been. 

It may be interesting to some, and 
useful to all, to record a few facis in 
reference to this controversy. The 
people of Northampton were very 
anxious that Mr. Edwards’ book 
should be answered. ‘Two or three 
persons, who were applied to, de- 
clined the undertaking ; but in 1751, 
Rev. Solomon Williams, of Lebanon, 
Ct., a relative of Edwards, published 
a reply, in which he exhibited more 
zeal than logicalacumen. In 1752, 
Mr. Edwards published.a rejoinder, 
entitled ‘“* Misrepresentation correct- 
ed, and truth vindicated,” Svo. 166 
pages. This silenced Mr. Williams. 
It was an able and manly defense of 
an important truth. 

The next publication on the sub- 
ject, which we have seen, was written 
by Rev. Jacob Green,* and publish- 
ed in 1768. It is an able and inter- 
esting essay, and worthy of being 
read by every theological student. 
It was the aim of the writer to prove 
from the Bible, that the members of 
the Jewish church were not admitted 
as unregenerate, or wicked persons ; 
a point which the Stoddardeans took 
for granted. Mr. Green showed that 
persons were not born into the Jew- 
ish church by natural generation, 
but were admitted because they 
seemed to have love to God in their 
hearts. If after they entered into 
covenant, they lived wicked lives, 


* Residence unknown to the writer. 
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they were cast off, and in effect ex- 
communicated. God treated the 
Jews, not according to their real 
character in his sight, but according 
to the appearance of grace and good- 
ness they exhibited in their daily 
walk and conversation. Mr. Stod- 
dard maintained that unregenerate 
men were admitted to the passover 
as unregenerate, and that the ordi- 
nance was to the Jew a means of 
grace. He then drew a parallel be- 
tween the passover and the Lord’s 
supper, and inferred from it, that 
the unregenerate, known to be such, 
might come to the table of the Lord, 
as a means of conversion. Mr. 
Green’s book is an able refutation 
of this fundamental proposition of 
Stoddardeanism. 

The next pamphlet that appeared 
was written by the Rev. Moses 
Mather, of Middlesex, now Darien, 
a partof Stamford, Ct. It was pub- 
lished in 1769 ; it was an Svo. of 60 
pages, entitled, “The visible church 
in covenant with God.” It was 
against the Edwardean view of the 
question. ‘The author of it may be 
regarded as a volunteer, who came 
forward to take the place of Will- 
iams, defeated. ‘The main position 
of the book is this, that the cove- 
nant which God made with man is 
two-fold, the external and the inter- 
nal. The external covenant is the 
outward or visible profession of reli- 
gion, and the internal the consecra- 
tion of one’s self to the service of 
God in regeneration. He asserted 
that a person may enter into the ex- 
ternal covenant, who has never been 
regenerated, and that the perform- 
ance of the duties of the external 
covenant is the means to be used, to 
secure the blessings of the covenant 
of grace. 

Rev. Joseph Bellamy, D. D., re- 
plied to Mr. Mather, in a pamphlet 
of 80 pages, which was published in 
1769. In this essay, he showed that 
there is but one covenant, and that 
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“the idea of an external grace/ess 
covenant, is unscriptural.” 

During the same year, 1769, Mr. 
Mather published an answer, con- 
sisting of 84 octavo pages. In the 
preface he says, ** When I received 
Dr. B.’s book, written with a pro- 
fessed design to show that my senti- 
ments were unscriptural, | expected 
to meet with an attack upon the rea- 
sons | had offered in support of the 
scheme ; but upon reading it, I found 
myself disappointed ; he has played 
off, and has not even essayed to con- 
fute a single argument. He has 
only given my scheme the bad name 
of a graceless covenant, and has 
wholly misrepresented my senti- 
ments.” 

To this, Dr. Bellamy replied in a 
volume of 186 pages, which by the 
carelessness of the printer is without 
date, and thus the controversy ended. 
Dr. Bellamy was much the strongest 
man, and had the best side of the 
argument. The warmth of feeling 
elicited in this debate, may be learn- 
ed from the fact, that the last two 
disputants wrote and published in 
about a year, 410 pages, Svo. 

Thus it appears that a single ser- 
mon, and a little book about equal in 
quantity to two sermons, infused an 
error into the churches of old Hamp- 
shire county, and into other parts of 
New England, which harrassed the 
churches fifty years, and required 
many volumes from such men as 
Edwards, Bellamy and Green, to 
eradicate. It drew many good men 
out of the church, made their chil- 
dren sceptics in religion, and pre- 
pared the way for introducing into 
this region Baptist churches. The 
effects of this heresy are distinctly 
seen at the present time. 

Let good men, and all who can 
exert an influence upon the public 
mind, be careful what sentiments 
they inculcate. In a little while 
they may do an incalculable amount 
of mischief. 
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THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. 


History isa record of the thoughts 
of men. And herein consists its 
great value. That fifty thousand 
men, marching from the west, en- 
countered fifty thousand men march- 
ing from the east and destroyed one 
half of them, and dispersed the oth- 
er half, may be an indisputable fact ; 
and the transaction may have been 
eloquently described ; but who is at 
all the wiser, for the knowledge of 
sucha fact? If we are to learn any 
thing from the past, that will aid us 
in directing human affairs, and ad- 
vancing human happiness, we must 
learn it by studying the thoughts of 
men—those thoughts that have been 
the germs and irresistible agents of 
all great transactions. The most 
important revolutions have been vir- 
tually decided by the thinking of 
thoughts and the grasping of great 
principles in energetic minds, before 
a bayonet was fixed, or a banner un- 
furled. It was a thought that accom- 
plished the American revolution. It 
was a thought that gave being to the 
commonwealth in England. It was 
not strength in their muscles, nor fire 
in their blood, but it was a great 
idea in their souls, that gave to 
twelve thousand men under the Par- 
liament at Naseby, the victory over 
an equal number of their country- 
men under the king. 

To a philosophical mind, there- 
fore, that searches into the causes of 
things, there is ten-fold greater in- 
terest pertaining to the place where 
men think great thoughts, than to 
the place where they fight great bat- 
tles. In the national life of Eng- 
land’s stormy day, Westminster Hal! 
was the throbbing heart, while Dun- 


* History of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines. By the Rev. W. M. Hether- 
ington, author of the “History of the 
Church of Scotland,” “ Minister’s Fami- 
ly,” &e. New York: Published by Mark 
H. Newman, 199 Broadway, 1243. 


bar and Worcester were but the 
vigorous pulsations of distant arte- 
ries. ‘lhere was more thought, and 
therefore more power, in the As- 
sembly, than even in the Parlia- 
ment, by which it was constituted, 
The doings of that Assembly, there- 
fore, not only deserve a place in the 
history of that most important period, 
but they reveal the very soul ofall the 
other great transactions of the time. 
Westminster Hall was the birth place 
of great thoughts ; and those thoughts 
have been attaining stature, from a 
fearful, almost supernatural vitality, 
down to this day. 

There are certain periods when 
the human mind makes great pro- 
gress in the development of truth, 
by the promulgation of which soci- 
ety is enabled to take a higher stand 
in the scale of improvement—when 
important principles, which have 
been gradually unfolding themselves 
to individual minds, and _ silently 
making their way into the heart of 
a nation, are at length openly avow- 
ed, and are suffered to set up their 
claim to authority over the intellect 
and conscience of men, and vindi- 
cate that claim against the stern re- 
buffs of long enthroned error. ‘These 
periods are the Waterloos and Bun- 
ker Hills of intellectual and spiritual 
warfare ; where the forces, that have 
been long gathering from far distant 
hills and hamlets, and marshalling 
themselves for the battle, meet at 
last in the deadly onset, and on the 
issue of one tremendous conflict, 
stake the doom of millions. 

Such a period of time was that, in 
the course of which the Westminster 
Assembly was called to act its part. 
One hundred and nine years previ- 
ously to that time, Henry the Eighth 
quarrelled with the Pope about the 
arrangement of his domestic rela- 
tionships, and finding the Pope, for 
once, committed to the side of right, 
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determined to have his own will at 
any rate, and assumed the papal 
prerogatives in his own person. 
Such an event inevitably aroused 
the minds of thinking men, to exam- 
ine into the nature and constitution 
of the Christian church. An im- 
pulse was given to thought, which 
the despotism, neither of Henry nor 
Elizabeth, nor Charles First could 
ever stay. And though during all 
those hundred and nine years, the 
Christianity of the Bible was never 
any thing else than a persecuted re- 
ligion, unless perhaps in the brief 
reign of Edward the Sixth, its prin- 
ciples had nevertheless been taking 
root, through prophesyings and con- 
venticles, through Bible readings 
and burnings of martyrs, through 
preaching from pillories, and pam- 
phleteering from prisons, until its 
hold upon the nation became inerad- 
icable, and the day arrived when its 
friends stood up boldly before the 
throne, and demanded that the reli- 
gion of the conscience should be 
unchained. ‘That was the time, 
when the Reformation, in its true 
sense, took its embodyment in Eng- 
land. Up to that hour, there had 
been a gathering of forces. From 
that hour, there was the clashing of 
the conflict. In the midst of that 
conflict, which speedily became both 
a moral and a military one, one hun- 
dred and twenty one of the ablest 
divines, and thirty of the ablest ju- 
rists in Great Britain, were sum- 
moned by Parliament to meet at 
Westminster, for the declared pur- 
pose of bringing the church to a 
scriptural form. Men of contrary 
opinions were brought together there. 
Rival ecclesiastical systems were 
there to struggle for their very ex- 
istence. The questions there to be 
discussed, entered into the deepest 
foundations of government, both so- 
cial and spiritual. We regard there- 
fore, the meeting of the Westminster 
Assembly,as an event of very great 
interest ; and we think it no exagger- 
ation of Mr. Hetherington, when he 
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says, “‘it may be possible to prove 
that it was the most important event 
in the century in which it occurred.” 
Although it did not accomplish di- 
rectly the object aimed at, its influ- 
ence on the political and religious 
destinies of Great Britain and the 
world, we think can be shown to 
have been immense. 

But there is another reason, sug- 
gested by Mr. Hetherington, why 
the history of that Assembly is a pe- 
culiarly appropriate subject of study 
at the present time. ‘The cycle of 
human affairs has returned to near- 
ly the same point, at which it then 
stood. ‘The British and American 
mind is turned to the study of ehurch 
polity and kindred subjects, with 
more interest than at any other pe- 
riod within the last two centuries; 
and almost the identical parties, that 
then existed, are reproduced under 
new names. ‘In England we see 
again the dread aspect of Laudean 
prelacy, called indeed by a new 
name, but displaying all the fearful 
lineaments of its formidable prede- 
cessor.” The divine right of bish- 
ops, then first claimed in the Eng- 
lish church, is now urged with fa- 
natical zeal. ‘The free church of 
Scotland is understood to take the 
same position, which the Presbyte- 
rians took in the Assembly, under 
the tutelage of the Scottish commis- 
sioners, viz.: that the church has 
the right to maintain a government, 
independent of the state, which shall 
affect largely, the social and pecun- 
iary welfare of the subject. And 
after two centuries of almost uni- 
versal obloquy, there are men now 
arising, who dare to vindicate the 
character of Cromwell and the In- 
dependents. The raving prophe- 
siers of that age are now Perfec- 
tionists, and the fifth monarchy-men 
are now Millennarians and Miller- 
ites. In our own Puritan churches, 
we welcome the resurrection of the 
New England Primer, to instruct 
our children as it did their great- 
grandfathers, in the Westminster As- 
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sembly’s catechism. And especial- 
ly does the same point of the cycle 
seem to have come round to us, in 
the revival of the society of Jesuits, 
and the intense efforts of the Ro- 
mish church to undermine the Pro- 
testant. We are called already to 
some extent, and may be called to 
a much greater extent, 


“To tread the path the fathers trod.”’ 


The principal task assigned to the 
Westminster Assembly, was that of 
framing a system of ecclesiastical 
polity. They gave the world in- 
deed, a most excellent summary of 
christian doctrine ; but upon that 
subject there was no essential differ- 
ence of opinion among them. All the 
protracted and eager debates in that 
body, had reference to the constitu- 
tion and government of the Christian 
ehurch. Mr. H.’s book will con- 
vince his readers of the truth of his 
assertion, that “the native aim and 
tendency of the Westminster Assem- 
bly, was to establish the Presbyteri- 
an form of church government in 
England.” Constituted for such a 
purpose, there were two fundamen- 
tal questions, upon which the assem- 
bly were called to decide, and upon 
which we desire to bestow some lit- 
tle attention. 

I. Can we find in the scriptures 
a sufficient rule of government for 
the church, as well as a rule of 
faith? This question had been 
eagerly discussed in the time of 
queen Elizabeth. Cartwright, in 
behalf of the Puritans, “* maintained 
that the scriptures were not only the 
sole standard of doctrine, but also of 
discipline and government.” Whit- 
gift, the champion of the hierarchy, 
“held, that the scriptures were a 
rule of faith, but not designed to be 
a standard of discipline and govern- 
ment—that this was changeable, and 
might be adapted to the civil gov- 
ernment of any country.” This was 
indeed, at that time, the fundamen- 
tal point in controversy between the 
two parties. If the essential princi- 
ples of ecclesiastical government are 
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taught in the Scriptures, then the 
Puritans were right, in refusing sub- 
mission to a system of church gov- 
ernment notauthorized by the Word; 
but if the Scripture is not designed 
to be a standard, in discipline and 
government, then they were what 
their enemies termed them, schis- 
matics, in breaking away from the 
authority of a church, under whose 
authority the providence of God had 
placed them, and whose authority, 
though not exercised with reference 
to any scriptural rule, was yet, upon 
that supposition, the highest and 
most legitimate that the nature of 
the case would admit. We think 
the position taken by the Puritans 
of that day, was the true position. 
If the Bible does not give us the 
essential features of a scriptural 
form of church government, then 
the church is deprived of that di- 
vine sanction which would be the 
most efficacious in maintaining its 
purity. If, as a church, you under- 
take to exercise your discipline over 
us, and can bring your warrant from 
the Bible for doing what you do, and 
in the way you do it, we can not gain- 
say your authority. To do so would 
be manifest rebellion against God. 
But if you come to us without any 
such direct sanction from the Bible, 
and only alleging the general fact 
that the church must maintain gov- 
ernment and discipline, then we are 
tempted to ask you why you should 
assume the right to rule over us, and 
why we should bow our necks to 
you while you are so doing. — If, for 
example, a brother in the church, 
who thinks you have given him 
cause of offense, comes to you first 
alone, and then takes with him one 
or two witnesses, and then, failing of 
satisfaction, tells it to the church, 
and points you to the eighteenth 
chapter of Matthew, as his warrant 
for so doing, your conscience is 
bound. You can not deny the word 
of God. But if one comes to you 
saying, “I ama church officer, and 
although the Bible does not direct 
to such a course in such a case, yet 
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as a church officer, on general prin- 
ciples of order, I require you to give 
satisfaction, and approve your obe- 
dience on pain of excommunica- 
tion,” then you might be likely to 
reply to him, that you would be sub- 
ject to no man’s authority in disci- 
pline, any farther than he could jus- 
tify it from the word of God. We 
alledge then, that the form of church 
government and discipline must be 
given in the Bible in all its essential 
principles, in order that it may have 
power to take hold and retain its 
hold upon the consciences of men. 
Indeed we make bold to assert, that 
if there is any such thing as a form 
of church government, which is not 
an usurpation, it is a government 
jure divino ; that is, it is the form 
given us in the Scriptures. The 
Episcopal church was compelled to 
assert this claim, contrary to its first 
position,* with a view to defend it- 





* The book entitled, “* The Institutions 
of a Christian Man,” published in 1536, 
in the preparation of which ten bishops 
were concerned, and which was recom- 
mended and subscribed by two archbish- 
ops, says that ‘* Paul consecrated and or- 
dered bishops by imposition of hands, but 
that there is no certain rule prescribed in 
Scripture for the nomination, election, or 
presentation of them; this is left to the 
positive laws of every country.”’ Again, 
it says, ““ Of these two orders onry, that 
is to say, priests and deacons, Scripture 
maketh express mention.” 

Mr. Hooker, the great advocate of the 
Episcopal church, in his great work on 
ecclesiastical polity, written near the close 
of the 15th century, says, that the Scrip- 
tures “ are not a rule of discipline or gov- 
ernment,” and then goes on to state what, 
in his apprehension, the church by its 
own authority may do. ‘“ Where the 
Scriptures are silent,’ he says, “ human 
authority may interpose.”’ 

On Jan. 12th, 1582, Dr. Baneroft assert- 
ed ina sermon, that “ the bishops of Eng- 
land were a distinct order from priests, 
and had authority over them jure divino, 
and directly from God.” Whitgift, then 
archbishop, said, that “ the doctor's ser- 
mon had done much good, though he 
himself rather wished than believed it 
true,” 

Within a few years from that time, the 
divine right of bishops, as a superior or- 
der, had come to be generally asserted by 
the advocates of the hierarchy. 
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self against the assaults of its oppo- 
sers, who were appealing constantly 
to the Scriptures. 

And every church must take this 
position, or it can not withstand the , 
arguments of an assailant for a sin- 
gle hour. Nor is there, of necessi- 
ty, any thing intolerant or odious in 
sucha claim. We can believe that 
the form of church government, to 
which we hold, is based on Scriptu- 
ral authority, and yet acknowledge 
the Christian excellence of men who 
think otherwise, and live in fellow- 
ship with them, as well as we can 
believe that the system of Christian 
doctrine which we hold, is taught in 
the Bible, and yet live in charity 
with those who differ from us in re- 
spect to several doctrines. We 
think, therefore, that those descend- 
ants of the Puritans, who are so 
afraid of becoming arrogant on this 
subject, that they disclaim all Scrip- 
tural authority for any definite prin- 
ciples or form of church govern- 
ment, would do well to inquire 
whether they are not renouncing the 
fundamental principle of their early 
fathers, and actually harmonizing 
with the anti-puritans, in laying the 
corner-stone of an ecclesiastical des- 
potism. 

This question, we have said the 
Westminster Assembly were called 
upon to decide. We are informed 
that ‘“* Goodwin and the other Inde- 
pendents eagerly urged, that this 
question should be first of all deba- 
ted and decided; he expressing his 
conviction, that the word of God did 
contain such a rule.” If the assem- 
bly generally had been of the same 
opinion, we can discover no reason 
for their not having given a formal 
expression of the same; as it was 
most manifestly of primary impor- 
tance, to know to what standard they 
were to appeal, in all their subse- 
quent discussions. But the majori- 
ty refused to come to a decision of 
that question. Why was this? Was 
there already the suspicion or con- 
viction in the minds of the leaders _ 
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there, that, being now in power, 
they might wish to introduce some 
features into the system they were 
about to frame, which could not be 


_ shown to have the sanction of the’ 


Bible? As a matter of fact, the 
assembly generally did appeal to 
the Scriptures ; but if they fully in- 
tended to rely on scriptural authori- 
ty alone, we marvel that they so 
resolutely refused to define their 
position. And our misgivings be- 
come still more painful, when we 
read the protestation, which every 
member was required to make, and 
which was to be read every Mon- 
day morning: “ [ will maintain no- 
thing in point of doctrine, but what 
I believe to be most agreeable to 
the word of God; nor in point of 
discipline, but what I shall conceive 
to conduce most to the glory of God 
aud the good and peace of his 
church.”’ Does this mean, that their 
doctrine must come from the Bible, 
but their discipline from some other 
source ? 

II. A second question, which the 
assembly were called upon to decide, 
was whether, in the government of 
the church, the power, under Christ, 
belongs essentially to the people, or 
to certain officers in the church, 
who are to rule the people. This, 
in the nature of the case, is the 
great question, in the organiza- 
tion of a scriptural church. It is 
not, indeed, an indifferent question, 
whether, as Christians, we are to 
be ruled by a board of six or ten 
men, with a right of appeal to a 
higher tribunal, or whether we are 
in the power of one individual, whose 
sentence is final; for, where there 
are several judges they must deliber- 
ate, and there may be information 
and integrity and candor in the 
minds of some among them, if not 
in all; but when the issue depends 
on the decision of one man—a 
preacher in charge, a lord bishop, 
or pope—ignorance, or caprice, or 
malice may triumph in solemn si- 
lence, over its prostrate subjects. 
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And yet the grand practical ques- 
tion for the millions of Christians is, 
whether they are to be governed, or 
whether they are to govern them- 
selves, either directly or through 
representatives of their own choice. 
If the power resides in the people, 
they are stimulated to exercise their 
intellects, and their consciences, that 
they may be capable of a just, wise, 
and efficient self-government. If 
the power resides in church officers, 
the people have only to throw away 
thought, and bow down in submis- 
sion, and leave their rulers to appor- 
tion the authority among themselves, 
as they may be able to agree. 

The Independents in the Assem- 
bly maintained, that the power re- 
sides, of right, in the people, “ it 
being,” says Mr. H., * one of their 
principles, that the church—in their 
sense of that term, viz.: ordinary 
believers—possessed all power and 
authority.” ‘The Presbyterians held, 
to a considerable extent, at least, 
the opposite doctrine. ‘They pro- 
posed, indeed, that the ruling elders 
should be elected by heads of fami- 
lies. But yet, by the ordinance, 
which was passed into a law, March 
14th, 1646, that election might be 
overruled by an arbitrary board of 
triers, consisting of six ministers and 
three laymen, in which board all 
members of parliament and peers of 
the realm were entitled to seats eax- 
officio. The self-government to be 
exercised by those churches, con- 
sisted in the privilege of having, as 
rulers during life, the men of their 
own choice, so far as their own 
choice should correspond with the 
wishes of nine individuals of the 
clerical and aristocratical orders, in 
whose hands lay the ultimate de- 
cision of every case. And this, so 
far as we can discover, was all the 
power those churches were expect- 
ed to claim. In respect to the ap- 
pointment of the ministry, the fol- 
lowing proposition was passed at the 
termination of the debate—* No 
man shall be ordained a minister of 
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a particular congregation, if they 
can show any just cause of excep- 
tion against him.” Some respect 
is here paid to the wishes of the 
people, but who was to determine, 
whether the cause of exception 
against a candidate, was a just cause 
or not? Who but the presbytery, 
that had selected that candidate ? 
The brethren of the church, there- 
fore, had no voice other than the 
voice of suppliants, in the appoint- 
ment of those who were to be set 
over them. This was emphatically, 
“ authoritative presbyterial govern- 
ment.” 

In this respect, there appears to 
have been a falling off from the 
free spirit of the earlier Puritans. 
A treatise, published by Rev. Mr. 
Bradshaw forty years previous, con- 
taining ‘the main opinions” of the 
Puritans of his day, gives this as 
one of those opinions, “ that every 
church ought to have liberty to 
choose their own spiritual officers.” 
And this opinion was frequently 
avowed by individuals, while under 
persecution from the bishops. And 
Walsingham, one of the servants of 
Elizabeth, says of them, as if it were 
ascandal, that * they pretended toa 
democracy in religion.” 

And yet on this point, the early 
Puritans appear not to have declared 
their sentiments with distinctness. 
Perhaps those sentiments were not 
decisively formed. If they were, 
they would not be proclaimed more 
openly than was absolutely necessa- 
ry; for those men were always lying 
under a strong suspicion of republi- 
can tendencies, and were constrain- 
ed to be continually reiterating their 
protestations of fidelity to the civil 
government. ‘There can be no 
room for doubt, that the civil rulers 
early discovered in the principles of 
the Puritans, a strong tendency to 
awaken among the people ideas of 
religious liberty, and then, as a nat- 
ural consequence, of civil liberty. 
And here we find one great reason 
for the readiness of the civil govern- 

Vou. IV. 46 
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ment, to enter into every atrocious 
measure for the suppression of sen- 
timents, which, if they should pre- 
vail, and attain their natural devel- 
opment, would break asunder at once 
the crozier and the sceptre. We 
do not blame the Puritans for not 
acknowledging, or for not perceiv- 
ing, this tendency of their princi- 
ples ; but, in reading the trials of 
those who were persecuted and ac- 
cused of holding sentiments danger- 
ous to the throne, we have always 
felt, that that was the very point on 
which they made for themselves 
the weakest defense. In fact, they 
could do little more than assert, as 
individuals, their own loyalty. But 
time has verified the allegations of 
their enemies. ‘The Westminster 
Assembly itself, saw a_ brilliant, 
though brief, demonstration of the 
tendency of Puritan principles in 
this respect ; and when once trans- 
planted from under the shadow of a 
hierarchy, and permitted to have 
their natural growth in the new 
world, they gave to mankind a noble 
exemplification of the significancy of 
king James’ famous apothegm, “ no 
bishop, no king.” 

The position of the assembly on 
these subjects must be regarded with 
sorrow. ‘They were wise and good 
men, but it was their error that they 
were afraid to entrust the brother- 
hood in the churches, with the liber- 
ties and responsibilities which Christ 
designed for his disciples. It wasa 
pardonable error in them; and im- 
plies no reproach on those of their 
descendants in the same denomina- 
tion of Christians, who remember it 
as an error, and, sympathizing with 
the spirit of the present age, heartily 
renounce all claim of any authority 
to lord it over God’s heritage. It 
is only the wish to perpetuate the 
errors of past generations, that brings 
a stigma upon a man’s character. 
The man who errs in harmony with 
the spirit of his age, certainly proves 
himself to be fallible ; but it is only 
the man who, in defiance of the 
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spirit of his age, asserts, and at- 
tempts to enforce, whatever he can 
discover in the sentiments of his 
forefathers, whether right or wrong, 
who is to bear the reproach of an 
essential deformity of soul. 

The errors of the Assembly had 
an appearance of plausibility, in that 
age of stern authority as well as 
stern resistance. An iron rule seem- 
ed to them needful. But in follow- 
ing causes out to their effects, we 
think we can see that what they 
deemed the bulwark of their strength, 
was the very reason of their over- 
throw ; that their taking a position 
which trenched upon the freedom 
that Christ designed for his disciples, 
led by direct consequence to the de- 
feat of the object they designed to 
accomplish. ‘The Assembly did not 
indeed fail entirely of the end sought 
to be attained. It is true their sys- 
tem of discipline did not gain any 
extensive prevalence in England ; 
pay, the attempt to give it preva- 
lence, brought down, probably, a 
more ferocious persecution upon its 
friends from the reénthroned des- 
potism of the hierarchy ; and yet 
the work of that Assembly has been 
productive of immeasurable good to 
the world, in two ways. 

In the first place, its discussions 
unfolded to the view of men, the true 
principles of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. Hierarchists, Erastians, Pres- 
byterians, Independents and others, 
were invited there to stand face to 
face, having full liberty to vindicate 
their respective principles, without 
fear of the dungeon, or the hang- 
man’s cart. Such an oportunity 
for the thorough discussion of fun- 
damental principles, had never been 
enjoyed since the midnight of papal 
darkness. In all the controversies 
of the previous hundred years, truth 
had been kneeling like a trembling 
culprit beneath the bishop’s mitre, 
only asking that it might not be sti- 
fled todeath. A single free hearted 
speech in its behalf, would send its 
author to the gate-house, or to Ty- 
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burn. * You have the word, but we 
have the sword,” was the all-subdu- 
ing argument. It was like the break- 
ing of daylight upon the world, when 
Westminster Hall opened its doors, 
and invited prelate and Puritan to 
meet in free and fearless advocacy 
of their respective principles. The 
result of those discussions was a de- 
velopment and proclamatiun of scrip- 
tural views, in reference to various 
points of ecclesiastical polity, which 
exerted a permanent influence on 
the Christian world. A light shone 
upon the minds of men, like the 
splendor of a mid-day sun, and all 
the dark clouds of semi-popish sv- 
perstition, that soon filled the hori- 
zon, could never annihilate it. The 
principles asserted in that Assembly 
respecting church organization and 
religious freedom, have been the 
subjects of study and of discussion, 
by almost every generation of men, 
since that time. ‘The seed was then 
sown, which has been gradually ger- 
minating, and ripening for a harvest, 
among different nations. 

The results of those deliberations 
have been very great, also, in an- 
other way. ‘The ditlerent systems 
of church government, which then 
asserted their claims, were put to 
the testof experiment. Episcopacy 
gained the entire ascendancy in 
England, with every possible advan- 
tage for working out its legitimate 
effects upon the moral and religious 
character of the population. Pres- 
byterianism, as an established reli- 
gion, in league with the state, such 
as a majority of the Assembly desir- 
ed to make it, has fulfilled its mission 
in Scotland ; and the system of self- 
government by the church itself, in- 
dependent of any overruling author- 
ity, has borne fruit in New England ; 
—and now, after an experiment of 
two hundred years, the world are 
invited to witness the results, in the 
comparative intelligence, freedom, 
virtue and piety, of the different re- 
gions, that have received the im- 
press of these respective systems, 
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and to estimate their value accord- 
ing to the maxim, that “‘a good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit.” This 
experiment will, we doubt not, prove 
of vast service, in giving to the 
whole Christian church eventually, 
that outward form, that shall most 
effectually cherish its inward life. 

The labors of the Westminster 
Assembly then, were far from being 
in vain. And yet we are still dis- 
posed to inquire, why there was 
such an entire failure, in accom- 
plishing the end immediately pro- 
posed. “ The native aim of the As- 
sembly was to establish the Presby- 
terian form of church government ; 
and yet the Presbyterian form was 
never established ; and within twelve 
years afier the dissolution of the As- 
sembly, it was suppressed and pro- 
scribed throughout England. How 
came it to pass, that a power so 
firmly grasped, melted away so rap- 
idly? Mr. Hetherington does not 
give us the reason; but he puts us 
ina way to discover it. He informs 
us that, ‘* fhe controversy between 
the Independents and the Presbyte- 
rians, proved the main cause why 
the Westminster Assembly failed to 
accomplish all the good, which had 
been expected from its important de- 
liberations.”” What was the nature 
of that controversy? It related 
chiefly to the question, whether 
Presbyterfanism should be, not the 
dominant system that was agreed to 
by both parties, but the exclusire sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical polity through- 
out the kingdom. 

The majority of the Assembly 
pushed their claims to the very high- 
est point. Mr. Neal informs us, that, 
“in matters of religion, they insist- 
ed peremptorily upon the establish- 
meut of the Presbyterian church 
government upon the ruins of the 
prelatical, and upon the extirpation 
of all sectaries.”” And in an attempt- 
ed reconciliation between the Scotch 
and the king, it was proposed that 
“an effectual course should be taken 
to suppress the opinions of the Anti- 
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trinitarians, Arians, Socinians, Ar- 
minians, Independents, Brownis‘s, 
Antinomians, Anabaptists, Separa- 
tists, Seekers.” And in respect to 
some of the supposed errors here 
enumerated, they actually procured 
the passage of a law, inflicting death 
on the heretics, without benefit of 
clergy. ‘This excess of arrogance 
defeated its ownend. ‘The high 
behavior of the Presbyterians.” says 
Neal, “ lost them the affections of 
great numbers of people, who be- 
gan to discover that the contention 
between them and the prelates was, 
not for liberty, but power ; and that 
all the spiritual advantage they 
were like to reap from the war, was 
to shift hands, and, instead of Epis- 
copal government, to submit to the 
yoke of Presbyterian uniformity.” 
And what was the result? These 
sectaries, as they are termed, con- 
stituted the army almost entirely ; 
and when they had locked up king 
Charles in Carisbrook castle, and 
sent the routed cavaliers home to 
exercise their courage in their deer- 
parks, and annihilated the Scotch 
army near Preston—was it in hu- 
man nature to return to London, and 
put their swords into the hands of 
men, who had already solemnly de- 
creed their utter extermination from 
the land? Who would not expect 
to hear, that “the army under 
Cromwell were for encountering 
every power, that would not secure 
them that liberty of conscience, for 
which they had been contending ? 
And desparing of this, not only from 
the king, but from the Scotch and 
English Presbyterians, they unhap- 
pily ran upon those extravagant 
measures, which ended in the de- 
struction of the king, and overthrow 
of the whole constitution.” Thus 
writes Mr. Neal, with equal accu- 
racy as a historian, and discernment 
as a philosopher. 

We admit, therefore, the charge, 
which Mr. H. intimates against the 
Independents, that they defeated the 
great object which the Assembly 
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were striving to accomplish. But 
when we are asked for a responsi- 
ble cause of that defeat, we answer 
instantly, and without the slightest 
misgiving, that it was the suicidal 
intolerance which grew up in the 
heart of the Assembly itself. 

And this was but one exemplifica- 
tion of a general principle. The 
excessive arrogance of Popery first 
gave birth to the church of Eng- 
land ; and then the intolerable op- 
pression of the Episcopal church 
brought Laud to the block, and the 
ten bishops to the tower, and de- 


MR. HEADLEY 

Tuis book is so peculiar in some 
respects, that, as New Englanders, 
we cannot pass it over. It comes 
from a man who we have been 
accustomed to suppose, took some- 
what of a religious view of things, 
and would not be apt to lay down 
propositions, or defend men or prin- 
ciples, without at least giving them 
careful thought. We will suppose 
Mr. Headley has given the subject 
of this book careful thought ; yet we 
must differ with him very much in 
some of his opinions, and we feel 
called to express that difference. 

This volume of Mr. Headley’scon- 
sists of a series of sketches, contain- 
ing, or illustrating, the lives of 
Bonaparte and his Marshals. It is 
to be published in two volumes—the 
one before us is the first. ‘This 
contains the sketch of Napoleon and 
of nine of those who were connected 
with him, and from this we may 
obtain some idea of what the whole 
will be. 

As a literary performance, we are 
disposed to speak with very consid- 
erable praise of its ability. Mr. H. 


* Napoleon and his Marshals, by J. T- 
Headley. In twovolnumes, vol. 1. New 
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livered the ecclesiastical rule into 
the hands of the Presbyterians ;—and 
then the stern intolerance of state. 
leagued Presbytery dissolved the 
whole fabric, and left every man to 
construct a church according to his 
own fancy ; and at last, the wild rav- 
ings of an uninstructed populace, by 
a natural revulsion, sent the nation 
back, headlong, under the iron keys 
of an avenging Prelacy. Thus, 

* Vaulting ambition oft o’erleaps itself, 

And falls on t’other side.”’ 

[The remaining part of this ar- 

ticle is deferred to a future number. ] 
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has a lively talent for this species of 
writing ; his style is nervous, and 
generally correct; and he frequently 
grasps the whole subject, or scene, 
with a vividness and power, that 
evince a high degree of intellectual 
ability. Much light is thrown or 
one of the most interesting periods 
of French History, by his sketches. 
The characters live again, and pass 
before us. We see the springs at 
work, that set the different portions 
of society in motion—the springs 
that set in motion powers, which up- 
heaved the whole surface of the 
French nation, rent the* land into 
factions, bound the nation together 
again in new combination and with 
tremendous force, and then threw it 
like a thunderbolt, in fire and fury, 
on other nations. 

As a mere delineator of character, 
and a sketcher of battle fields, Mr. 
Headley deserves praise. These 
characters are conceived with much 
truth—that is, in their external mani- 
festation ; and some of these battle 
fields are described with a vividness 
and force, fully equalling in agree- 
ableness some of the pages of Scott. 
They have not Scott’s prolixity ; 
while they have his /ije. 

But when we have said thus much, 
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we have said all which we care to 
say, or which we think ought to be 
said, in praise of the book. Not, 
indeed, that the author of it did not 
mean well, and that some of his re- 
flections are not just and calculated 
to do good ;—but we object to the 
book on the ground, that the con- 
ception in the author’s mind of Na- 
poleon and his Generals, and of the 
necessity and use of the whole 
French war, is—in a moral point of 
view—wholly and positively erro- 
neous ; that his conception of the 
motive—that is, the moral man—in 
each of these heroes, is not ‘he man 
which in fact existed in the breasts 
of these individuals, but something 
which exists rather in the imagina- 
tion or breasts of those who would 
admire them, and who would—whe- 
ther with an evil intention, we will 
not say—become the apologists for 
a false spirit and a false age. 

Mr. Headley in this volume con- 
siders Bonaparte and his Generals, 
not only heroes in intellectual quali- 
ties, but moral heroes ; and the wars 
of France in which they engaged, 
and which they in fact helped to 
cause, as great moral wars. The 
general opinion of the world thus, 
based on all which has been esteem- 
ed just History, in respect to Napo- 
leon and the wars of France, is 
boldly assailed, and he, Mr. Headley, 
would give us the true age and the 
true man, as they were. For this 
author’s good intention, and for his 
labor, we have respect; for his con- 
ception of what he esteems the 
moral spirit of the age and men, 
condemnation. 

That the beginning of the troubles 
of France—taking in the whole peri- 
od from the time of the Revolution to 
the day of Bonaparte’s forcible ab- 
dication—was a just war, or a neces- 
sary one—growing out of a combi- 
nation of causes that had been gath- 
ering to such a result for years—we 
do not doubt. France had been 
nourishing evils in her breast, that 
must produce a violent irruption. 
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She had been cutting loose one way 
and another from causes, that can 
alone hold a nation secure, or make 
her great. Vice was in her govern- 
ment, vice in all her people. God 
was despised in the magistrate’s arm, 
and despised in what should have 
heen the church of Jesus Christ. 
Folly and frivolity had taken the 
place of ancient sternness and in- 
tegrity ; and little was left to make 
law in itself worthy of reverence, or 
to inspire and keep alive any such 
sentiment for the law, in the breasts 
of the people. 

When a nation gets to such a pass, 
there will be a rocking and commo- 
tion of the strong frame work of 
society. The solid earth will heave 
up beneath such a people. Nothing 
will seem stable—nothing will be 
stable; for those great moral pow- 
ers wanting, which give stability, 
and the different elements which 
they hold in place and in proper and 
healthful action, only become so 
many engines of violence and ruin. 
France had lost that which could 
balance, and make the mighty powers 
within her, longer work to push her 
onward and upward; the conse- 
quence was, she must be torn to 
pieces, her people must be taught 
what their folly and vice had been, 
learn to rely again on right prin- 
ciples and on a right power, when 
she might again stand up in her 
place among the nations. 

When nations are thus rocked by 
false and violent elements within 
them, and Revolutions are the gon- 
sequence, some bold spirits start up, 
take the helm, and steer the vessel 
to safety. Here falls the tremen- 
dous responsibility on individuals. 
The Revolutions themselves may be 
said to devolve in responsibility, on 
no one man. ‘The nation is guilty. 
The nation shall suffer. But among 
the gigantic ones that start up to 
control the whirlwind, if the one that 
takes the lead be not in his motives 
of action one who fears and recog- 
nizes the Powers above us as having 
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the right to say what man shall be 
and do, and is not and does not what 
those same Powers wish and direct, 
on him rests an obligation and a 
condemnation, such as will sink him 
to the lowest abyss. And it is here, 
where we place Napoleon, and most 
of those who acted with him; and it 
is in our view of the necessities of 
this period in French History in 
which Napoleon acted, and of the 
motive by which we think he was 
impelled, where we greatly differ 
from this author. ‘There was a ne- 
cessity in this period of French Fis- 
tory for anew government. There 
was a necessity, if you please, for a 
strong arm. Perhaps Napoleon’s, 
without the vices of his heart, was 
the very arm needed. And if he 
had seen fit to take poor, bleeding, 
down-trodden, priest-ridden, dis- 
tracted France at this period, and 
had done for her what a Washing- 
ton would have done, or what he 
would have done if possessed of a 
Washington’s great moral soul, then 
might Napoleon be pointed at as one 
of God’s great heroes in the earth, 
doing what He had commanded, and 
all as He approved. 

But what was the necessity of 
Napoleon’s forming a monarchy, 
one of the most despotic the world 
ever saw? What necessity, to hold 
the French people with cables of 
iron, and rule them with an iron 
rod? Would they have been res- 
tive under different rule ?—could 
they not have been kept in their 
place by some proper views of the 
just glory of their ancestors, and by 
a rule more in love than in the spirit 
of the arch fiend? Until Mr. Head- 
ley shall prove that a stern necessity 
existed for binding up France both 
soul and body, the world will be- 
lieve that the government of France 
under Napoleon was one of the 
sternest as well as the most unjust, 
the earth ever saw. 

As to France in her aggressive 
wars—or rather Napoleon, for those 
wars were himself—Mr. Headley’s 
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conception of their nature and jus. 
tice, we consider a perfect carica- 
ture of all justice. Napoleon never 
was justified, in stepping out of the 
old French boundaries, to attack a 
nation. If he was, point the nation 
out; if not, then acknowledge him 
a tyrannical fiery creature, not per- 
haps originally cruel or even ill- 
tempered, but still a fiery souled, 
burning-spirited man, lost to the 
sense of right to others in the wish 
and purpose of self-aggrandizement, 
and ready at any moment to sacri- 
fice the lives of millions to secure 
this end. From the time that Na- 
poleon came back from his brilliant 
successes in ltaly—and from which 
time, if he had at the instant died, 
he might justly have been called one 
of the most fortunate heroes—down 
to the very Waterloo field, where 
he probably for the first time felt 
that all was lost—Bonaparte never 
exhibited the spirit which merited 
Mr. Headley’s canonization. Ue 
was a fiend—in his moral spirit—in 
human form. ‘The earth he looked 
over, as his if he could get it. 
France he saw he could get; he 
did obtain it; and the French land 
he then looked over as a chess board, 
and the French people as so many 
chess men for himself to play with, 
as he wished, and for his own ag- 
grandizement. We should like to 
see the man with the facts of Napo- 
leon’s life before him as they were, 
who would prove this extravagant. 
We should like to see Napoleon's 
conduct towards the German sove- 
reigns, towards Prussia, Austria, 
Poland, Belgium, England, Spain, 
Eygpt, and lastly Russsia, on any 
other principles explained. Did he 
wait for just provocation, to declare 
war? Did he stick at any principle, 
in matters of diplomacy? Did he 
care any more for truth, than the 
winds that blew by him ?—or for the 
name of God, than he did for the 
stars, which he claimed ruled his 
destiny? Did he care for the most 
sacred principles of life, holy and 
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pure, in the circles of friendship, or 
in the bowers of home? Did any 
thing that other men consider just 
and true, and on no account to be 
trifled with, ever hold him back one 
moment from that course, which was 
dictated by his own devilish ambi- 
tion? The reader of Napoleon’s 
life—as written in the world’s knowl- 
edge—finds the ready answer ; and 
sees, and feels too, how vain is Mr. 
Headley’sattempt, through the blaze 
of Napoleon’s intellectual qualities, 
to blind theeye to the awful deform- 
ity of his soul. 

"As to Mr. Headley’s fears that he 
will be censured for inculcating a 
warlike spirit in this age, we would 
say we perhaps find less fault with 
this than aught else in his book. A 
warlike spirit, in itself, rightly based 
and rightly kept alive, is only feared 
by afew modern sentimentalists in 
religion, in these innovating times. 
Fourierists, Socialists, and what not, 
will, of course, find fault with Mr. 
Headley,as they object toall fighting ; 
—we however belong to the old New 
England race, who find back in 
their history, such out of the way 
and ignoble places as Concord, Lex- 
ington, Bunker Hill, &c. &c. ; who 
revere our ancestors for all noble 
qualities, among the which, as not 
the least best, was their war spirit ; 
and we shall not find fault with this 
or any other author, who shows us 
the intellectual power necessary, or 
the fame accruing to any and all 
successful or unsuccessful battles, 
where a nation’s just rights are in- 
vaded. We are not in favor of cru- 
elty. We go for no aggressive wars. 
Territory, if we must have it, we 
would pay for, not with the heart’s 
blood of citizens, but their cash. 
But we are among the staid and so- 
ber—the old blue Connecticut and 
New England set, who go for such 
vices as capital punishment, paying 
for what we buy both as individuals 
and as states, and who would not 





(unless like the Quaker, who threw 
a man overboard and drowned him 
though he would not take his life) at 
all object to beating back from our 
coast or soil any foreign enemy who 
might dare invade us. In other 
words, we are not for Peace Socie- 
ties in these days, any farther than 
these are for cultivating a just spirit 
of peace and forbearance. We are 
not non-resisiance people. We be- 
lieve we should fight, and that with 
very considerable, if not commend- 
able energy, if any one should seem 
determined forcibly, to take from us 
what was our own and we felt we 
could not well spare. Mr. Headley 
then, need not fear any malediction 
from the New Englander, or we 
think from any New England man, 
for giving a warlike spirit to the age. 
Let him teach a just warlike spirit ; 
one that waits for wrongs, and pro- 
ceeds violently to right them, only 
when other means fail; and he will 
—so far—have every right-minded 
man’s approbation. 

But for the gigantic and evil Spirit 
of France he has seen fit to eulo- 
gize; for the wars of this giant, by 
which millions of souls were sent to 
doom, and thrones in scores were 
scraped together like so many peb- 
bles, and then piled up for an enor- 
mous seat on which himself should 
be seated ;—for attempting to make 
out that France was just from first 
to last, Napoleon was just, and all 
the histories from first to last have 
slandered both France and her evil 
Genius ; and that the world made a 
very great mistake when she took 
this Genius for a devil—for all this 
we have for Mr. Headley no harsher 
wish, than that the work may soon 
pass away from the recollections of 
our people, as a mistaken act from 
a mistaken judgment, of one who 
we doubt not is an amiable, as he 
certainly is an able and often elo- 
quent man. 











Morning. 


MORNING. 


He has no heart who on a morn like this 
Wakes not in glory with the glorious scene ; 
He does not know the luxury of bliss, 
Nor where its source is found, or where has been :— 
He walks along the baser paths of life— 
He drinks from streams that let him thirst again ; 
He gains no strength to grapple with the strife, 
Or strong endurance for its fiery pain. 


The sun goes up the eastern sky in glory, 
And flings abroad a flood of fairy flame ; 
The earth seems deck’d like earth in fairy story, 
And every thing has beauty none can name ; 
Along the mountains runs the eye in wonder, 
Along the forests, and the valley bright— 
Where the dark floods that sweep that vale in thunder, 
And the sweet brooks are laughing in the light. 


And what a voice of sweetness earth is waking 
From every side of us—a burst of song !— 
As the full soul of Melody were breaking, 
And its glad notes commingled pour’d along ; 
From the far forest, from the copse-wood dingle, 
From every grove, each stream bank, and smooth’d lea ; 
From each, from all, the notes come, and then mingle 
In all the soul has dreamed of harmony. 


E’en the full heart of earth’s Intelligence, 
Twould seem were flooded with a newer joy ; 
The storms that beat the spirit hurry hence, 
And comes again the gladness of the boy ; 
Twould seem the thorns of sorrow could not press us, 
Twould seem afflictions should be felt no more ; 
And we could feel that earth hath that to bless us, 
And we are wandering on a flowery shore. 


Tis true indeed the earth has that which often 
Crushes the soul and beats it to the ground ; 
And nothing seems there the poor heart to soften, 
From the broad heavens above, or aught around ; 
We go abroad upon its spreading bosom, 
We keep the open ear for its sweet songs ; 
Yet nothing see we like the flower in blossom, 
And nothing hear we but the voice of wrongs. 


Yet earth hath that to fill the breast with gladness, 
She often comes to us and wondrous seems ; 

She drives afar the clouds that vex to madness, 
And fills the soul with holiest, happy dreams ; 
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We then can feel there is a joy in being, 
We love the world, and feel it loves us too; 
And we go on its thousand beauties seeing, 
While every moment gives us something new. 


Like this glad morn the earth puts on a brightness 
The heart can feel, yet words can scarce express— 


When the heart has the wildest sense of lightness, 


And the soul knows the fairy world can bless ; 
And we cast off each bitter thought of sorrow, 
And seem to gather strength sti!l to go on— 
Our hopes all brighter for a bright to-morrow, 
Our spirits sure to gaze upon the sun. 


Thanks, for this world of glory now around us, 
Thanks for its light, and for its glorious joy ; 
Thanks for the freedom from the chains that bound us, 
Thanks for the wild sweet gladness of the boy ;— 
While this wild pleasure thrills us till we fear it, 
And e’en oppress’d the heart is from its sway— 
Let the pure thought go up to the great Spirit, 
And thank Him for the glories of the day! 


Harry Brrndorm 


WAR IN 


ITS DEMOCRATIC AND ECONOMIC 


RELATIONS. 


THE war-spirit, it seems, has not 
yet died out. Men talk in the old 
strain of washing their hands in each 
other’s blood. ‘The clarion-note of 
battle and of victory is even now 
ringing through the land, recalling 
scenes of carnage which have not 
been witnessed for more than thirty 
years. Its half-forgotten sounds, 
there is reason to believe, are not, 
in all instances, unwelcome to our 
ears. There are those among us, 
who speak in tones of complacency, 
if not exultation, at the prospect of 
national strife. 

The consequences of a war, pros- 
ecuted in earnest, between two of 
the prime powers of the present day, 
would be dreadful. We are sicken- 
ed and filled with horror even at the 
thought. The tremendous war-en- 


gines which modern science and 

skill have provided, and might great- 

ly improve, would tell with frightful 

effect in such a contest. 
Vow. IV. 


The de- 
47 





struction of life and property would 
be without a parallel even in history. 
There is astrange insensibility to 
the guilt of taking life in public 
war. Private murder is regarded 
in its true light. It is looked upon 
as a crime cf the blackest dye— 
a wicked and dastardly act, of 
which none but fiends and cowards 
can be guilty. Life is sacred 
-——too sacred to be committed to 
the keeping of individuals. It is 
guarded with scrupulous and un- 
ceasing care. It must not be taken, 
even by government, except as a 
punishment for a few of the most 
aggravated offences ; and then only 
in a prescribed manner, and after 
tedious and most solemn formalities. 
And yet we are ready to glory over 
the carnage of the battle-field, where 
opposing hosts meet in hostile array, 
to hack and hew each other’s bodies, 
and send souls to the world of spirits. 
We even single out the principal 
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actors in these sanguinary scenes, 
and confer on them envied distinc- 
tions. We mount them upon our 
shoulders, put wreaths upon their 
brows, and honor them with a vic- 
tor’s triumph. Their deeds are 
celebrated by shouts, bonfires, and 
gunpéwder explosions. Poets sing 
their praises, and children are taught 
to lisp their names with pride. And 
when death bids them follow their 
victims, their souls are ushered into 
—Heaven, mid the booming of can- 
non. Long processions of sorrow- 
ing mortals follow their scarred 
bodies to the grave. ‘To preserve 
their memory, costly and ambitious 
monuments are erected, on which 
are recorded, in stately phrase, the 
glories of the departed. Such are 
warriors! They are called heroes 
and patriots. They have slaughter- 
ed their thousands, and thus have 
won deathlessweé@mé ;* 
highwayman, who kills a solitary 
traveler, is a dastard, worthy a 
dungeon and the scaffold. Strange 
inconsistency! What is the wide 
difference between that species of 
killing which earns garlands and 
immortality, and that which merits 
infamy and a halter? Is the con- 
queror better than the assassin be- 
cause he deals out death on a larger 
scale, striking down battalions, in- 
stead of single men? Is the fact 
that his victims were the subjects 
of a different government, having 
breathed another air and trod an- 
other soil, a matter of such moment 
that he must be honored, while the 
highwayman is hung?* Are not 
we brothers all, and may not all be 
permitted to live on this planet? 
Does the circumstance that we dwell 
on the hither, while others dwell on 


* We are not so blind as not to see that 
the responsibilities of war do not always 
rest on the immediate doers of its bloody 
deeds. Perhaps the government, possi- 
bly the people themselves, are most guilty. 
We are not sostrenuous tu know to whom 
belongs the responsibility ; we only insist 
that it must be with somebody. Some- 
body must answer to the charge of murder. 
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the farther, side of an artificial line 
called the national boundary, furnish 
a valid reason why the latter should 
be shot, and why we should shoot 
them, and be called valiant for so 
doing? Has not that somewhat 
numerous race of men which gov- 
ernments call ** enemies,” the com- 
mon attributes of humanity ? 
There are those who would de. 
prive the state of the power to take 
human life, (such is its sanctity) 
as a punishment for crime. They 
would substitute imprisonment for 
the gallows, in all cases whatsoever. 
They have tender consciences ; get 
faint at the sight of blood ; talk ofa 
Christian code of laws ; and yet are 
not always so zealous or so eloquent 
as they ought to be in the glorious 
cause of national peace. Not an 
hour ago we took into our hands an 


inflygntial political paper. _ In the 
op as Me to 

prove hanging me a relic of 
the dark ages; a sanguinary and 
wicked practice, inconsistent with 
the mild precepts of the Gospel and 
the lights of this age, and digraceful 
to any but a barbarian country. 
We thought then. as we had thought 
before, that there was at least plausi- 
bility in what was said, But in an- 
other column, there was an an- 
nouncement, in staring capitals, of 
a baitle, a glorious victory, with 
great slaughter of the enemy. ‘Then 
followed the details of the bloody 
fight. ‘There was not a single ac- 
companying expression of regret— 
of pity for fallen, suffering humanity. 
A government like ours ought, 
above all others, to be opposed to 
war. War is contrary to its spirit, 
and is incompatible with its most 
important objects. The true and 
permanent interests of this country 
would be put in jeopardy by war— 
by such a war as we have contem- 
plated. Our progress in population 
and wealth, in commerce and all 
“industrial” enterprises, in free 
government, in the arts and sciences, 
and in every thing which makes 
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a people great, would be abruptly 
checked. ‘To secure the ends of 
our national existence—to fulfil our 
proper destiny—it is necessary that 
we should pursue a peaceful policy. 
We desire abundance and security. 
We wish to be happy, enlightened, 
united and free. We can not be so 
without peace at home and peace 
abroad. It is utterly impossible that 
a warlike people should be other 
than a miserable people. Eternal 
Justice has so ordained it; al! his- 
tory is witness to the fact. Would 
we extend the boundaries of free- 
dom—break the chains which tyran- 
ny has fastened upon the nations ? 
Would we win the good opinion of 
the suffering in other lands, concern- 
ing the excellence of our institutions 
and the sincerity of our love for the 
human race? ‘Then we must prove 
that we can practice, as well as 
preach, the mild doctrines of repub- 
licanism—that we are unwilling to 
resort to the brutal weapons of des- 
pots—that we feel for our fellow- 
men a little too sincerely, to blow 
out their brains with gunpowder. 
Fire and sword and red-hot shot will 
not make friends—will not gain the 
affection and confidence of the op- 
pressed of other governments. They 
are poor arguments with which to 
advance the cause of humanity and 
liberty. If, then, we would make 
sure of the inestimable blessings 
which Providence has placed within 
our reach; if we would recommend 
ourselves and our principles and in- 
stitutions to the wide world ; we must 
avoid the bloody business of war. 
We have endeavored to found a 
system of government on a mora! 
basis. Moral means are the chief 
instruments by which its ends are 
tobe attained. We have almost dis- 
carded force as an element of our 
political institutions. Weare hardly 
willing to retain enough for the ex- 
ecution of our criminal law. For 
the propagation of opinions among 
ourselves, we never think of calling 
in its assistance. When we resort 
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to force, and place our reliance up- 
on it, in our dealings with men, we 
abandon all our darling political 
theories. We put our trust ina new 
principle. We invoke the aid of a 
divinity which we have all along re- 
jected and reviled. 

The ideas, force and freedom, 
are eternally opposed--contradictory 
and mutually destructive. The first 
is the central idea of European in- 
stitutions. It is the foundation of 
monarchies, aristocracies, theocra- 
cies, hereditary rights and despotic 
laws. ‘The instruments with which 
it acts are bayonets, gunpowder, 
solid, hollow and grape shot, ** peace- 
makers” of various calibre, train- 
ed battalions, etc. Its victims are 
of course the people—the ignoble 
masses. ‘The second, is the charac- 
teristic and central idea of Ameri- 
can institutions. We have embra- 
ced it enthusiastically’, have cherish- 
ed it as a grand source of our hap- 
piness, and have ever sought to pre- 
serve it in our legislative action. Our 
political system is held together by 
a moral bond; and we are never 
weary of contrasting the blessings 
which it secures to us, with the deg- 
radation, the destitution, the help- 
less dependence and hopeless bond- 
age, which flow from governments 
constituted and administered on dif- 
ferent principles. But the moment 
we take up arms and attempt to com- 
pass our ends by their agency, treat- 
ing men not as moral agents but as 
brutes, to be governed by fear and 
loaded muskets, we change front ; 
we repudiate our republican doc- 
trines, and take our position by the 
side of kings and tyrants. We re- 
ject our own, and adopt the Euro- 
pean mode of attaining an object and 
governing the world, 

Armies and the implements of 
war, are the means by which ty- 
ranny triumphs over freedom—by 
which the few contrive to enslave 
the many. They are the instru- 
ments by which thrones are acquir- 
ed and despots maintained in power. 
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By their agency, the doctrines of 
divine rights, hereditary privileges, 
and irresponsible authority, are en- 
forced. ‘The noble rule the ignoble, 
and the rich oppress the poor by 
their assistance. ‘They are the ar- 
guments with which free opinions 
are put down, and the clamors of 
the multitude silenced. In all ages, 
they have been employed for the 
special benefit of the “ privileged 
orders,’ and never, except under 
peculiar circumstances and for short 
periods, for the advantage of the 
masses. [Do oppressive rulers seek 
to strengthen their hands ?—do am- 
bitious men yearn for power ?—are 
the people becoming restive, mani- 
festing a will to burst their chains? 
Bristling and disciplined regiments 
are summoned to the field, and des- 
potism triumphs. ‘Two monarchs 
have a private grudge; or one of 
them has received a fancied insult ; 
or the breast of some young brave 
of * noble blood” is fired with am- 
bition ; and straightway the engines 
of death are brought out, and heaps 
of wounded and dying men are the 
consequence. If princes quarrel for 
the *“*succession,” the same result 
follows. ‘The houses of York and 
Lancaster were the rivals of * le- 
gitimacy.”” Each claimed the he- 
reditary right to tyrannize over the 
people, and a long and bloody con- 
test was the result. The heipless 
plebeians were forced to cut one 
another’s throats, in order to determ- 
ine who had the * right divine” to 
place the fetters on the limbs of the 
survivors. The wars of the ‘* roses,” 
the white and the red, are a good 
illustration of the objects and ends, 
the causes and effects, of wars. The 
thoughtless muhitude pour out their 
blood, that their lords and masters 
may beat down the barriers which 
oppose their march to dominion, and 
enjoy alone the luxury of putting 
chains upon the world’s population. 

Though the masses constitute the 
strength of armies, and wield the 
engines of destruction, they are not 
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benefited by their conquests. The 
victory belongs to others, though the 
blood which is shed is their own. 
‘They are mere instruments in the 
hands of ambitious and selfish men, 
whoseek their own aggrandizement. 
They are the humble servants of 
those who lead and control them, 
Whoever may gain, they are sure 
to lose. No matter who triumphs, 
they are vanquished. Buta single 
privilege is reserved for them—the 
privilege of being shot—shot by 
their enemies in battle, by their 
comrades for desertion. 

The entire machinery of war, is 
in the service of the governing 
and privileged classes. Armies are 
‘** oficered” by them, directed by 
them and paid by them. In one 
point of view, they may be regarded 
as a part of the capital of the coun- 
try, devoted to the interests of those 
who furnish them with occupation, 
clothe them and feed them. Work- 
ing by the day, or the month, they 
are expected to busy themselves 
about such work as their employers 
may direct. ‘To do valorous deeds 
“to order’—this is their vocation. 
They man fortifications, shoot their 
fellow-mortals, knock out the brains 
of women and children, burn and 
sack cities, and do sundry other 
things in their way. If well cared 
for, according to the terms of the 
contract; if properly provided with 
surgeons and chaplains,* gunpowder 
and rum ; they are expected to per- 
form any service not out of their 
professional line. If the govern- 
ment becomes bankrupt ; if capital- 
ists lack money ; if their pay is not 


* There is not in this wide universe a 
more humiliating sight than a chaplain in 
the train of an army. At one time, it 
suggests the idea of intense hypocrisy ; 
at another, of an attempt at low buffoon- 
ery, too full of impiety to excite other 
than painful emotions. The ministers of 
religion and the foul instruments of mur- 
der are not fit associates. The smoke of 
battle and the incense of prayer, ascend- 
ing et can not form a savory or ac- 
ceptable offering to a spotless Divinity. 
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forthcoming ; then and then only 
have they a right to complain. We 
may wish it were not so; we may 
wish that armies were not mercenary ; 
that they respected the cause of 
right, of justice, of humanity ; that 
they were devoted to the interests of 
the many instead of the few—of the 
down-trodden instead of the well 
favored; but the fact is as repre- 
sented, and there is no help for it. 
The comimon soldier has every 
reason to be wretched. His con- 
dition is. abject, his bondage com- 
plete. He is governed by a bloody 
code which knows no mercy. ‘The 
law by which he lives is relentless ; 
it is also summary. It addresses 
itself solely to his bodily fears. He 
is sentenced without trial, condemn- 
ed without a hearing. He is sub- 
ject in all cases to the despotic will 
of his superior. Does he offend 
against the rules made and provid- 
ed for his observance ? His life is 
the instant penalty. Perhaps he 
feels his courage oozing out of him, 
and attempts to prolong his stay in 
the flesh by a premature retreat. 
He is hung upon the first branch ; 
or his body is riddled by a platoon 
of infantry.* ‘The business of the 
soldier is to obey-—to peril life—to 
sacrifice health, home, friends, every 
thing, at beat of drum. He is re- 
garded simply as a fighting machine, 
without soul, sensibilities or sym- 


*The venerable Mr. Adams, who, in 
the early part of the present session of 
Congress, assumed such a belligerent at- 
titude on the Ore gon que stion, prov ing our 
title from the first chapter of Genesis, y and 
threatening with the terrors of war all 
such as shoul | dispute it, was shocked by 
the report that half'a dozen miserable de- 
serters from Gen. Taylor’s camp had been 
shot, according to the customs of war. 
Though willing to hazard a contesi with 
Great Britain, for no adequate reason, in 
which the live »s of thousands must be de- 
stroyed, he yet becomes sentimental— 
talks of humanity—when a few recreant 
wretches are killed from motives of self- 
preservation. Men who would call up 


the war-spirit, should not shed tears over 
some of the minor evils which come in its 
train. 
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pathies—a locomotive, with musket 
and cartridge-box, of known ca- 
pabilities, and consuming a definite 
amount of bad bread, bacon and 
whisky. The object of discipline is 
to eradicate from his nature all the 
attributes of humanity—to substitute 
mechanical for human qualities—to 
make him obedient only to a single 
impulse—the voice of his command- 
ing officer. ‘The more completely 
this object is attained, the better is 
he fitted to act his part as a soldier. 
It does not become him to talk of 
his attributes and rights as a man. 
Liberty !—Let him not be caught 
with that word upon his lips. Others 
may prate of free opinions, republi- 
can privileges, inalienable rights and 
merciful laws, but he is taught other 
doctrine. 

Our government was framed for the 
benefit of the many. ‘They secure 
its advantages and sustain its bur- 
dens. They are specially interested 
in its preservation, and would suffer 
by its overthrow. The working men 
of our land, who constitute the body 
of its population, should be watchful 
of its administration. ‘They should 
see that its just principles are not 
lost sight of—that it is not perverted 
to unhallowed uses, or made the 
stalking-horse of unprincipled and 
ambitious men. ‘Their own envia- 
ble position, in our political fabric, 
depends on the faithfulness with 
which the government is administer- 
ed, and its legitimate objects secured. 
It behooves them to consider well 
the consequences of war—its eflects 
on their position and well-being. 
We wish to show that it weighs with 
a heavy hand upon their interests, 
present and future, entailing on them 
the most serious evils, political, phys- 
ical and economical. 

As republicans, we should be op- 
posed to war, because it places ex- 
traordinary and dangerous powers 
in the hands of the governing class, 
and gives an ascendency to capital- 
ists and the privileged orders which 
can not be acquired in peaceful times. 
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The founders of our government 
were, with good reason, jealous of 
the influence of armies. They were 
resolved, at all hazards, not to trust 
those in power with these engines of 
oppression. For the first time in 
the history of nations, a standing ar- 
my was denounced as a nuisance, 
and proscribed as dangerous to the 
liberties of the people. Patriots did 
this at the risk of being unprepared 
for war when war should come, and 
of suffering far more from it, in the 
first onset, than might otherwise be 
expected. As lovers of our institu- 
tions, we regard the sudden calami- 
ties to be apprehended when our 
peaceful relations with the great 
powers of Europe shall be inter- 
rupted, as a thing of little moment, 
when compared with the mighty 
evils which follow in the train of 
standing armies. Under our pres- 
ent form of government, we are sure 
we never can be in readiness for 
war, in anticipation of its actual oc- 
currence. Our political institutions 
must be uprooted first, and new ones, 
assimilated to those of Europe, be 
planted in their stead. In this fact, 
we have been accustomed to think, 
we have a sort of pledge that peace- 
ful dispositions on our part will be 
preserved. 

But some will claim, in their sim- 
plicity, that those in power who con- 
trol the action of armies, will not 
wield their great influence to the 
detriment of the people, because, 
forsooth, they are themselves of the 
people, sympathizing with them and 
are responsible to them. But our 
fathers thought not so. All experi- 
ence proves the groundlessness of 
the claim. When certain men are 
selected from the body of the people 
and set apart as governors, they are 
made a distinct class. ‘The very 
act of setting apart, is one which 
severs them from the mass, and car- 
ries them over to the privileged or- 
ders. Old sympathies are destroy- 
ed; new interests developed. A 
revolution of feelings and opinions, 
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such as always results from a novel 
position and altered relations, is the 
consequence. ‘Those who adminis. 
ter the government, are naturally the 
friends of power, of privilege, of 
wealth, of the claims of the few in 
opposition to the rights of the many, 
Before the fact can be otherwise, 
human nature must be changed. 
The framers of our state and gener- 
al governments saw the tendency. 
They apprehended the evil, and at- 
tempted to guard against it. They 
limited the term of office, provided 
for frequent elections, extended the 
elective franchise, and introduced 
other regulations designed to secure, 
as far as possible, legislators who 
should have the sympathies and sen- 
timents of their fellow citizens, and 
who should feel their responsibility 
and dependence. ‘To provide still 
farther against the evil, some of our 
statesmen, not satisfied with the 
written Constitution, have attempted 
to introduce to practice the “ doc- 
trine of instruction.” 

In order that a war may be car- 
ried on successfully, those who gov- 
ern must of course be entrusted with 
extraordinary powers. They must 
have the control of a large land and 
naval force, and millions of money 
must be at their disposal. In truth, 
the entire resources of the country, 
including the lives and fortunes of its 
people, must be placed in the posses- 
sion of the very persons we have al- 
ways been unwilling to trust, and of 
whose selfish aims the world has had 
bitter experience. The executive 
hands must be strengthened. Much 
must be confided to discretion. Un- 
usual and large grants of power are 
inevitable, and the Constiiution must 
be put upon the rack to furnish the 
needed authority. A violent move- 
ment of “ centralization” is the re- 
sult, the people parting with their 
liberty and the government extend- 
ing its power. More might be done 
by ambitious and selfish men to 
change our political institutions, and 
to give durable ascendency to the 
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privileged few, in half a dozen years 
of war, than could be accomplished 
in a full half century of peace. So- 
ber and weighty matter for reflection 
may be found here. 

War increases vastly the patron- 
age of the government. It makes 
large additions to the civil depart- 
ment, augmenting the numbers of 
those who get a livelihood out of the 
state. It transfers thousands from 
the productive to the unproductive 
class, who, instead of adding to the 
wealth of the nation, become con- 
sumers of the earnings of others. A 
body of hungry dependents is crea- 
ted, who are ready, in return for fa- 
yors bestowed, to become partisans, 
and to carry out the designs, what- 
ever they may be, of those in power. 
Banded by a common tie, and raised 
above the heads of the masses, they 
have an influence which may be 
brought to bear with disastrous effect 
on the best good of the governed. 
The public money is squandered, 
and the state plundered in a va- 
riety of ways. Government is bad 
enough served, in its financial con- 
cerns, in ordinary times, when none 
but the regular business is on hand ; 
but when any extraordinary service 
is to be performed, it is robbed ona 
magnificentscale. Its pockets (which 
are usually unbuttoned) are searched 
and sacked by starveling politicians. 
Unable to resist, leeches of every 
capacity fasten upon its sides and 
suck its best blood. 

Those then who would limit the 
patronage of government, who are 
in favor of an economical expendi- 
ture, and who would call the men 
who manage the public funds to a 
strict accountability, should beware 
of war. 

War unsettles every thing. It 
deranges business, paralyzes com- 
merce, disorders the currency, and 
upturns every existing interest. 
While it ruins the fortunes and crip- 
ples the industry of the productive 
classes, it gives new advantages to 
adventurers and specuiators, and all 
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those who live on plunder and profit 
by the calamities of others. Such 
as are accustomed to feed without 
cost on the hard earnings of the peo- 
ple, reap a glorious harvest at such 
seasons. Financiers and faded gen- 
tlemen, and all the waning wits and 
drones of society, are galvanized into 
life. ‘The same causes which ruin oth- 
ers, renovate their fortunes. Those 
who, in the piping times of peace, 
ere hardly able to keep soul and 
body in a state of proximity, will 
manage to get fat amidst the chaos 
and confusion of war. While the 
worthy and industrious are mourning 
over blighted hopes and present pri- 
vations, sharpers and vagabonds are 
in the enjoyment of a general jubi- 
lee. 

War makes more unequal the dis- 
tribution of wealth, and causes trans- 
fers of property which are disastrous 
to both gainers and losers. The 
revolutions of business and the fluc- 
tuations of prices cherish a gambling 
spirit. Men are ruined or made 
rich in a day, without any agency 
of their own. ‘The natural relation 
between industry and competence, 
idleness and poverty, is destroyed. 
The people labor without knowing 
whether they shall enjoy the fruits 
of their toil. Prodigality gets the 
reward of frugality, improvidence of 
thrift. All classes learn to depend 
on luck almost as much as on hard 
work and economy, to secure to 
them the good things of life. Thus, 
honest industry and frugal habits, 
which are the true sources of wealth, 
are d@couraged. 

War places government at the 
mercy of the great capitalists of the 
country. ‘They alone possess the 
means which are adequate to supply 
the urgent and extraordinary de- 
mands of war. ‘The ordinary re- 
sources of government, and which 
are only sufficient for ordinary times, 
are cut off by the derangements of 
business. How then shall it meet 
its new and vastly increased expen- 
ditures? Itmusthave money. The 
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work of human slaughter can not be 
carried on without it. New taxes 
will be laid; but these, in the now 
disordered condition of the country, 
will not be very productive. Loans 
must be resorted to; there is no al- 
ternative. ‘To obtain these, applica- 
tion must be made to the great cap- 
italists,—(to our own capitalists, for 
we have not credit enough to bor- 
row a dollar abroad,) and be made 
under the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. In the rickety state of 
the public finances which we have 
supposed, loans can not be had ex- 
cept ata ruinous sacrifice. Money- 
lenders run unusual risks in critical 
times. They must be indemnified for 
these. In proportion to the needs 
of the borrower and the amount 
demanded, they become wary and 
suspicious, manifesting a reluctance 
to furnish the desired assistance. 
They certainly have a right to do as 
they will with their own, and may 
be expected to deal with government 
as they do with individuals. They 
look upon it as a distinguished but 
needy personage, of improvident hab- 
its and large expenditure, who, 
though formerly in good credit, is 
now “doing business on borrowed 
capital.” Doubtful credit—the pos- 
sibility of ultimate failure—unpro- 
pitious times ; these are weighty con- 
siderations in the mind of the lender. 
Lend he will not, unless he is paid 
for the uncommon hazards he in- 
curs. Lend he will not, unless he 
is also paid for the augmented value 
his money has acquired from a sud- 
den and increased demand. @le is 
quite inexorable, and the applicant 
must submit. Doubtless he feels 
friendly to the old gentleman. He 
perhaps pities his misfortunes. He 
may be affected by his suppliant 
tones and dilapidated wardrobe. He 
even respects his promises, and be- 
lieves he will repay, if he can; but 
to be asked to furnish the needed 
funds without remuneration for risks, 
or below the market rate, would as- 
tonish him. Asa money-dealer, he 
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will consent to deal only after the 
approved methods of business. The 
state of the market is his guide. ‘The 
borrower will not be allowed to pre- 


scribe terms. Armies and navies 
are to be supported, fortifications to 
be built, gunpowder purchased, and 
a numerous train of wasteful de- 
pendents fed. ‘To do these things 
will require a vast amount of gold, 
to obtain which government bonds 
must be sold at a ruinous discount, 
or extravagant rates of interest must 
be paid.—Such is the cost of war, 
and in this way is the government 
and the country dependent on the 
wealthy capitalists of the land. So 
complete is this dependence, that 
the latter have the power, by the 
union of their wills, to paralyze, at 
any time, the arm of government; 
to defeat its plans, or to make it 
comply with such conditions as may 
be imposed upon it. The men 
among us, who are jealous of the in- 
fluence of capital, and who, at the 
same time, advocaie a policy calcu- 
lated to involve us in difficulty with 
other nations, pursue a most incon- 
sistent course. ‘They can not but 
feel this, at the present moment, 
when they find that they must give 
up their darling plans of reform, 
in consequence of the war which 
must be carried on against Mexico. 
We now, for the first time, in many 
years, hear of movements on the 
part of a democratic administration, 
to conciliate the good feelings of 
capitalists. ‘The deposit banks are 
to be treated tenderly, and we doubt 
not the other banks will be regarded 
with favor. The sub-treasury bill 
will doubtless be abandoned, and the 
new tariff bill will probably fare no 
better. Our politicians should know, 
that they can not wage a successful 
war against foreign enemies and do- 
mestic capital at the same time. If 
they will espouse the former, they 
must also cherish and defend the 
latter. ‘There can be noalternative. 
lf we will have war, we can not be 
too early and too earnest in address- 
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ing ourselves to wealth. We must 
get into its good graces at whatever 
sacrifice. All sta‘xsmen, who are 
worthy of the name, know this. ‘The 
war-gods of our national legislature 
feel and deplore the necessity. If 
our government should plunge this 
nation into a great war, capital might, 
at once, if it willed, assert its claims 
to consideration, and gain an ascen- 
dency in the administration of public 
affairs, which it has lost in the peace- 
ful years of the past. 

One of the great ditiiculties en- 
countered by our government in the 
last war with England, arose from 
the fact that the capitalists of the 
country were not wholly reconciled 
toit. It was in part the want of their 
hearty good will, which rendered it 
first difficult, and finally almost im- 
possible, to raise the requisite funds. 
The embarrassment of the govern- 
ment, from this source, was a most 
influential cause of the peace which 
followed. ‘Those who administered 
its affairs felt their dependence, and 
feared they could not go on without 
defeat and disgrace. Such asdesire 
information on this point, are refer- 
red to the history of the times. 
What happened then would happen 
again under similar circumstances. 
It may safely be said that no consid- 
erable war in which this country 
shall engage, can be prosecuted 
with success and for any length of 
time, if the monied interests of the 
country are hostile to it. 

In all wars, the thing of real dif- 
ficulty is to get money, not men. 
The latter may be obtained in suffi- 
cient numbers by voluntary eoulist- 
ment, or in case of need, by con- 
Scription or impressment; but the 
former must come, in great part, by 
loan. No government, now-a-days, 
thinks of supplying itself with the 
capital which it lacks, whatever may 
be its necessities, by the forcible 
processes to which the poor soldier 
is oftentimes obliged to submit. 
Governments are far more ready to 
resort to compulsory means for rais- 

Vor. IV. 48 





ing men than money. Doubtless 
gold, in any adequate quantity, could 
not be obtained by a process anala- 
gous to impressment; but we can 
not but think, that one reason why 
those who furnish this necessary of 
war, fare so much better than those 
who render personal service, is to be 
found in the fact, that the two neces- 
saries are provided by diffetent 
classes, the first by the well favored 
few, the second by the unhonored 
many. 

Shrewd capitalists, who take ad- 
vantage of the lucky seasons which 
are always occurring in the confu- 
sion of war, may make vast addi- 
tions to their fortunes. Their wealth 
gives them advantages which those 
of more moderate means have not. 
What they acquire in this way, 
comes, ultimately, of course, out of 
the earnings of the productive classes. 

Though capitalists advance the 
funds necessary to carry on a war, 
the burden rests ultimately upon the 
industrious classes. An enormous 
debt is contracted, which, with the 
interest that accrues, must be paid 
off by hard work and rigid economy. 
Years of toil and sweat and self- 
denial will be required. Onerous 
taxes, in the shape perhaps of high 
tarifis, must be laid, which none but 
those who live by plunder, or in 
other ways contrive to get along 
without work, can escape. These 
ever bear with a crushing weight 
upon the industrious poor man. His 
always scanty loaf, he is now obliged 
to share with the creditors of the 
government. 

The incredible destruction of pri- 
vate capital, which at this day must 
be occasioned by a war waged be- 
tween two highly civilized nations, 
may seem to be a matter with which 
the common laborer has nothing to 
do; but the fact is quite otherwise. 
As a laborer, seeking for work and 
living on wages, his very existence 
is dependent on the capital of the 
country. This last is one of the 
essential instruments of production. 
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Labor without its cooperation, has 
no efficiency. What can the work- 
ers do without tools and machinery 
—without accumulated raw products 
—without houses to live in, and a 
store of necessaries laid by to meet 
their present needs? All these 
things constitute capital, and make 
up the fund, and the only fund, out 
of which wages are paid. The 
amount of the circulating capital of 
a people, determines the share of the 
produce of the country which is 
awarded to the laborers. Destroy 
capital and you depress wages in an 
equal proportion. ‘This is one of the 
settled maxims of political economy.* 

The capital destroyed by war, 
(whether private or public) must be 
replaced. It must be restored be- 
fore the laborer can be in as good a 
condition as he was before. lt must 
be restored too, by productive means 
which have been crippled in their 
efficiency. To make amends for 
this diminished efficiency, caused 
by the lack of capital, more human 
strength—more manual labor—must 
be expended. 

The destruction of private capital 
which is the consequence of war, is 
felt first by individual capitalists. 
The capitalists however, as a body, 
are compensated for their loss. The 
general rise of profits which is the 
effect of a scarcity of capita! and 
diminished wages, makes amends 
for their misfortunes. In other 
words, the loss is shifted from their 
shoulders, and falls, in the end, upon 
the backs of laborers. The bowed 
necks of the latter must receive the 
burden, even though it crush them. 
Such are the laws of the economic 
world. 





* It may strike one, at first thought, that 
the destruction of laborers caused by wars, 
will prevent a fall in wages, by diminish- 
ing competition in the labor-market; but 
it is found that though the loss of life is 
very considerable, the principle of popu- 
lation (always most active when the ranks 
of the people have been thinned,) speedily 
makes good the loss, so thatthe supply of 
laborers is never deficient. 
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Though capitalists as a class are 
compensated for their losses, indi- 
viduals are not. As private citizens, 
they feel that wars are vastly expen- 
sive, the cost falling, in the first in- 
stance, upon them, and jeoparding 
their entire fortunes. It is only since 
the complicated relations of modern 
industry have rendered wars so de- 
structive of wealth, that men have 
come to speak in decided tones of 
the evils which attend them. So 
long as only the comforts and lives 
of the masses were the sacrifice, 
war had few terrors. Governments 
plunged into it fearlessly. But the 
times have changed. ‘There is now 
hesitation—-misyiving—-delay ; in 
some instances downright repug- 
nance. ‘There is a salutary fear of 
results, which curbs the raging pas- 
sions—chains the war-spirit. Dis- 
cretion has become a first-class vir- 


tue. Ministers act the buily as of 
old. They grind the teeth and knit 


the brows, but dread to deal the 
blow. ‘The stagnation of business, 
the interruption of trade, external 
and internal, the immense destrue- 
tion of private capital by the enemy, 
&c., are felt to be, as they really 
are, pressing evils. We think we 
see, in this fact, the dawning of a 
better day. ‘Those who control the 
destiny of nations, may henceforth 
be expected to show some decent 
reluctance to incur the penalty of 
war. ‘They must act under new re- 
sponsibilities. ‘They are accounta- 
ble to a class of men, which in all 
war-movements must be heeded. 
Capitalists,and particularly those who 
are intimately connected with the 
** business” of the country, may here- 
after be set down as the fast friends 
of peace; and their influence will 
tell on the action of government. It 
is a humiliating thought, that men 
will not abandon the brutal occupa- 
tion of war until their pockets are in 
danger; but we are glad to know 
they will abandon it for any reason. 
If humanity is but the gainer, we 
are thankful for changes of practice 
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and opinion wrought even by selfish- 
ness. If there are those who will 
not respect human rights from a 
sense of duty, let them do it from 
motives of policy. Let them refrain 
from wrong, if they will, because 
wrong-doing is costly. Should the 
mighty evil of war be banished, 
we care not for the present if the 
love of pelf should get the credit. 
We rejoice that government is con- 
cerned for the money of capitalists, 
notwithstanding it feels no anxiety 
for the lives of the masses. 

The less of life caused by war 
falls almost wholly on the laboring 
and poorer classes. ‘The working- 
men of the land must compose the 
body of our armies and fight our 
battles. They must pour out their 
blood, and vindicate our wounded 
honor—or pride. It ever has been 
so. Taken as a class, they alone 
have the physical hardihood, the 
patience under privation, and the 
strength of arm necessary to consti- 
tute soldiers. What would your 
professional gentlemen, your lords 
of the counting-room, your luxurious 
“millionaires,” your enervated rich 
men’s sons, your fair-handed city 
shopmen be worth, as the elements 
and basisofanarmy? The wealthy 
and influential classes can escape 
the personal hazards and hardships 
of war. They can purchase immu- 
nity from actual service. If the sub- 
jects of a conscription, they can em- 
ploy a substitute. Some may choose 
to become politicians, and obtain 
a place in the civil establishment 
where they can help their country 
by applauding the bravery and eat- 
ing the bread of their fellows. Oth- 
ers, of more valorous natures, and 
having a tooth for blood, may pro- 
cure a command, thus obtaining a 
lighter, a better paid, and more con- 
genial service. As a compensation 
for perils incurred and _privations 
endured, such will have a chance 
to get a liberal portion of a thing 
called honor—a commodity too pre- 
cious to be bestowed, except in stin- 
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ted proportions, on common sol- 
diers. 

It is then a mistake—a fearful, 
fatal mistake—to say that the labor- 
ing poor have nothing to lose in the 
hazards of war—that they are not 
interested in the preservation of 
peace. ‘The truth is, they are the 
class most deeply concerned. They 
jeopard every thing—their. present 
interests and their future well-being 
—their lives, their liberties and their 
bread. As men, having the attri- 
butes of humanity, with rights to be 
preserved, and lives to be cared for ; 
as laborers in search of work and 
living on wages; as fathers anxious 
for the welfare of their children ; 
they have all things to lose and 
nothing to gain. ‘The governing 
class may extend their power ; the 
other privileged orders may gain 
some advantage ;_ the influential may 
get offices, civil and military; the 
capitalists are compensated by high 
profits and lucky investments; sharp- 
ers and speculators, it may be, make 
fortunes ; the rich are deprived only 
of that which they can spare; am- 
bitious men acquire fame ; the great 
become still greater ;—but the poor 
laborers, the forgotten multitude, 
gain nothing, get nothing, except 
irresponsible rulers, iron laws, mu- 
tilated bodies, increased burdens and 
scanty wages. ‘To them war is no 
pastime—no holiday affair. Strip it 
of its blandishments; tear from it 
the glittering robes with which des- 
pots and dunces—the men of sordid 
selfishness and vaulting ambition, 
have adorned it; lift the veil which 
conceals its brutal features; and 
then say if it is not a monster—a thing 
to be hated and avoided. We wish 
the unhonored masses always and 
adequately, knew the precise uses 
that are made of them in the death- 
strifes of nations. Had they this 
knowledge, we are sure they would 
not be easily misled. They would 
make their interests felt and re- 
spected. They would speak in 
tones of thunder to the government: 
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which should dare to involve them 
needlessly in war. The politicians 
who trifle with the peace of the 
world, would be taught a lesson they 
would not be likely to forget. 

In all our preceding remarks, we 
have had special reference to what 
are called offensive, or aggressive 
and unnecessary wars—wars waged 
for conquest, plunder, revenge, honor 
—wars like those in which nations 
have usually engaged. Defensive, 
strictly defensive, wars are of course 
justifiable ; but we are not inclined 
to admit all those to be defensive, 
which governments claim to be so. 
We have the natural right to defend 
our property, our firesides, our per- 
sons, when no law can give us pro- 
tection. We may even take the 
lives of the aggressors, if this is ne- 
cessary. War waged against our 
undoubted rights, we do not fear. 
In such a contest, we feel ourselves 
more thana match forthe world. Our 
countrymen have bravery enough, 
as all Christendom knows, and as 
much true patriotism as belongs to 
any people onearth. We can wield 
the instruments of death, if we un- 
dertake to do so, with such strength 
of arm and force of will, as freemen 
alone possess. But for Heaven's 
sake, let us not plunge ourselves 
heedlessly and headlong—prema- 
turely and unnecessarily—into the 
certain calamities of war. These 
will be dreadful enough when forced 
upon us. Let them not be anticipa- 
ted. Our undoubted present policy 
is peace. We have every thing to 
gain from its preservation, and more 
to lose from its interruption than 
any other people. We speak par- 
ticularly of the mass of our popula- 
tion. 

Our republic, in its dealings with 
other nations, has generally mani- 
fested none other than the most 
peaceful intentions. ‘The best evi- 
dence of such intentions, is to be 
found in our systematic neglect of 
all preparation for war. We prove 
to the world the quietness of our dis- 
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positions and the honesty of our pur. 
poses, by managing our intercourse 
with other governments without the 
aid of large military and naval arm. 
aments. In our negotiations with 
foreign powers, in times of peace, 
we do not attempt to carry a point 
by demonstrations of warlike prep- 
aration. We hope our policy, in 
this respect, may not be changed. 
None other would be consistent with 
our professed principles and repub- 
lican institutions. Our practice con- 
trasts strongly and most favorably 
with that of the great European 
powers. Does Great Britain have 
a controversy with us respecting a 
strip of land on the frontier of Maine 
or the Oregon territory ? She makes 
haste to put on her war-harness, and 
places herself in the most belligerent 
attitude, showing by her acts a de- 
termination to let slip her war-dogs, 
if we persist in denying her claims. 
“The note of preparation rings 
throughout the United Kingdom with 
a sharper tone than it has emitied 
for many alongday. Her arsenals, 
dockyards, foundries, powder-mills, 
are all alive with workmen. The 
great naval stations from the Med- 
way to the Tamar present such 
scenes as only the men of a passing 
[ past? ] generation have witnessed.”* 
All this is profoundly irritating. ht 
is brutal; but it is in accordance 
with the settled policy of all the 
monarchies of Europe, that can 
muster force enough to make a re- 
spectable show. ‘The object can 
not be mistaken. During these de- 
monstrations, we are debating the 
** notice resolutions,” indulging our- 
selves occasionally in the use of big 
words, and now and then burning a 
little gunpowder in the open air. 
We talk—bluster some—but do ab- 
solutely nothing. Exposed at every 
point, with more than three thoysand 
miles of sea-coast accessible to an 
enemy, and with acommerce which 


* London Quarterly Review, March, 
1846. 
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floats on every sea, we are sleeping 
as if in perfect security. ‘Though 
about as defenceless, so far as ex- 
ternal preparation is concerned, as 
a band of naked savages, we delay 
to take even the first steps neces- 


sary for defense, to say nothing of 


offensive movements. We can not 
admit that we wish our government 
would pursue a diflerent course. 
For cogent reasons already referred 
to, we choose not to be in readiness 
for war. Such are the tremendous 
evils attendant even on the prepara- 
tory measures, that we prefer not to 
incur the hazards, unless the danger 


THE MORAL ASPEC 

ir falls not properly within the 
province of the New Englander, to 
discuss the party political questions 


of the day; but the government of 


the country it does and will at any 
time consider, and speak the senti- 
ments of a New England man with 
freedom. ‘To suppose otherwise, is 
to suppose the Work at once to 
have departed from the leading 
idea in its formation—viz—that it 
should be the expression of a New 
Englander’s sentiments on any and 
all topics of public interest. ‘The 
moral aspect at Washington is at 
once a subject of great interest to a 
New England man; and he had bet- 
ter forget the stock from whence he 
sprung, and the soil and air and pub- 
lic sentiment that have nursed him, 
bodily and mentally, who lives within 
the New England boundaries, and 
yet withholds the honest expression 
of his opinion in this or a similar 
connexion. 

It needs but half an eye to see at 
Washington, and that without par- 
ticular respect to party, a magnifi- 
cent system of juggling originated 
and kept up by leading men, whereby 
the masses of the country are greatly 
kept in ignorance of the real govern- 
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is at our very doors. If it must be 
so, let our politicians play the brag- 
gart—let them mount the war-horse 
in their speeches, but don’t trust 
them (if the thing can be helped,) 
with the management of great ar- 
mies and navies. Better that we 
should suffer more, in the first in- 
stance, from our enemies. If we 
do not take up arms until we are 
compelled to do so; if we act strictly 
on the defensive ; if our cause is the 
cause of justice—of human rights, 
we do not fear but we shall make 
ample amends for first losses. 


AT WASHINGTON. 

mental policy,are thus kept incontin- 
ual commotion, and are thus greatly 
wronged. Within the last or pres- 
ent session of Congress, how many 
difierent strings have been pulled 
and notes sounded, in connexion with 
Mexican difficulties, and the Oregon 
question ; and yet every one of them 
seen, in perhaps the short space of 
a week, to have been equally with- 
out foundation, and seeming like 
false issues got up for some sinister 
purpose! What és the object of all 
this? It is either done from pure 
patriotic motives, to operate for our 
national benefit on nations abroad ; 
or it is the better to secure some sec- 
tional or party object at home, in or- 
der to seat some man or desperate 
set of men more firmly in power, and 
play tricks with the masses of the 
American people for this end. If 
indeed the leading men in high pla- 
ces, gave generally such high proofs 
of patriotism in their conduct as in- 
spired confidence in their integrity, 
we might be disposed to award them 
praise in this instance, and suppose 
them actuated by right motives in 
what they do, much as we might 
disprove the means; but so long 
as we behold rather the rushing and 
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scrambling for power and places of 
emolument in these same men, on— 
to say the least—many other occa- 
sions, we shall not be very willing 
to suppose them free from the charge 
of a corrupt ambition, or that the 
honest masses of the national name 
are not suffering from these tricks of 
men in power to secure their own in- 
dividual advancement. 

We see also a reckless spirit at 
Washington, in respect to the peace 
of the country. Here also we are 
relieved from the charge of any thing 
like partizan sympathy, since, we 
regret to say, men in both of the 
great political parties of the day, 
have manifested a_ spirit totally 
foreign to’ thé New England and 
right spirit of the land. ‘The ques- 
tion of peace or war, with the infe- 
rior power of Mexico, or the mighty 
power of England, has been talked 
of with as much trifling, as a fisti- 
cuff between two bullies, or the fight 
of acock pit.* The people at home 
—the honest farmer at his plow, and 
the artizan in his shop—have won- 
dered at the freedom and perfect 
unconcern, with which these ques- 
tions of vital interest to the land 
have been seized upon or dispatched. 
Loud-mouthed rhodomontade, and 
the suddenly assumed importance of 
national honor, have too much taken 
the place of clear views, and asser- 
tions of the demands of justice and 
a wise expediency; and in many 
cases individual feeling or slight 
sectional jealousy has predomina- 
ted, till the individual forgot his re- 
sponsibilities to friends at home, and 
talked of war and blood hot gushing 
from quivering hearts, as eloquently 
as poets discuss the beautiful tur- 
bulence of mountain storms, and tor- 
rents of crystal leaping from weep- 





* Since this article was penned, this 
insane trifling has been not among the 
Jeast of the causes, that have finally indu- 
ced astate of actual war with one of these 
powers—with what show of justice or 
what moral right, is discussed in a subse- 


quent paper. 
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ing hills. In all this there has been 
the utter absence of a right moral 
sense, in the hearts of these men or 
parties. ‘There has been a feeling 
abhorrent to the genuine !ove of the 
land. ‘There has been a spirit which 
moral and Christian men_ every 
where shrink from, as foreign to the 
age, hostile to the better sentiment 
beginning to be felt among nations, 
obnoxious to right-thinking men of 
all parties, condemned by a sound 
national policy, and cursed of God! 

There has also been at Washing- 
ton, a truckling and cringing to the 
despotic and gigantic system of do- 
mestic oppression in the land, and 
of course a bolder and bolder asser- 
tion of indefeasible right in this sys- 
tem, by such as find their interest in, 
and profess a will to sustain the 
same. We profess, in these re- 
marks, no sympathy, (nor will we, 
indeed, in the present case, take any 
pains to disclaim the same) in the 
technical abolition movements of the 
country. We speak as the organ of 
no party, but rather as we suppose 
is the general New England senti- 
ment. New England has a senti- 
ment on this question, back of and 
apart from any modern organization 
for the removal of slavery, and as a 
part of that sentiment we speak. 
There has not been in the city of 
Washington within the last few 
months, that exhibition before the 
world of the evils of this system, and 
a willingness to be free from it, 
which we think expedient for the 
speediest removal of the system by 
the general consent of the States, 
nor such as genuine New England 
men can approve. While the Con- 
stitution of the country should have 
full respect, and the individual States 
suffering from the system all justice 
by that Constitution, what is to pre- 
vent the representatives of those 
portions of the country who do not 
tolerate the evil, or representatives 
from States who do tolerate but yet 
feel its curse, from speaking a little 
louder on this point? It may not 
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be expedient to speak continually. 
It may not be, to do itall. Yet we 
believe New England thinks it is, 
and that the New England sentiment 
is, that there has been far too little 
expression of opinion on this topic. 
One grey headed veteran has form- 
erly, and has within the last session 
of Congress, been allowed to bear 
the brunt of the fight—able indeed, 
and a sturdy scion of the New Eng- 
land stock—but yet not sustained by 
that hearty and general expression 
from other quarters, which would 
be no wrong to slave holding States, 
and which the national sentiment 
demands. We would see in our na- 
tion, both among the people and in 
Congress assembled, a deep sense of 
the unnaturalness and evil of the 
system of slavery, as it exists here 
or elsewhere ; such a sentiment as 
is honorable to the age, the nation, 
and the high political and religious 
liberty of the land ;—and while dep- 
recating every rash movement, and 
every violation not only of the letter 
but the exactest spirit of the Consti- 
tution in this matter, we would 
se@ a boldness among the friends of 
right and freedom in asserting that 
right, which, while it should do slave- 
holding States no wrong, should let 
every man feel that the evil shall not 
be augmented. 

If it were not beneath the dignity 
of a moral subject, a word might 
properly be said about the manners 
at Washington. Public men there 
forget seemingly, that they are set 
up in a sort of show-box, for the 
nation to gaze at! They forget 
that every look and word and atti- 
tude is marked perhaps by a hun- 
dred Argus-eyed reporters of the 
public press in every nook and cor- 
ner of the land from Maine to Texas 
and the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
that those trusty limners of republi- 
can features as they show themselves 
at Washington may in an instant 
dispatch every line in and about such 
features on the wings of steam or 
lightning far and wide, in order that 
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those at home may see, better than 
they could discover at home, * how 
their friends look when abroad!” 
Some most nettling and even pain- 
ful exhibitions of this kind have been 
made within the last Session, and we 
venture an expression of the opinion, 
that the lovers of good manners and 
the minor morals the land over, were 
disgusted with the truth. This is not 
the first Session of Congress by any 
means, in which such exhibitions 
have been made, though it may be 
the first in which they have been so 
signally marked. The House of 
Representatives in the Congress of 
the American people, obtained years 
ago, both at home agd thgoughout 
Europe, the enviable ne of 
the * Bear Garden.”’ Now, 

not some of the honorable gentle- 
men at Washington, occasionally 
ask themselves with profit, whether 
it would not be well to be as care- 
ful of their reputation in these par- 
ticulars in their present exposed con- 
dition, as they would be in private 
at home ?—at least, whether they do 
not, in their places, become re- 
sponsible as the Representatives of 
a brave and generous, a good and 
religious people, for the character of 
this same people to nations abroad, 
who perhaps only send their eyes to 
this country at the time of the sit- 
ting of the Government, and who 
form their estimate therefore of the 
morals and manners of the whole, 
from the few which they here see ? 
And do not wise statesmen feel, 
that there is something more than 
boasting in the assertion, that this 
country stands up on these western 
shores piled above the waters of the 
great deep by the God of Heaven, as 
a sort of model to the earth ?>—That 
this western land has been left here 
until this late day of the world, and 
the other nations of earth have been 
making experiments of different 
forms of government for our benefit ; 
and that the Eternal and All-seeing 
One then brought our forefathers 
over, planted the nation, and gave 
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us the beginning of a History, to be 
more truly splendid, and enriched 
with more true events that evince 
greatness, than that of any other 
land ever known ?—and that there 
seems laid thus on the American 
people a weight of responsibility, 
such as never rested on so young a 
nation until this day? If this be not 
a false view, and the implied dis- 
tinction a vain-glorious boast of na- 
tional vanity, why should we not as 
a people, and especially as a nation 
assembled in Government, act under 
a sense of this responsibility in every 
thing? Why not feel that every 


BARNES ON THE 


IN a previous number of the New 
Englander, while considering Gov. 
Hammond’s defense of southern 
slavery, we partly promised to dis- 
cuss, at some future time, the ques- 
tion on which he discoursed, in his 
letters, with presumptuous and igno- 
rant confidence, viz.—whether the 
Bible sanctions slavery. 

This promise we may now fulfill, 


not so much by any discussion of 


our own, as by giving some account 
of the able work of Rev. Albert 
Barnes, which we have referred to at 
the head of this article. 

Mr. Barnes has high qualifications 
for instituting “‘an inquiry into the 
Scriptural views of slavery.” He 
has, for many years, been employed 
in Biblical studies, and with distin- 
guished success; as his numerous 
and widely circulated commentaries 
on many portions of the Scriptures 
abundantly prove. He brings to the 
elucidation of his subject a great 
variety and copiousness and rich- 
ness of illustration. And he has a 
character for candor and Christian 
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word has a value in it—every look 
and action ; and let it be an ever 
present thought with every man of 
the Government, that our Govern. 
ment leads the nations? We may 
already have disposition enough to 
boast. It is in some respects the 
national peculiarity, to feel, or rather 
assert, this prerogative. But the 
right view and feeling of the place 
we occupy, will rather chasten than 
increase the vain spirit existing ; and 
give sobriety, dignity, firmness and 
force to the conscious right in the 
nationai breast, and exalt us abroad, 
It will at least do us no hurt to try. 


VIEWS OF SLAVERY. 
liberality and courtesy, which none 
canimpeach. When, therefore, we 
heard that Mr. B. was putting to 
press an inquiry into the Scriptural 
views of slavery, we expected a book 
of the highest merit. 

Our expectations have not been 
disappointed. Mr. Barnes’s work is 
the most minute and thorough exam- 
ination of the Scriptures respecting 
this subject, that, so far as we know, 
has been made. And, while, on the 
one hand, he does not go to the ex- 
treme of denying that some kinds of 
involuntary servitude did exist in the 
church, both of the Old ‘Testament 
and of the New, he on the other hand, 
brings decisive and overwhelming 
proof that American slavery can find 
in the Scriptures no sanction, no 
warrant, no apology. 

But we will commend the book 
more eflectually, than we can by any 
general remarks. We will give a 
condensed account of its main posi- 
tions and arguments; believing that 
thus we shall render a service which 
every real opponent of slavery will 
appreciate. And this we shall do, 
in Mr. B.’s language or our own, as 
best suits our purpose. 

In the introduction the author vin- 
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dicates the right of every one be- 
longing to the brotherhood of man, 
and enforces the duty of every one 
who can have influence, to discuss 
the subject of slavery as i exists in 
our land. ‘The main question, he 
declares, is not about ihe aduse of 
slavery. It might be a question, 
whether there is any abuse of it pos- 
sible ; that is, any degree of oppres- 
sion and wrong, which the princi- 
ples of the system do not sanction. 
What law of the south can be refer- 
red to which can be shown to be an 
abuse of the system, in the sense 
that the principles of the system do 
not lead to it, or that it is not neces- 
sary to sustain the system? But the 
question is about the thing as it is 
fairly developed in our country— 
whether this is in accordance with 
the recorded will of God. 

He, then, in his first chapter, 
gives reasons, why the appeal on 
the subject of slavery should be made 
to the Bible; which reasons are 
these. The Bible is the acknowl- 
edged siandard of morals and re- 
ligion. The Bible has legislated re- 
specting slavery, and we should 
therefore ascertain its decisions. 
The Bible alone can settle the ques- 
tion whether slavery is right or 
wrong. Great moral reforms occur 
only under the influence of religious 
principle. It is to the Bible, that the 
advocates of slavery make their ap- 
peal, in its defense, as he proves by 
quotations of the resolutions and ar- 
guments of individuals and ecclesi- 
astical bodies. 

As a right decision respecting the 
moral character of slavery depends 
materially on the proper definition 
of slavery, our author proceeds, in 
his second chapter, to inquire what 
is American Slavery—what distin- 
guishes it from all other relations of 
life. And here, in view of many defi- 
nitions of slavery, which are framed 
to shield the conscience of the prac- 
tiea! advocate of slavery, and which 
make it only an obligation to render 
service either for jife or for a num- 

Vou. IV. AY 





ber of years, he seems to consider 
it as necessary to state what slavery 
is not, as what it is ; and accordingly 
he distinguishes it from many rela- 
tions with which it is often confoun- 
ded by men, the result of whose writ- 
ings is (we may say it without im- 
peaching their intention,) to throw 
dust in the eyes of inquirers. He dis- 
tinguishes it (1) from the condition 
of an apprentice, (2) from the condi- 
tion of a minor, (3) from the condi- 
tion of the subject of a despotic gov- 
ernment. It is not (4) a mere rela- 
tion in which legislative bodies alone 
are concerned. [tis not (5) a thing 
which pertains wholly to a legisla- 
ture to regulate, and with which in- 
dividuals, or associations expressly 
organized for that purpose, have no 
right to interfere, or in reference to 
which they have no right to express 
an opinion. Men are made slaves, 
not by legislative acts, but by indi- 
vidual rapacity and wrong. ‘The 
slave is the property of an individ- 
ual, and his relations are to him. 
It is not (6) the same condition with 
that of serfs in Russia, or “ villeins” 
under the feudal system. Nor (7) is 
it the relation of a child to his parent, 
or of a wife to her husband. It is 
not “the kind of property which a 
man has in his wife and child”—in 
which relations there is no right of 
property, inconsistent with the hu- 
man rights of the child or the wife. 
All these conditions and relations 
have, perhaps, something incommon 
with, but yet are widely and clearly 
distinguished from, slavery, as it 
exists in the United States. 

But the essential element of slave- 
ry is, a human being held as property 
—property subject substantially to 
the self-same laws which regulate 
property of other kinds— property in 
the sense in which the holder re- 
gards any thing else as his property 
—property, to be treated indeed in 
some respects according to its na- 
ture, as is a horse or a dog, yet ab- 
solutely and completely property. 
This claim of property in the slave 
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always involves the following things: 
(1.) It is wholly involuntary on the 
partof theslave. (2.) ltis property 
claimed in that which naturally be- 
longs to him, but which he is not at 
liberty to resume. (3.) It is prop- 
erty in all that pertains to the slave, 
in his time, in his service, in his bod- 
ily strength and power of labor, in 
his talent and skill. (4.) lt is prop- 
erty in his services, without equiva- 
lent or compensation. (5.) It in- 
volves the power to sell the slave, as 
his master pleases. 

That this is a correct definition of 
slavery as it exists in this country, 
our author proves by a reference to 
the statutes of the slave-holding 
states. The cardinal principle of 
these statutes is, that the slave is not 
to be ranked among moral beings, 
but among things. ‘Their substance 
is fully and briefly expressed in the 
law of South Carolina, which says, 
that “slaves shall be claimed, held, 
taken, reputed, and adjudged, in law, 
to be CHATTELS PERSONAL, in the 
hands of their owners and possess- 
ors, and their executors, administra- 
tors and assigns, TO ALL INTENTS, 
CONSTRUCTIONS AND PURPOSES WHAT- 
SOEVER.” 

Having thus defined slavery, Mr. 
B. states the true question substan- 
tially thus: Whether God designed 
to command and perpetuate slavery ; 
whether in his word he has given it 
his sanction, or made arrangements 
for its maintenance; whether it is 
accordant with the spirit of his re- 
ligion, and the disposition that re- 
ligion enjoins and cultivates; whether 
the influence of that religion justly 
taught and truly exemplified, tends 
to perpetuate it, as it does the rela- 
tions of husband and wife and of pa- 
rent andchild. Or does God regard 
slavery as undesirable and evil in its 
ndture and tendencies, and intend 
to have it removed from the world ; 
and would the fair application of the 
principles of his religion remove it 
as an evil thing. 

Having thus stated the real ques- 
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tion at issue, Mr. B. observes, “ If it 
shall appear, in the course of this 
discussion, that slavery is an institu. 
tion which God has never originated 
by positive enactment ; that his leg. 
islation has tended from the begin. 
ning to mitigate its evils; that he 
has by his providential dealings 
frowned upon it; that he has as. 
serted great principles in his word, 
which can not be carried out with- 
out destroying the system ; that he 
has enjoined on man, in the various 
relations of life, certain duties, of 
which slavery prevents the perform. 
ance ; thatslavery inevitably engen- 
ders certain bad passions which are 
wholly contrary to religion ; and that 
it is the tendency and design of the 
Christian religion, when fairly ap- 
plied, to abolish the system, it will be 
apparent, that slavery is a moral 
wrong.” Mr. Barnes judges that 
these facts if proved, are decisive of 
the moral character of slavery, and 
infallibly evince the truth of the 
general proposition that slavery is 
sinful. And so do we judge. 

As great reliance is placed, by 
those who deny the sinfulness of 
slavery, on the example of the pa- 
triarchs, “those good old slave- 
holders,” as the Harmony Presby- 
tery of South Carolina lovingly 
calls them, Mr. B. devotes a chapter 
to that argument. 

He argues very justly, that, even 
supposing the servitude under the 
patriarchs was essentially the same 
as slavery now, the facts that the 
patriarchs practised it, and that 
God did not prohibit it, and recorded 
its existence without express disap- 
probation, (for it is not pretended 
that he commanded or commended 
it,) do not prove that it is not sinful. 
For they practised, and thus God 
treated, the now acknowledged sins 
of polygamy and concubinage.— 
Justly, we say. For, as one of the 
delegates from Connecticut to one 
of the late Presbyterian Assemblies 
in substance remarked, in that body, 
** Abraham and Jacob, if they were 
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now living in Connecticut, and 
should there do as they did in Pales- 
tine, would be put into the Peniten- 
tiary. How, then, can their exam- 
ple vindicate slavery or slaveholders 
in this country ?” 

Mr. B. proves, moreover, that 
this servitude, such as it was, was 
not originated by the patriarchs, and 
way very different from slavery as 
it exists in our country, and can not 
be proved to have had the essential 
characteristics of any real slavery. 
He enters into a somewhat minute 
investigation of the meaning of the 
Hebrew and Greek words, which in 
the Scriptures express servitude, 
and comes to the conclusion, that 
the one Hebrew word which is used 
for this purpose, and all the Greek 
words used for this purpose, except 
one, (which is used only in one in- 
stance, 1 Tim. i, 10, and there, in 
composition, to signify men-stealers, ) 
like our English word servant, ex- 
press obligation to service, or servi- 
tude in its most general form, and 
though they may, do not necessarily 
or of course, signify slavery ; and, 
therefore, no argument for the ex- 
istence of slavery can be founded 
on the mere use of the words. The 
meaning of these words is to be as- 
certained from the facts in the case, 
as they otherwise appear, and not 
the nature of the facts from the use 
of the words. 

He also inquires into the mean- 
ing of the phrase rendered, ‘* bought 
with money,” which, being appli- 
ed to Abraham’s servants, is used 
by the advocates of slavery to jus- 
tify not only the purchase but the 
sale of men now, and comes to the 
conclusion that it proves nothing as 
to the tenure by which Abraham’s 
servants were held. ‘The purchase 
may have amounted to every thing 
desirable in emancipation, and from 
any thing implied in the word, their 
subsequent service in the family of 
Abraham may have been entirely 
voluntary. And as to the sale of 
human beings, he adds, that there is 
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not the slightest evidence that either 
Abraham, Isaac or Jacob ever sold 
a servant, or offered one for sale, 
or regarded them as liable to be 
sold. 

As to the facts by which we must 
decide the meaning of the word, 
they are such, in Mr. B's opinion, 
as evince servitude in Abraham’s 
time to be a very different thing 
from slavery in the United States ; 
so that the former, even if justified, 
can be no authority nor excuse for 
the latter. lmost the only trans- 
action which is mentioned in regard 
to the servants of Abraham, is one 
which shows the essential difference 
between their relation to him and 
the relation of American slaves to 
their masters, viz. his arming his 
trained servants born in his own 
house, three hundred and eighteen 
men, and pursuing the enemies who 
had carried away Lot unto Dan, &c. 
Compare this with the condition of 
things in the Southern States, where 
it is considered essential to the se- 
curity and life of the master, that 
slaves shall never be entrusted with 
arms; where the law appoints se- 
vere penalties to any slave who 
carries or keeps any weapon what- 
soever, or goes away “from the 
tenement of his master or the per- 
son with whom he lives without a 
pass, or something to show that he 
is proceeding by authority from his 
master, employer or overseer,”’— 
in a word, with the exceedingly jeal- 
ous and severe precautions against 
the escape of slaves, their posses- 
sion of weapons, or their learning in 
any way their own strength. 

To us it is very plain, not only 
from the fact which Mr. B. mentions, 
but also from other facts on the 
face of the Scriptural narrative 
which evince Abraham’s utter pow- 
erlessness to retain or recover his 
servants contrary to their will, that 
their servitude was entirely volun- 
tary, and therefore distinct from, 
and opposite to, slavery. 

Pursuing the order of time, Mr. 
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B. next considers slavery in Egypt. 
The similarity between this and 
American slavery, which he states 
in several particulars, the most es- 
sential being the tenure by which 
the Israelites were held and the 
nature of the claim set up over 
them, their unrequited and severe 
labor and the oppressive measures 
adopied to secure them in bondage 
and to guard against the dangers re- 
sulting from their bondage—this 
similarity between the bondage of 
Egypt and of the United States, he 
considers sufficient to make it safe 
and proper to argue from one to 
the other. Accordingly, he argues 
that it would have been as just for 
the Egyptians to retain the Hebrews 
in bondage, as it is for Americans 
to retain the Africans; that God’s 
declarations in regard to Egyptian 
bondage, and all his expressions of 
disapprobation of what occurred in 
Egypt, are applicable to bondage 
in this country ; that the calamities 
brought upon the Egyptians for 
holding the Israelites in bondage, 
and for the measures taken by them 
to perpetuate that bondage, were an 
expression of the views which God 
entertained of that system, and now 
entertains of our similar system ; 
that the deliverance of the Hebrews 
from Egyptian bondage, with his 
other acts and expressions, testifies 
that it is God’s will that slaves should 
be allowed to go free; and if they 
are not, God will, sooner or later, 
by dire judgments, compel their op- 
pressors to let them go free; and 
moreover, if we may draw an infer- 
ence from this case in regard to the 
manner in which God would have 
them restored to freedom, it would 
be in favor of immediate emancipa- 
tion. He did not wait for a gradual 
deliverance ; nor did he recommend 
a preparation for freedom; nor did 
he utter any apology for the con- 
tinuance of servitude from the diffi- 
culties attending emancipation. He 
demanded of the oppressors that 
his people should be allowed to go 
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This whole chapter 


free, at once. 
is impressive and powerful. We 
commend it to the attention of all 
advocates, theoretical or practical, 
either of slavery or of its contin. 
vance. 

The argument from the Mosaic 
institutions is especially relied on 
by the advocates of slavery. Dr. 
Fuller declares that God thereby 
sanctions slavery. ‘The Princeton 
Repertory says, that ‘the Mosaic 
institutions recognize the lawfulness 
of slavery,” and that, therefore, * it 
is in vain to contend that slavery is 
a sin, and yet profess reverence fot 
the Scriptures.” Mr. Barnes, there- 
fore, bestows special attention on 
this argument. He thinks it unde- 
niable that Moses did admit a sys- 
tem of servitude into his institutions, 
Yet he did not originate it. He 
found it universally existing, and 
tolerated its continuance, and greatly 
modified its character. It could 
commence, under his laws, in the 
case of a foreigner, only by pur- 
chase, and in the case of a Hebrew, 
only in these three modes, (1) a 
Hebrew might sell himself to serve 
another on account of poverty ; (2) 
a Hebrew might be sold to his breth- 
ren, if he had been detected in theft 
and had no means of making resti- 
tution; and (3) the child of a wife 
given to a Hebrew servant by his 
master, might be retained in servi- 
tude for a time, i. e. to the year of 
Jubilee. 

The real question involved in the 
argument from the Mosaic institu- 
tions respecting slavery, is—Was 
Moses (or rather God, the real 
author of the Mosaic institutions) 


Sriendly to slavery, or was he not? 


Or, if he was friendly to slavery, 
as it existed under the Mosaic insti- 
tutions, is it fair to infer that he is 
friendly to it, as it exists in the 
United States? Mr. B. declares, 


substantially, that the advocates of 
slavery, in order to make their ar- 
gument valid, must prove (1) that 
the Lawgiver was friendly to servi- 
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tude, as it then existed; (2) that 
servitude under the Mosaic laws 
and American slavery are so simi- 
lar, that the proof of the rightful- 
ness of the former, proves the 
rightfulness of the latter; and (3) 
that what was tolerated at one pe- 
riod of the world is always to be 
tolerated ; that what was tolerated 
under the Hebrew system of legis- 
lation is proper under the gospel ; 
that what is allowed at one period 
of earth’s history is right at all 
times, and in all places, and under 
all degrees of light and knowledge. 
The last of these three essential 
constituents of any valid pro-sla- 
very argument from the Mosaic 
laws, Mr. B. only announces. And 
that is sufficient. No pro-slavery 
advocate has ever attempted, so far 
as we know, to subsiantiate it. It 
can not be done. Its bare statement 
is its refutation. 

The two first essential constitu- 
ents of this pro-slavery argument, 
Mr. B. discusses, by showing the 
nature of servitude, and of the laws 
respecting it, under the Mosaic sys- 
tem. 

The toleration and regulation of 
servitude by Moses, no more proves 
that it was sinless, than his tolera- 
tion and regulation of the practices, 
now universally acknowledged sin- 
ful, of polygamy and concubinage, 
proves them sinless. If it can be 
made to appear, (1) that slavery 
existed in the nations around in the 
most harsh and oppressive forms ; 
(2) that the condition of a slave 
was greatly ameliorated if he was 
purchased by a Hebrew, so that it 
was an object for slaves in surround- 
ing countries to place themselves 
voluntarily under Hebrew masters ; 
(3) that by such an arrangement 
they might become incorporated 
into the Hebrew commonwealth, 
and be made partakers of the only 
true religion; (4) that Palestine 
was an asylum for the oppressed of 
all lands, defending and protecting 
from the rigors of heathen slavery, 
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by the whole power of the Hebrew 
commonwealth, every fugitive slave 
who crossed its borders, (a Canada 
in the midst of slaveholding states) ; 
and (5) that an arrangement was 
made by which perpetual slavery 
would be impracticable, and the 
whole system ultimately abolished 
— if all this is made to appear, then 
it is proved that, though Moses tem- 
porarily tolerated the system, he re- 
garded it as evil, and intended its 
amelioration and removal. The 
above hypothetical positions are, in 
Mr. B’s view, and in our own, made 
positive, and fully sustained by va- 
rious provisions in the Mosaic laws 
respecting servitude, which he clas- 
sifies, substantially, as follows :— 
1. There stands in the fore front 
of the whole Mosaic system, among 
the precepts regarded as elemen- 
lary, uttered in most impressive 
circumstances just after the trage- 
dies of Israel’s emancipation from 
Egyptian bondage, a solemn pro- 
hibition, on pain of death, of that 
which enters into the essential na- 
ture of slavery, and on which the 


' whole system is every where based. 


** He that stealeth a man, and selleth 
him, or if he be found in his hand, 
he shall surely be put to death.” 
The crime here referred to is stated 
ina three fold form—stealing, sell- 
ing and holding a man. All these 
are put on a level, and in each case 
the penalty was the same—death. 
The influence of this law to con- 
demn, weaken and ultimately abol- 
ish the whole system, as this influ- 
ence is set forth by our author, we 
have not room to express. 

2. Moses secured by law, all slaves 
from hard and oppressive usage. 
(Ex. xxi, 20, 21, 26,27. Lev. xix, 
34. Ex. xxii, 21; xxiii, 9. Deut. 
x, 17, 19; i, 16; xxvii, 19.) 

3. Moses modified the system of 
slavery, by securing to the servant, 
by law, an important portion of 
time, for religious and moral im- 
provement. (a) Every seventh 
year, Lev. xxv, 4-6. (b) Every 
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seventh day, Ex. xx, 10. (c) The 
servant had the privilege of attend- 
ing on the three great national an- 
nual festivals, which, including jour- 
neys, &c., would occupy nine weeks 
annually. (d) He was to be a 
guest at all family festivals. The 
amount of time which the Hebrew 
servant would thus have for himself, 
can not be ascertained with exact- 
ness, but it has been estimated at 
about twenty three years out of 
fifty, or nearly one half of his 
time. 

To this it may be added, that the 
Hebrew servant might acquire and 
possess considerable property ; and 
there are some intimations that the 
servant who was bought, was to 
have some compensation for his la- 
bor. And when, at the end of the 
seventh year, he was set free, his 
master was bound to give him a 
liberal provision for his comfort. 
Deut. xv, 12-15. 

4. Servants were entitled, by 
law, to important religious priv- 
ileges. (a) They were, as members 
of a family, admitted into covenant 
with God, and received the seal of 
that covenant. () They were 
guests at all the national and family 
festivals, and not dishonorably distin- 
guished there from others by being 
assigned to a separate religious ser- 
vice, or to separate seats. (c) They 
were to be statedly instructed in the 
duties of morality and religion. 
Deut. xxxi, 10; xv, 1, seq. (d) 
They might become proselytes, and 
thus be admitted to the full privi- 
leges of religion. 

These religious privileges they 
received, not from the occasional 
and voluntary kindness of the mas- 
ters, but by law. ‘They were enti- 
tled to them by the unchangeable 
constitution of the land. 

5. A slave could never be sold. 
A man, in certain circumstances, 
might be bought by a Hebrew; but 
he could never be sold. Nor is 
there any arrangement in the Mo- 
saic laws, by which servants could 
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be taken in payment of their mas. 
ter’s debts; by which they were to 
be given as pledges ; by which they 
were consigned to the keeping of 
others ; or by which they were to be 
given away as presents. In all these 
respects there was a marked differ. 
ence, and there was doubtless inten- 
ded to be, between the estimate af- 
fixed to servants and to property. 
Thus was entirely prevented, in the 
Hebrew commonwealth, that dread. 
ful iniquity, which renders our south. 
ern commonwealths infamous—the 
frequent and forcible separation of 
families, and the violent sundering 
of conjugal and filial ties. 

6. The servant, ifa Hebrew, could 
be redeemed. ‘The privilege of re- 
demption was not dependent on the 
will of the master. It was secured 
tohim by law. Lev. xxv, 48, 49. 

7. The Mosaic law solemnly pro- 
hibited the deliverance of a runaway 
slave to his master. On this point 
the law was absolute. Deut. xxiii, 
15, 16. Mr. B. is willing to admit, 
that this command probably relates 
only to the slaves which escaped to 
the country of the Hebrews from the 
surrounding nations, and that, in 


form, it did not contemplate the 


runaway slaves of the Hebrews in 
their own land. Still its spirit em- 
braces all fugitive slaves, and it con- 
tains, as he thinks, important prin- 
ciples which could not but materially 
modify the system, involving the fol- 
lowing results. (1.) No law could 
be enacted in the Hebrew com- 
monwealth, by which a runaway 
slave could be restored to his mas- 
ter. (2.) No magistrate could, on 
any pretence, deliver up a runaway 
slave. (3.) Palestine would thus 
become an asylum of freedom, invi- 
ting the escape of slaves from their 
masters. (4.) This law would do 
much to destroy the system alto- 
gether, virtually placing it under 
condemnation. For, if Moses had 


supposed that the master had a right 
to the slave, he would never have 
introduced so extraordinary a pro- 
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vision into his code. He would never 
have publicly invited the slave to 
escape, and have thrown around the 
runaway the protecting shield of his 
laws. He never would have pro- 
claimed, in the face of all nations, 
that the moment a slave in his flight 
touched the soil of Palestine, he 
should be a freeman. 

Respecting the conflict of the pro- 
yision in our Constitution and laws, 
for the delivery of a fugitive slave, 
with this law of God, Mr. B. speaks 
very plainly and boldly. Concern- 
ing that provision, these are his 
words: ‘It is probably the only 
thing in the federal Constitution 
which comes in direct and open con- 
flict with any law of the Bible, or 
where a conscientious man, holding 
oflice, would have any doubt about 
his duty in obeying the Constitution 
of hiscountry. Here, however, the 
provision is at direct variance with 
the law of God... . The law of 
God ordains that every man who 
can secure his freedom by escape 
from bondage, has a right to it, and 
should be protected in that right; 
the Constitution and laws of the 
United States suppose that he has no 
such right, and that all the authority 
of the civil arm is to be employed in 
riveting on him again the fetters of 
bondage. It would be impossible to 
conceive of laws more directly re- 
pugnant to each other, than in this 
case, are the law of God and the 
law of this Christian land.” 

8. Another fundamental principle 
of the Mosaic code was, that, at cer- 
tain periods, there was to be a total 
emancipation of all the slaves in the 
land. The provisions for securing 
this were two. One, that all the He- 
brew slaves were to be released at 
the close of the sixth year ; the other, 
that all the slaves in the land were 
to be set at liberty in the year of 
Jubilee, occurring every fifty years. 
This construction of the positive law 
in Lev. xxv, 10: “And ye shall 
shall hallow the fiftieth year, and 
proclaim liberty throughout all the 
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land UNTO ALL THE INHABITANTS 
THEREOF,” being disputed, Mr. B. 
enters into an extended and able ex- 
amination of the subject. ‘Through 
this, we have not space to follow 
him. We can only say that it ap- 
pears to us entirely decisive. If any 
of our readers have doubts about the 
matter, we refer them to the work 
itself. 

The influence of this fundamental 
law to counteract and ultimately 
destroy slavery, is considered by 
Mr. B.; but it is too obvious to need 
a word from us. 

Mr. B. thus proves conclusively, 
that servitude, under the Mosaic 
system was, in no case, except by 
choice of the servant, perpetual. 
The Hebrew servant could at any 
time be redeemed, either by himself, 
or by his friends, and, at any rate, 
could go out, free, and supplied lib- 
erally with gifts, at the end of the 
sixth year. Andevery fifty years, all, 
including those of foreign descent, 
were to be liberated. ‘The question 
whether this servitude was involun- 
tary, Mr. B. does not distinctly dis- 
cuss, though it is in various ways 
apparent that he thinks it was invol- 
untary, in some degree. And this, 
on the whole, is our opinion. Yet, 
it is plain, that under that system, 
servitude, though involuntary in 
form, was virtually and in fact, 
nearly voluntary. ‘That is, servants 
were retained, not mainly by virtue 
of law and by force, but chiefly by 
their own choice. This is evident 
to any candid reader of the Mosaic 
laws and history. For, there is the 
law, ** Thou shalt not deliver unto 
his master the servant which is es- 
caped from his master unto thee. 
He shall dwell with thee, even 
among you, in that place which he 
shall choose, in one of thy gates 
where it liketh him best; thou shalt 
notoppress him.”’ Deut. xxiii, 15, 16. 
This law is unlimited in language, 
and is believed, by some able wri- 
ters, to be unlimited in its meaning, 
applying to all slaves, and thus of 
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itself rendering their servitude en- 
tirely voluntary. Butif it relates, in 
form, only to the slaves who escaped 
to Palestine from surrounding coun- 
tries, as Mr. B. thinks is probable, 
(and with this opinion we agree) 
yet, virtually, influentially, and pow- 
erfully, it relates to all slaves, and 
frowned upon the delivery of any 
who should escape. ‘Then there is 
not a single provision, in the whole 
system, for the delivery of a fugi- 
tive ; nor any record, in the whole 
history, of a single case of such de- 
livery ; nor any thing in all the laws 
and history, that looks as though such 
delivery was intended. Moreover, 
all servants, whether of Hebrew or 
foreign descent, had abundant op- 
portunities for successful escape. 
Three times every year, all the 
males over twelve years, were re- 
quired to attend the national feasts 
atJerusalem. This rule would cause 
their absence from home about three 
weeks, three times in each year. 
There was apparently no provision 
to prevent the men-servants from es- 
caping, during these journies. They 
could have escaped, if they wished, 
without any difficulty; as could, 
also, the female servants who were 
left at home with only the Hebrew 
women and boys under twelve. 
These facts decisively evince that 
servitude under the Mosaic laws, 
though involuntary in form, was vol- 
untary virtually and in fact. 

Mr. B. then makes an extended 
comparison between servitude under 
Moses, as thus exhibited by his laws 
respecting it, and American slavery, 
as that is exhibited by the laws which 
establish and confirm it, which are 
necessary to the system, anda fair ex- 
pression of its essential nature. Into 
this examination we have no room 
to follow him. Nor is it necessary. 
Our readers well know, from our 
own pages, if not more fully from 
other sources, the nature of the 
American sysiem of slavery, and 
can make the comparison for them- 
selves. We think they will agree 
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with us, that Mr. B. has fully estab. 
lished these two positions. (1) That 
the Mosaic laws represent God as 
decidedly unfriendly to servitude, 
even as it existed among the He- 
brews, in its nature mild and tempo- 
rary, and though not in form yet in 
fact nearly. or quite voluntary. And 
(2) that even if these laws should 
be decided to represent God as not 
unfriendly to that system, that fact 
would not begin to prove that He 
is not unfriendly to the American 
system, which has hardly a feature 
in common with it, which is indeed 
distinguished from it by almost all 
those elements which constitute the 
bitterest and most infamous oppres- 
sion. We think they will agree 
with Mr. B. in this language, which 
we most heartily adopt. “ Of all 
the abuses ever applied to the Scrip- 
tures, the most intolerable and mon- 
strous are those which pervert them 
to the support of American slavery. 
Sad is it, that the mild and benig- 
nant enactments of the Hebrew leg- 
islator should ever be appealed to, 
to sanction the wrongs and outrages 
of the poor African in ‘ this land of 
freedom ;’ sad that the ministers of 
religion should ever prostitute their 
high office to give countenance to 
such a system, by maintaining, or 
even conceding for a moment, that 
the Mosaic laws sanction the oppres- 
sions and wrongs existing in the 
United States.” 

Mr. B. next raises the important 
question, what was the working of 
the Mosaic system concerning slave- 
ry, and, in discussing this question, 
considers the period from the death 
of Moses to the coming of the Mes- 
siah. And here he finds that though 
the peopie, in their wickedness, oc- 
casionally violated, in this respect 
as in others, the letter and spirit of 
the Mosaic laws, and thus retarded 
and interrupted their benign opera- 
tion, yet servitude was mild in form, 
and limited in extent, and at lengih 
entirely removed. He shows (1.) 
That the Canaanites were not en- 
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slaved, though there were obvious 
and powerful temptations to such 
treatment of them in their condition 
as a race abandoned and doomed by 
God to destruction. (That most 
stolid of all stolid arguments, that, be- 
cause Noah uttered a malediction on 
Canaan, which naturally might have 
led the Israelites, unless prevented 
by the letter and spirit of the Mosaic 
system, to enslave his descendants 
the Canaanites, therefore Ham, the 
father of Canaan, may be justly ac- 
counted accursed, and the Africans, 
his descendants by a line not through 
but entirely distinct from Canaan, 
may be rightly enslaved—Mr. B. 
appropriately rebukes.) No per- 
mission was given to hold these vic- 
tims of successful war as slaves ; nor 
is there any evidence that they were 
ever held, or sold, or offered for 
sale, asslaves. (2.) There was no 
foreign traffic in slaves. (3.) The 
prophets animadverted upon the in- 
justice of slavery, and denounced it 
as entirely inconsistent with the Mo- 
saic institutions. (4.) Servitude al- 
together ceased in Palestine.. ‘There 
are no indications of its existence at 
all in that land, in the time of the 
later prophets, of the Maccabees, or 
when the Savior appeared. 

The last Chapter of his book Mr. 
B. devotes to the relation of Chris- 
tianity to slavery—to the teachings 
and influence of the New Testament 
respecting it. 

With respect to the teaching of 
Christ, Mr. B. affirms, that there is 
no evidence that he ever came in 
contact with slavery. It had ceased 
in Judea, as was seen in a previous 
chapter, before his coming. The 
only passage that can be supposed 
to afford any evidence of such a fact, 
Mat. viii, 5, seg.—that concerning the 
Roman centurion and his sick servant 
—Mr. B. examines, and concludes 
that there is notthe slightest proof that 
this servant was a slave. Of course, 
nothing can be inferred from the 
silence of the Savior on this subject ; 
Since it was not his method to go out 
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of his way, specifically to denounce 
sins, however great, in other parts 
of the earth. But he never uttered 
a word which can be construed in 
favor of slavery. And he laid down 
principles which are entirely incon- 
sistent with slavery, and tend to its 
rapid abolition ; especially the doc- 
trine concerning the common na- 
ture of men, and their common re- 
lations to God and each other. That 
they are all moral and responsible 
beings, descended from the same 
parent, on a level before God, re- 
deemed by the same blood, equally 
heirs of life, and, if Christians, to 
be recognized as brethren, by all 
who bear the Christian name; and 
also the great principle denomi- 
nated the golden rule, under the 
fair operation of which, none could 
make a man a slave, or exact from 
him labor without wages, and few or 
none would continue to hold others 
in slavery. 

As to the manner in which the 
apostles treated the subject of slavery, 
Mr. B. lays down the following po- 
sitions: (1.) They found it existing, 
and existing in accordance with the 
severe and oppressive slave laws 
and customs of the Roman empire, 
when they organized churches out 
of the limits of Judea. (2.) They 
did not openly denounce slavery as 
an evil, or require that those who 
were held in bondage should be at 
once emancipated ; and they did ad- 
mit slaveholders to the Christian 
church, and did not subject them to 
immediate discipline for holding 
slaves. From this, however, it does 
not of course follow, that, in this 
age of the world, slavery should be 
treated in the same manner, or that 
the admission of slaveholders tocom- 
munion should be contemplated as a 
permanent arrangement, either by 
churches or missionary Boards. The 
only fair inference from this con- 
duct of the apostles, is, that slavery, 
in all conceivable circumstances, is 
not to be regarded as a sin. What 
Mr. B. means by this inference, may 











easily be defined more exactly than 
he seems to us to define it. He 
does not mean that, in some circum- 
stances, a people may set up and 
maintain such a system of servitude 
as exists in these United States, 
without incurring guilt before God. 
He does not mean that, in some cir- 
cumstances, human beings may be 
reduced to the condition of mere 
chattels, and be regarded and treated 
accordingly, and nobody be to blame 
for it. As we understand him, he 
means only that the ownership of 
slaves, the standing and acting in 
the relation of a master, may be 
sometimes not a sin on the part of 
the owner or master—or at the 
most, not such a sin as is inconsis- 
tent with a Christian profession, and 
a standing in the church. 

It is to be admitted, moreover, Mr. 
B. adds, that the apostles gave in- 
structions to those who sustained the 
relation of master and slave, respect- 
ing their duties while in that rela- 
tion. He denies, however, the po- 
sition, which the advocates of the 
lawfulness of slavery affirm, “ that 
the apostles legislated for slavery, 
as they did for the relations of hus- 
band and wife and parents and chil- 
dren.” They did not legislate for 
slavery, or for its existence, in any 
proper sense of that word. Nor 
did they, in any sense, legislate for 
slavery, as they did for the conjugal 
and filial relations. For (a) they 
uniformly represent servitude as a 
hard and undesirable condition. 
1 Cor. vii, 21: 1 Pet. ii, 18-23. 
(5) They enjoin on their slaves sub- 
mission to their condition, as a hard 
one in which they are constantly 
liable to suffer wrong, to “ endure 

rief,” “suffering wrongfully.” 1 
Pet. ii, 18,19: 1 Cor. vii, 21. (ce) 
The principal virtue which the apos- 
tles enjoin on slaves to cultivate, is 
patience under wrong. (d) They 
represented rt as desirable to escape 
from that relation, if it could be done, 
1Cor. vii,21. But where have they 
given such representations as these, 
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respecting the relations of husband 
and wife, parent and child? 

To the argument of the advocates 
of slavery, that this conduct of the 
the apostles respecting slavery is 
dishonest and jesuitical, on the sup- 
position that they were opposed to it, 
and regarded it as a moral evil, Mr. 
B. replies, substantially thus—that 
the condition of things in the time of 
the apostles—the state of the public 
conscience, and the darkness of the 
public mind on this subject, the inter- 
weaving of slavery with social insti- 
tutions, and with the institutions of an 
arbitrary government on which they 
and their hearers, unlike American 
ministers and people, had no influ- 
ence—the condition of things being 
such as to render it unwise specific- 
ally and directly todenounce slavery, 
all that could be required of them as 
honest enemies of slavery would be 
(1) not to pursue such a course as 
would defeat the very end in view, 
while it was not yet admitted, by 
those among whom slavery pre- 
vailed, that it was amoral evil; (2) 
never to say or do anything, which, 
by any fair construction, could ex- 
press approbation of the system; 
(3) to lay down such fundamental 
principles of morality, as would, 
when fairly applied, declare the evil 
nature of the system, and ultimately 
remove it. 

Mr. B. then discusses distinctly 
the question, whether the general 
conduct of the Apostles, before 
stated, is consistent with the belief 
that they approved of slavery. In 
the examination of this question, he 
affirms the following positions. 

1. There are no express state- 
ments—not one—affirming the jus- 
tice or propriety of slavery, or giv- 
ing permission to hold men in bon- 
dage ;—no such statements as those 
men are bound to produce, who 
claim that an institution apparently 
so much against human rights and 
against the principles of the New 
Testament, is sanctioned by the 
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2. No argument for the affirma- 
tive, can be derived from the pre- 
cepts of the Apostles to the masters. 
Here is the great reliance of pro-sla- 
very advocates. ‘The only precepts 
of this nature are two, and only two. 
Eph. vi, 9, and Col. iv, 1. But these 
passages neither express nor imply 
any sanction of slavery, any right of 
the master to hold the servant in 
bondage. Inthe words of Dr. Way- 
land, “If the religion of Christ al- 
lows such a license from such pre- 
cepts as these, the New Testament 
would be the greatest curse ever 
inflicted on man.” Remember (a) 
the undeniable fact, that the right 
of the master to the slave is never 
recognized at all in the New Tes- 
tament, either expressly or by fair 
implication. (4) The doctrine ex- 
pressly stated, that all men are by 
nature, by their common creation, 
equal in regard to their rights. Acts 
xvii, 26. (ec) The doctrine that 
men are equal in rights, brethren, by 
acloser tie—that of a common re- 
demption. Look at the two pre- 
cepts in the light of this fact, and 
of these doctrines; and it is at 
once seen, that they are fitted to 
lead a Christian man to emancipate 
his slaves, if it is in his power to 
emancipate them. And, finally, these 
very precepts virtually direct mas- 
ters to emancipate. For they give 
directions which can not be obeyed, 
and state a truth which can not 
properly be regarded, by masters, 
without emancipation. A man who 
should properly regard the truth, 
“for there is no respect of persons 
with God,” (Eph. vi, 9,) would not 
be long the owner of a slave. More 
decisive, still, is the direction, (Col. 
iv, 1,) * Masters, render unto your 
servants that which is just and 
equal.” Obedience to this would 
be (a) to give servants a just com- 
pensation for labor, which strikes out 
anelementary principle of slavery — 
viz. that labor must be unrequited— 
and would destroy the system at 
once; and () it would be to restore 
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them to freedom, to which they 
are, by God, entitled. Nothing 
short of this would be just and 
equal. 

The case of Onesimus is then 
considered, on which many advo- 
cates of slavery have placed great 
reliance ; and Mr. B. here maintains 
the positicnsaffirmed in his published 
commentary on the Epistle to Phi- 
lemon. (1) There is no evidence 
that Onesimus was a slave; (2) 
none that Paul used force, or even 
persuasion, to induce him to return ; 
(3) none (even supposing that he 
was a slave) that Paul meant that 
he should return as a slave ; but (4) 
there is evidence, on the contrary, 
that he did not mean that Onesimus 
should be regarded and treated as a 
slave, (ver. 16); and (5) the prin- 
ciples laid down in this epistle would 
lead to the universal abolition of 
slavery. 

3. No argument for the affirma- 
tive can be derived from the injunc- 
tions of the Apostles to the slaves. 
The passages relied on, are: 1 Cor. 
vii, 20-24. Eph. vi, 5-8. Col. iii, 
22-25. 1 Tim. vi, 1-5. Titus ii, 
9,10. 1 Pet. ii, 18-20. In refer- 
ence to these, our author affirms and 
maintains the following positions. 
(1.) The main duties which they en- 
join are meekness, fidelity, kindness, 
truth and honesty —duties obligatory 
toward all men,and of course toward 
masters. (2.) If they justify slavery, 
then they justify, not slavery in the 
abstract, to which the Apostles had 
no reference, but slavery as it then 
existed, the abominable Roman sys- 
tem. (3.) If they prove that sla- 
very was right, then the similar in- 
junctions to Christians to be sub- 
missive to civil rulers, will prove 
that all the abominations of Nero’s 
government were right, and that 
Christians were to submit to them as 
being right. (4.) In these precepts 
the right of the master is never conce- 
ded or even referred to. (5.) The 
Apostles, as has been before said, rep- 
resented the condition of slavery as 








hard, and directed Christian siaves 
to obtain release if they could, and 
if they could not, to console them- 
selves with the reflection, that they 
were emancipated from the greater 
evil—sin, and therefore should bear 
with patience the lesser and tem- 
porary evil—servitude. 

4. The principles laid down by 
the Savior and his apostles, are such 
as are opposed to slavery; and, if 
carried out, would secure its uni- 
versal abolition. To what he has 
already said on this topic, Mr. B. 
adds the following remarks, with 
suitable illustrations. (1.) ‘The Sav- 
ior and his apostles inculcated such 
views of man, and such truths con- 
cerning his nature and destiny, his 
relations and obligations both to 
man and to his maker—as amount 
to a prohibition of slavery, and, if 
acted upon, would abolish it. (2.) 
The gospel regards every human 
being as invested with such rights as 
are inconsistent with his being held 
as a slave, rights which always have 
been violated where slavery exists, 
and the violation of which can not 
be effectually guarded against, since 
the power to violate them enters into 
every proper conception of slavery ; 
(a) the rights involved in the mar- 
riage relation, entirely prostrated, 
under the power of the master, to 
prevent or annul that relation at 
pleasure, and also under the power 
to buy and sell; (d) the natural 
right which a father has over his 
children; (c) the natural right of 
every human being to worship God 
according to his own views of truth ; 
(d) the right of property—the right 
a man has to the avails of his own 
labor. James v,4. Lev. xix, 13. 
Jer. xxii, 13. “ Wo unto him that 
buildeth his house by unrighteous- 
ness and his chambers by wrong; 
that useth his neighbor's service 
without wages, and giveth him not 
for his work.” (3.) The gospel, and 
the Bible generally, prohibits, in the 
most positive manner, many things, 
which are always found in slavery, 
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and are inseparable from it. (a) 
Stealing a man is forbidden ; and 
the precepts on that subject are ne- 
cessarily violated by slavery. ‘This 
stealing a man—the conversion ofa 
freeman into a slave—somehow oc- 
curs essentially, in the case of every 
one who ever becomesa slave. God 
made him free, and gave hirm the 
right to be free. Legalizing the 
robbery does not make it cease to be 
a violation of the law of God. (bd) 
Oppression is forbidden ; and just 
the kind of oppression which always 
enters into the idea of slavery. (c) 
Depriving oue of his wages is for- 
bidden. There is not on earth any 
other condition of things to which 
the passage in James v, 4, is so ap- 
plicable as that of slavery ; and if 
the rebuke in this one passage of the 
word of God were regarded, slavery 
would at once come toanend. (d) 
The withholding of instruction is 
forbidden. Yet the laws prohibiting 
instruction to slaves, are abundantly 
declared by slaveholding legislators, 
to be essential to the system. 

(4.) It is conceded by many of 
the advocates of the lawfulness of 
slavery, that the gospel, if fairly ap- 
plied, would remove slavery from 
the world. Even the Princeton Re- 
pertory, which says, that “It is in 
vain to profess reverence for the 
Scriptures, and yet to contend that 
slavery isa sin,” also says, that “the 
consequence of acting on the prin- 
ciples of the gospel, of following the 
example and obeying the precepts 
of Christ, would be the gradual ele- 
vation of the slaves in intelligence, 
virtue and wealth ; the peaceable and 
speedy extinction of slavery.” This 
concedes the whole matter in de- 
bate. For it is a legitimate and in- 
evitable conclusion from this conces- 
sion, that slavery is sinful. The 
most rigid application of the princi- 
ples of the gospel will destroy noth- 
ing that is good. It makes war only 
on evil; its tendency is to remove 
only that which is sinful. And with 
this concession of the Princeton Re- 
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pertory, all the arguments found 
therein, and elsewhere, for the 
rightfulness of slavery—that the 
Bible does not condemn it, but has 
countenanced it in all ages; that it 
is not to be regarded as, per se, an 
evil; that it is wrong for ecclesias- 
tical bodies to legislate on it; that 
slaves may be held with propriety 
by Christians and Christian minis- 
ters; that the war which Christianity 
makes on it is not on the system but 
the “abuses of the system”—are 
grossly inconsistent. 1f Christianity 
would bring it to an end, there must 
be some reason why it would ; and 
the only reason that can be assigned, 
as drawn from the nature of Chris- 
tianity, is, that it is contrary to the 
will of God, and a thing that is mor- 
ally wrong. 

Having thus fully examined the 
tendency of Christianity upon slave- 
ry, Mr. B., as he did in the case of 
the Mosaic system, inquires what 
were its actual working and effect— 
and shows that these were such as to 
confirm this view of its tendency. 
Slavery was considered by the early 
Christians, to be adverse to the spirit 
of the gospel ; they regarded emanci- 
pation as a most important and de- 
sirable thing ; they made great sac- 
rifices to impart freedom to the en- 
slaved—some even delivering them- 
selves into bonds and slavery, that 
they might restore others to liberty ; 
Christianity meliorated the laws per- 
taining to slavery, and made it quite 
a different thing; and, under the 
influence of Christianity, slavery 
had almost ceased in the Roman 
empire, when that empire was over- 
run by the northern barbarians. 

Such is this work of Mr. B. To 
give this condensed and yet current 
account of it, has cost us far more 
labor than would a patched account 
of it, in the ordinary way of quota- 
tion. But we think we have thus 
given more of its life and spirit, as 
well as its essential meaning. ‘There 
are faults of style in the work, which 
we could easily criticise. But we 
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admire it so much as a whole, that 
we have no heart for such criticism. 
We pronounce it a thorough, can- 
did, able and triumphant vindication 
of the Bible against the charge, to 
which many of its friends with in- 
fatuated blindness, have exposed it— 
a charge disastrous to its influence, 
yea, destructive of its character and 
authority—that it countenances and 
sanctions slavery. 

It was no part of Mr. B.’s design, 
to discuss the mode by which our 
country should be freed from this 
dreadful system. His object was to 
endeavor to settle one great prelim- 
inary matter, viz. tosecure the con- 
viction every where, in and out of the 
church, that slavery is not counte- 
nanced but condemned, by the teach- 
ings of the Bible, and is contrary to 
the spirit and influence of Christianity. 
“ There is one method, however,” he 
says, “‘which is obvious, and which 
if every where practiced, would cer- 
tainly lead to this result. It is, for 
the Christian church to cease all 
connection with slavery.” On this 
point we quote the following, the 
concluding paragraph of the book. 

‘* Now here, I am persuaded, is a wise 
model for all other denominations of Chris- 
tian men, and the true idea of all success- 
ful efforts for the removal of this great evil 
from the land. Let all the evangelical 
denominations but follow the simple ex- 
ample of the Quakers in this country, and 
slavery would soon come to an end. 
There is not vital energy enough; there 
is not power of numbers and influence 
enough out of the church, to sustain it. 
Let every religious denomination in the 
Jand detach itself from all connection with 
slavery, without saying a word against 
others; let the time come when, in all 
the mighty denominations of Christians, 
it can hs announced that the evil has 
ceased with them FOR EVER; and let the 
voice from each denomination be lifted 
up in kind, but firm and solemn testimony 
against the system—with no ‘mealy’ 
words ; with no attemptat apology ; with 
no wish to blink it; with no effort to 
throw the sacred shield of religion over 
so great an evil—and the work is done. 
There is no public sentiment in this land 
—there could be none created, that would 
resist the power of such testimony. There 
is no power out of the church that could 
sustain slavery an hour, if it were not sus- 
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tained init. Not a blow need be struck. 
Not an unkind word need be uttered. No 
man’s motive need be impugned; no 
man's ne rights invaded. All that is 
needful is, for each Christian man, and 
for every Christian church, to stand up in 
the sacred majesty of such a solemn testi- 
mony; to free themselves from all con- 
nection with the evil, and utter a calm 
and deliberate voice to the world, ayo 
THE WORK 1s DONE.—pp. 333-4. 

With this we entirely concur. This 
ought to be done. The when and the 
how Mr. B. does not discuss, except 
that he says, speaking of the Qua- 
kers, “They have aimed at two 
things—and two only—both of them 
legitimate, both of them prudent and 
wise ; first to remove slavery from 
their own body; and then to bear 
their solemn testimony, in regard to 
the evil, to the world. The first 
object was pursued year after year, 
by patient and manly discussion, and 
by faithful and affectionate dealing 
with their brethren ;—and the period 
at last arrived, when they could an- 
nounce to the world, that the evil of 
slavery was not attached to any por- 
tion of their denomination; when 
there was not a “Friend” who 
claimed a right of property in his 
fellow-man.” We suppose Mr. B. 
holds—we certainly do—that the 
when and the how should be such as 
are entirely consistent with the rule, 
which we deem cardinal in the 
church of Christ, viz., that no one 
should be excluded from the com- 
munion and privileges of the Chris- 
tian church, who gives evidence that 
he has experienced the renewing 
grace of God, and is accepted by 
the Great Head of the church. 

We have said that we agree with 
Mr. B. in the general proposition, 
which it is the whole object of his 
book to prove from the Bible, viz., 
that slavery is sin. We would in- 
sist strenuously on this proposition. 
We care not which form of expres- 
sion is used, whether “ slavery is 
sin,” or “slavery is sinful,” or 
“slavery is morally evil,” except 
that we have a fondness for the good 
strong Saxon word, sin. These phra- 
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ses, in our view, have the same 
meaning. 

Lest however we should be mis. 
understood, by those who are espe. 
cially given to metaphysics, we 
would say, that we hold that, in ac. 
curate metaphysical language, no- 
thing should be called, as nothing 
is, sin, but se/fishness—a state of 
heart in some degree selfish. But 
we also hold, that there are certain 
outward acts so palpably disastrous 
to human well-being, that the per. 
formance of them always implies, 
in some degree, selfishness, or sin in 
strict metaphysical language ; and, 
therefore, the performance of such 
acts is called, and properly called, 
in popular language, sinful. 

While, however, we hold, and 
would strenuously insist, that siave- 
ry is sin; when we apply this pro- 
position to individual cases of what, 
in legal and popular language, is 
called slaveho!ding or slaveowning, 
we deem it important, and demand- 
ed by justice as well as charity, 
to make some distinctions. It fol- 
lows inevitably from the proposition 
slavery is sin, that wherever there is 
not merely nominal! but real slavery 
—wherever a man is held as prop- 
erty, contrary to his will, there is 
sin somewhere. A human being is 
held ina relation palpably disastrous 
to human welfare. ‘That man isa 
stolen man. He hasa right to him- 
self—to the reasonable free use of 
his powers. God gave him this 
right. He has been, and is, robbed 
of this right. His slavery commen- 
ced in theft ; it is continued by theft 
—by man-stealing. Of course the 
guilt of the theft, or robbery, is 
somewhere. . Wherever there is real 
slavery, there is sin, guilt, some- 
where ; and that somewhere is where 
the gripe of the slavery is—where 
the real holding is—the holding 
which keeps the man in that partic- 
ular relation, or should that be dis- 
solved, would plunge him into 4 
worse. 

Butt there may be, there are, indi- 
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viduals who are nominal, but not es- 
sential slaveholders or slaveowners ; 
that is, individuals who, in legal and 
popular language are, with proprie- 
ty, called slaveholders or owners ; 
who are not guilty of the essence, 
the reality of slaveholding or slave- 

. Minors to whom slaves are 
willed, and widows who, entitled by 
will to the income of slave proper- 
ty, may indeed refuse the income, 
but can not emancipate the slaves, 
are nominal slaveholders. But the 
gripe, and therefore the guilt of 
slavery is not theirs. 

So a man who stands in the legal 
relation of owner and master to a 
slave, and has offered that slave free- 
dom, and facilities and aids to go to 
a free state, and urges him to accept 
them; but the slave, either from 
affection to his master, or because 
he has a wife and children who are 
slaves on neighboring plantations, 
and can not in any way obtain free- 
dom, or on account of local attach- 
ment or for some other reason, pre- 
fers to remain, and urgently requests 
that, for his own protection and ad- 
vantage—for protection against laws 
and customs which either utterly 
forbid, or cruelly embarass the resi- 
dente of a freed man—he may re- 
main in that relation; this man is 
legally, and therefore in a sense 
properly, called a slaveholder. But 
nothing is plainer, than that he is 
merely a nominal slaveholder, and 
therefore not guilty of the sin of 
slavery. That slave is no longer 
really such, but rather a voluntary 
servant, if a servant at all. We 
suppose there are many cases of 
this kind in our Southern States. 
Such slaveholders are bound, of 
course, to make all possible provi- 
sion against the infinite wrongs to 
which, without such provision, the 
slaves are liable, in the event of the 
insolvency or death of their legal 
owner and protector. 

There may be another class of 
cases of merely nominal slavehold- 
ers. A master desires to emanci- 
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pate his slaves, or to retain them as 
voluntary servants upon wages. But 
the infamous laws forbid, by severe 
penalties, the emancipation of slaves 
except by act of the Legislature, 
(which would be hopeless) ; and also 
the giving them wages or any of the 
privileges of freedom; and decree 
that slaves, who are thus nominally 
or virtually emancipated, “shall be 
liable to be arrested and sold by 
public outery.” Such substantially 
are the laws of Georgia, North Caro- 
lina and Mississippi. ‘The master, 
moreover, is not able to take these 
slaves toa free state. Itisnot Ais sin, 
then, that those men are slaves. He 
takes no advantage of wicked laws 
to hold his fellow-men in bondage. 
He would gladly give them liberty, 
were it in his power. He might, 
indeed, manumit them, but that, in- 
stead of giving them liberty, would 
be to throw them on the cruel mer- 
cies of those infamous laws. He 
can not, ina fair sense of the lan- 
guage, be called a voluntary slave- 
holder. He can not rid himself with- 
out the grossest cruelty, of the rela- 
tion of a master, and therefore we 
say he does not come under the force 
of our general proposition. He is 
not guilty of the sin of slavery. It 
is not his hand which gives the gripe 
of slavery. Yetsuch cases are rare. 
There are multitudes of men in the 
free states, who, if applied to by such 
masters, would cheerfully aid in re- 
moving the slaves to a land of free- 
dom, and in securing for thema 
comfortable condition.* 

These distinctions we are bound 
in charity and justice to make. But 
our general proposition, that slavery 
is sin, may be rightly applied to in- 
dividual slaveholders or owners, thus. 
A man who voluntarily, in the fair 
meaning of that word, avails him- 
self of the laws of slavery to hold 
aman in bondage, contrary to his 


* The contributions to the Colonization 
Society in the free States, are made for 
this very purpose, and may be taken as 
proof of the assertion above.— Editors. 
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will or without his consent, is guilty 
of the sin of slavery. 

Of course, we do not, by this re- 
mark, include cases where a man 
holds others for a temporary period 
only, in order to their emancipation 
in the best practicable way. It can 
not reasonably be supposed, that men 
at all fit for liberty would object to 
this. But if they should object, such 
cases come under the rule “* de min- 
imis lex non curat.” They do not 
invalidate the justice of the above 
application of our general proposi- 
tion. 

We ought also to make some dis- 
tinctions respecting degrees of guilt 
in essential and guilty slaveholding. 

The amount of guilt, in perform- 
ing certain wrong acts, varies ac- 
cording to circumstances; though 
the evil of the acts themselves is 
ever the same, and always involves 
real guilt in the intelligent agent, 
capable, as he is, of knowing, and 
therefore under obligation to know, 
their nature and character. Sla- 
very and the slave-trade were just 
as evil in their knowable nature 
and tendencies, when Jonathan Ed- 
wards defended the one and John 
Newton practised the other, as they 
are now; and therefore involved sin 
as truly as they do now. But who 
will say, that those men sinned by 
those acts as greatly, as the men 
who are guilty of like acts amid 
the light of this year of our Lord 
eighteen hundred and forty six? 
Right and wrong, as they exist in 
outward acts, lie in immutable rela- 
tions—in the unchangeably evil na- 
ture and tendencies of those acts. 
But right and wrong, as they ex- 
ist, morally, in the hearts of men 
who do right and wrong acts, vary 
with circumstances; among which 
may be mentioned, as prominent, 
knowledge and the means of obtain- 
ing knowledge respecting these acts. 
Accordingly the sin, the personal 
guilt of essential slaveholders, varies 
according to circumstances; and, 
in some cases, may be compara- 
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tively small, and quite consistent 


with reputable piety. We believe 
there are many instances where a 
man, educated amid southern preju- 
dices and customs, and embarassed 
by the difficulties which the bar. 
barous laws of the slave States 
throw in the way of emancipation— 
a man of full ordinary conscien- 
tiousness and wisdom and Christian 
benevolence—doubts whether he 
ought, nay, is confident that he 
ought not, to liberate his slaves. We 
need not enter on the question re- 
specting the degree of guilt, in the 
various cases of essential slave. 
holding. Each case must be de- 
cided, not by general rule, but by 
its own merits, We only need say, 
that while we fully believe that all 
essential slaveholders are in some 
degree sinners, we do not believe 
that they are, in all instances, at the 
present time, sinners in such degree 
as disproves their piety, or disqual- 
ifies them for the communion of 
the saints, or the privileges of the 
Christian church. 

There is one topic on which we 
can not forbear, in conclusion, to say 
a word. We introduce it by quoting 
this language of Mr. Barnes. “If 
the Bible could be shown to defend 
and countenance slavery as a good 
institution, it would make thousands 
of infidels—for there are multitudes 
of minds that will see more clearly 
that slavery is against all the laws 
which God has written on the hu- 
man soul, than they would see that 
a book sanctioning such a system 
had evidence of divine origin.” ‘This 
we fully believe. It ought to be 
uttered with intense emphasis. They 
who defend slavery from the Bible, 
are making thousands of infidels. 
We will not retort the discourtesy 
and uncharitableness of the Prince- 
ton Reviewers, by saying that it is 
vain for them to plead that the Bible 
proves the lawfulness of slavery, 
“and yet profess reverence for the 
Bible.” We have no doubt that 
they do reverence the Bible. But 
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we do say, that the position which 
they and others like them take on 
this subject, is most disastrous to 
the Bible. If they could carry men’s 
convictions with them when they ar- 
gue that the Bible sanctions Amer- 
ican slavery—we say American 
slavery, for that is what we mean 
and they mean—they would be 
doing more than is done by perhaps 
any other agency, to bring the Bible 
into contempt, and to cause the 
name of Christ to be hlasphemed. 
They bring the Bible into open con- 
flict, with truths as obvious and as 
certainly known, as the very prem- 
ises on which all proof of the divine 
origin of the Bible must rest. These 
reviewers, in the article often quoted 
by Mr. B., use the following language. 
“ Every one must feel that if per- 
jury, murder, or idolatry had been 
thus authorized, it would bring the 
Mosaic institutions into conflict with 
the eternal principles of morals, 
and that our faith in the divine ori- 
gin of the one or the other must be 


given up.” We turn this language 
upon them. We try them by their 
own rule. We say, they bring the 


Bible “ into conflict with the eternal 
principles of morals.” They af- 
firm that American slavery—a_ sys- 
tem clearly, palpably, contradicting 
the first principles of right—is sanc- 
tioned by the Bible. Nay, they 
say that it is vain for any one who 
denies this, “ to profess reverence 
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for the Bible.” Thus they bring 
the Bible ‘into conflict with the 
eternal principles of morals ;” and, 
by their own rule, their * faith in 
the divine origin of the one or the 
other must be given up ;” i. e. they 
must believe that the Bible is not 
from God, or that God is immoral 
—unworthy of love or service. On 
their own principle, they are logi- 
cally bound to be either infidels or 
atheists. They are thus giving to 
the world, and inculcating on the 
church, premises, which, by a short 
and logical process, make men, if 
they will but take the premises, infi- 
dels or atheists. The reasoning is 
just. The logic is infallible. Jf the 
Bible sanctions this slavery, then it is 
not from God, or God is without be- 
nevolence, and without rightful au- 
thority. ‘To say that God sanctions 
slavery, is, not in intent, but in word 
and in fact, blasphemy. For how 
could He be more emphatically called 
the patron of injustice and tyranny, 
than by saying that he sanctions such 
a complication of wrongs, sucha con- 
centration of oppressions, as Ameri- 
can slavery. We implore our breth- 
ren, for the sake of God, and for 
the credit and safety of Christianity, 
to reconsider and change their po- 
sition. And we hope that our 
Princeton brethren, if in all other 
cases they adhere to their rule to 
make no progress in ethics or the- 
ology, will make an exception here. 
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Tue founder of the Lowell Insti- 
tute realized two objects by his mu- 
nificent benefaction. He secured 
to himself a memorial more endu- 
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ring than the massive granite struc- 
ture at Mount Auburn, on which his 
naine is inscribed. He has alse ap- 
propriated to himself the honor of 
setting up a pillar, to mark a new 
step forward in the progress of the 
race. Plato never dreamed, nor did 
Cicero ever imagine; Mackintosh 
and Broughem never were so san- 
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guine as to expect such a thing, 
as Mr. Lowell has done. It marks 
a new era in the history of man, 
that a wealthy citizen should leave 
a princely provision, for the perpet- 
ual instruction of all the citizens of 
Boston in so many branches of hu- 
man knowledge. It indicates great- 
er wisdom and larger views than 
are usual in such cases, that he 
did not confine this provision to lec- 
tures on the physical sciences, but 
provided also for courses of instruc- 
tion on moral philosophy and the 
evidences of Christianity. 

When Prest. Hopkins was select- 
ed to deliver the course for 1844, on 
the evidences of Christianity, his 
friends anticipated a high measure 
of success. ‘The lectures, when de- 
livered, were even more satisfactory 
and popular, than his friends had 
anticipated. Their influence was 
thought to be in the highest degree 
salutary. It is te the very great fa- 
vor with which they were received, 
that we owe the publication of them, 
in this very beautiful volume. 

No man could desire a nobler 
field of effort, or a more inviting 
opportunity for honorable useful- 
ness, than to be summoned, as he 
was, to speak to his fellow-men, 
on such themes; not as a preach- 
er, but as a fellow-inquirer and 
philosophical teacher; not in the 
technics of the theologian, but in 
the language common to all think- 
ing men. it is true, it was a posi- 
tion attended with grave difficulties 
and serious embarrassments. The 
lecturer was precluded, if not by the 
conditions of the service, at least by 
the no less imperative courtesies of 
his position, from assuming an atti- 
tude which his hearers would consid- 
er controversial. To defend Chris- 
tianity, itis necessary to define Chris- 
tianity ; and to take for granted or to 
prove, that this or that constitutes 
a proof of Christianity. Unhappily, 
there is no place, where so much 
diversity of opinion is known to ex- 
ist among the leading circles, con- 
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cerning what Christianity is,and what 
is required to prove it divine, as 
there is in Boston. These difficul. 
ties were not diminished by the cir- 
cumstance, that Prest. Hopkins chose 
to give the greatest prominence to 
the internal evidence, and thus was 
obliged to go a certain length in as. 
certaining what Christianity is ? 

No man who reads this book and 
understands these circumstances, can 
avoid concluding, that the thing to 
be done was very adroitly done; 
that the lecturer could hardly have 
been more successful in being true to 
his own convictions, without offend. 
ing those of some of his audience. 

These lectures are written in Dr, 
Hopkins’ usual felicitous manner. 
The style is easy and flowing, and is 
not too diffuse for a popular audi- 
ence. It is the opposite of the state- 
ly and measured. It falls in natur- 
ally with the humor of the writer, 
and obeys the demands of the sub- 
ject with a pleasant gracefulness, 
It puts the speaker on familiar terms 
with his audience, and makes them 
quite easy in listening to him. At 
times it may be, and is, negligent, 
and even slip-shod ; at times too, it 
is disfigured by what John Randolph 
called, on a notable occasion—“ a 
little too frequent use of the pro- 
noun [, for a modest man ;”’ but on 
the whole, there are few writers 
whom for style, it is more pleasant 
to hear or read. But the great 
charm of Dr. Hopkins, and his pow- 
er over the public mind, lie in the 
pertinency and point of his illustra- 
tions. They are always his own, 
and they are always to the purpose. 
There is also in his eloquent passa- 
ges, a fine glow—a noble warmth 
and elevation of sentiment, which, 
though it never takes the strongest 
hold upon you, never fails to move 
you really, and to move you in the 
right direction. 

The work consists of twelve lec- 
tures. Of these, the first two anda 
part of the third are preliminary, on 
which we propose to offer a remark 
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ortwo. ‘Till the ninth he is occu- 

ied with the internal evidences. 
The last four are devoted to the ex- 
ternal evidences and the conclusion. 

The lectures from the third to 
the ninth, are by far the ablest and 
most interesting. They give to the 
volume its chief value. They treat 
of the internal evidences, which the 
author rightly judged, would be the 
most intelligible and forcible to a 
miscellaneous audience. ‘Those se- 
lected are the following. ‘The anal- 
ogy of the Christian religion to the 
works and natural government of 
God. The coincidence of Christi- 
anity with natural religion. The 
adaptation of Christianity to the na- 
ture of man, under the several heads 
of conscience, the intellect, the af- 
fections, the imagination, and the 
will, Christianity as a restraining 
power. ‘The experimental evidence 
of Christianity. Its fitness to be- 
come universal. Christianity could 
not have been originated by man. 
The condition, character and claims 
of Christ. ‘These topics when sum- 
med up, might be described as fol- 
lows: Christianity vindicated as an 
ethical and religious system, and its 
principles and its author shown to 
have come from God. The higher 
and the commanding proof, derived 
from the fact that it finds man a sin- 
ner under condemnation, and pro- 
vides for him a justifying and sanc- 
tifying Redeemer, was forbidden 
ground to the author. ‘This is the 
argument prosecuted by the Apostle 
in the epistle to the Romans, and is 
in our view, the ground of all others, 
which convinces the intellect and 
holds the conscience of man. 

In prosecuting the argument on 
the grounds just named, the author 
does not assume the attitude of re- 
pelling objections, so much as that 
of asserting truth. He expressly 
disclaims the position, of ‘ defend- 
ing Christianity as if its truth were 
a matter of doubt; but employs 
himself in uncovering and spread- 
ing out the considerations, on which 
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its divinity rests. This he does in 
these chapters—ably, eloquently, 
and not unfrequently with freshness 
and force. The effect on the ma- 
jority of his audience, must have 
been to deepen their convictions of 
the divine origin of the Christian 
system, as well as to exalt their 
views of its moral dignity, and to 
impress them strongly with a sense 
of the obligations of the race to the 
spirit and the teachings of its au- 
thor. 

We could have wished, indeed, 
that there had been more exactness 
of thought, and a more just and 
thorough appreciation of the difficul- 
ties and the objections of the skep- 
tic, and a more vigorous and com- 
manding force of argument. We 
would not have had these lectures, 
in one iota, less adapted to the pop- 
ular mind. We would not have had 
them more metaphysical, nor more 
technical, nor more controversial, 
nor less illustrative than they are. 
But a richer metal may have as fine 
an efflorescence as one that is al- 
loyed, and a strong, even the strong- 
est course of thought, the most en- 
tire mastery of the objections of the 
philosophical skeptic, and a thorough 
familiarity with all the reading con- 
nected with the defences of Chris- 
tianity, would only fit a man more 
effectually to preclude all objections 
without raising them, and to set 
forth the positive grounds of the 
Christian faith with greater simplici- 
ty and more convincing force to the 
humblest mind. 

The external evidences of Chris- 
tianity are considered in three lec- 
tures, with but little taste on the part 
of the author for this branch of the 
subject, and with a positive dis- 
claimer of research or originality. 
It is to us a matter of regret, that 
he did not at least fuse his mate- 
rials together, and cast them anew. 
For however ill-suited they may be 
to the taste of a lecturer or his 
hearers, there is no work more im- 
portant than that of recasting the 
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whole historical argument, and the 
working it up with force and point 
and freshness, so that it shall take 
hold of the mind. 


The concluding lecture is beauti- 
ful, eloquent and felicitous. We 
give an extract, not because it is 
superior to many other passages, 
but as giving a fair specimen of the 
work. 


“ Certainly no revolution that has ever 
taken plave in society, can be compared 
to that which has been produced by the 
words of Jesus Christ. Those words 
met a want, a deep want, in the spirit of 
man. They placed in the clear sunlight 
of truth a solution of those profound 
problems and enigmas, in relation to man 
and his destiny, about which the philos- 
ophers only disputed. They more than 
confirmed every timid hope, which the 
wisest and best of men had cherished. 
He pointed men to a Father in Heaven 
—to the mansions of rest which He would 
prepare. He * brought life and immor- 
tality to light.” He erected a perfect 
standard of morals, and insisted upon 
luve to God and love to man, and he 
stood before men in the glerious light of 
his own perfect example. He spoke, and 
that spiritual slumber of the race which 
seemed the image of death, was broken 
up; and a movement commenced in the 
moral elements, that has not ceased from 
that day to this, and that never will cease. 
Those who were mourning heard his 
voice and were comforted; those who 
were weary and heavy-laden, heard it 
and found rest unto their souls. * * * 
Before it, the heathen oracles were dumb, 
and the fires upon the altars went out. 
It acted as an invisible and secret force 
on society, communing with men upon 
their beds by night, dissuading them from 
wickedness, seconding the voice of con- 
science, giving both destinctness and en- 
ergy to its tones, now whispering and 
now speaking, with a voice that made 
the stoutest tremble, of righteousness, 
temperance and of a judgment to come. 
It opened Heaven, and spoke to the ear 
of hope. It uncovered that world, “ where 
their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched.” It was stern in its rebuke 
of every sin, and encouraged every thing 
that was “ pure and lovely and of good 
report.” Being addressed to man uni- 
versally, without regard to his condition 
or his nation, it paid little regard to dif- 
ferences of language, or habits, or the 
boundaries of states. Persecution was 
aroused ; it kindled its fires, it brought 
forth its wild beasts. Blood towed like 
water, but the blood of the martyrs was 
the seed of the church. No external 
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force could avail against a power like 


this. ‘The word was spoken, and it could 
not be recalled. The hand of God had 
made a new adjustment in the movement 
of the moral world, and the hand of man 
could not put it back. No other revolu- 
tion has ever been so extensive or so rad- 
ical. Moving on directly to the accom. 
plishment of its own more immediate 
and higher objects, the voice of Christ 
has incideatally caused, not only moral, 
but social and civil revolutions. It has 
banished idolatry and polytheism, with 
their inseparable degradations, and _pol- 
lutions, and cruelty. Human sacrifices, 
offered by our own ancestors, by the 
Greeks, and Romans, and Carthagenians, 
and the ancient worshippers of Baal and 
Moloch—ofiered now in the islands of 
the Pacitic and in India and in Africa— 
cease at once where Christianity comes, 
It was before its light had visited this 
continent, that seventy five thousand hu- 
man beings were sacrificed at the conse- 
craton of a single temple. It has ban- 
ished the ancient games, in which men 
slew each other and were exposed to the 
fury of wild beasts, for the amusement of 
the people. It has banished slavery, 
once so prevalent, from Europe and from 
a large portion of thiscontinent. * * 

These and such as these are the public, 
visible and undeniable, effects of Chris- 
tianity uniformly produced in any com- 
munity, in proportion as a pure Christian- 
ity prevails. To me, however, these are 
rather indications of a great work than 
the work itself. They are but as the 
coral reef that appears above ihe surface, 
which is as nothing to the deep and con- 
cealed labors of the little ocean architect. 
* * * When I see the earth covered 
with vegetation—when [ see a vast forest 
standing and clothed with the green robes 
of summer—I know there must have 
been an amazing amount of elemental 
action. I think how the atmosphere, 
and the light, and the moisture, and the 
earth, must have conspired together, and 
how the principle of vegetable life must 
have lifted up the mass, particle by par- 
ticle, wll at length it has formed the 
sturdy trunk, and set his “ coronal’ of 
green leaves upon the monarch of the 
forest. And so when I see these results, 
these institutions, standing in their fresh- 
ness and greenness—when I see the 
moral desert budding and blossoming— 
I know these must have been the play of 
moral life, the clear shining of truth, the 
movement of the spirit of God, and the 
deep, though it may be, silent strugglings 
of the spirit of man.’’—Leeture X11, pp. 
73-378. 


In reading the preliminary chap- 
ters, some two or three points oc- 
curred to us, as worthy a remark. 
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The first, respects the nature of the 
evidence on which Christianity is to 
be received. After conceding that 
it is moral evidence, as opposed to 
mathematical, the writer asks: * Is, 
then, mathematical evidence a better 
ground of certainty than moral evi- 
dence? On this point, and also re- 
specting the subjects to which math- 
ematical evidence can properly be 
applied, there is a wrong impression 
extensively prevalent, not only in 
the community at large, but among 
educated men.” The suggestion, 
that mathematical evidence can 
never be applied to establish truth of 
fact, whether philosophical or histor- 
ical, is just and in place. But so 
also the argument, that in its own 
sphere moral evidence is as good, 
and even better, ground of confi- 
dence or faith, than is mathematical 
certainty, and that this is just the 
kind of evidence which we should 
expect in the case of a moral sys- 
tem such as the Christian, would 
have been appropriate, and might 
have been urged with great force, in 
connection with the author’s favorite 
line of argument. We marvel, that 
it should have been omitted alto- 
gether, and with it the assertion of 
the principle, that this is the evi- 
dence, and the only evidence, which 
we should look for in a system de- 
signed to test the honesty of those 
to whom it comes, and “to be a 
sign for the rising and falling of 
many in Israel.” But we wonder 
still more, that Dr. Hopkins should 
have ventured such remarks, as that 
in mixed mathematics, the certainty 
of the surveyor in his conclusion, 
must depend on the supposition that 
he had run the lines and taken 
the angles correctly; or that in 
pure mathematics, the certainty that 
the hypothetical premises involve 
the conclusion, depends on the pre- 
supposition of which we never can 
be absolutely confident, that we did 
not lose our memory in passing from 
one step of the demonstration to 
another. It seems to us to depend 





on this, no more than it does on the 
fact that we have not fallen asleep 
during the process, or that we are 
not insane, or that we retain our 
personal identity. We wonder still 
more, that having ventured this 
once, he should deliberately say it 
again, in the words: “‘ and what 
shall we say of the boasted supe- 
riority of mathematical evidence, 
when the certainty which any man 
feels even for such a hypothetical 
conclusion as can be demonstrated, 
is, after all, dependent upon evi- 
dence that is not mathematical ?” 
This arguinent might have occurred 
to the author as an ingenious sug- 
gestion, and through his fondness 
for the fancy, might have failed to 
be scanned; or it might have 
seemed to serve well a purpose, 
by which to meet the objection 
of a clerk in Washington street, 
whose standard of truth is his vard- 
stick, or of the man on change, 
whose Bible is his Ledger; but we 
should like to see the educated men, 
on whose minds such a “ wrong im- 
pression” had rested so as to de- 
mand such an argument, or with 
whose minds the argument would 
have been held as valid. 

We come next to the considera- 
tion of Hume’s argument against the 
credibility of miracles, of which 
the author thus speaks: “ Shall I 
then go on to state and answer that 
argument? I am not unwilling to 
do so, because it will, I presume, 
be expected; and because it is still 
the custom of those who defend 
Christianity to do so, just as it was 
the custom of British ships to fire a 
gun on passing the port of Copen- 
hagen, long after its power had 
been prostrated, and its influence 
had ceased to be felt.” This illus- 
tration is a pleasant one, and with 
the author’s view of the thing to be 
illustrated, is very happy. It would 
not be so happy, however, if it 
should prove that his estimate of 
the position of the antagonist should 
be seen to be underrated, and the 
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charge of his gun should prove to 
have been prepared under this im- 
pression. Nothing in our view can 
be more untrue, than that the power 
of this argument has * been pros- 
trated, and its influence has ceased 
to be felt.” Hume’s argument is 
the argument, which is the very 
back-bone of the current infidelity, 
both vulgar and refined, both un- 
learned and philosophical. You 
can not hear a low scotfer attempt 
to argue, who does not, in fact, ad- 
vance it, even if he does not in 
form. And certainly the Rational- 
ism of the present day—whose in- 
fluence, we have heard, is not un- 
felt at Boston—rests upon it, as on 
its strong and almost its only ground. 
Whether unacknowledged or con- 
fessed, it is always proceeded upon. 

In meeting this argument, Dr. 
Hopkins observes, “ that Hume takes 
it for granted, that what we call a 
miracle is contrary to the uniformity 
of nature. Indeed, his own defini- 
tion of a miracle is, that it isa vio- 
lation of the laws of nature. But 
how can we know that what we call 
a miracle is not, in the highest and 
most proper sense, as natural as any 
other work? By the term natural, 
we mean stated, fixed, uniform. 
Whatever happens statedly, under 
given circumstances, is natural. In 
accordance with this definition, we 
call an event natural, though it hap- 
pen but once in a thousand years, 
provided it come round statedly at 
the end of that time. But who 


can tell whether in the vast cycles’ 


of God’s moral Government, mira- 
cles may not have been provided 
for, and come in, at certain distant 
points, as statedly and uniformly, and 
therefore as naturally, as any thing 
else ?” &c. This argument has be- 
come not uncommon of late, with 
writers of a certain class. We con- 
fess we do not see its force. We can 
not understand its drift. If it be put 
in good faith, as an expression of the 
real opinion of him who gives it as 
an answer, it is exposed to the very 
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strong objection, that it countenances 
that reverence for the laws of nature, 
which, as Dr. Hopkins says, the op- 
ponents of Hume have so often con- 
ceded. “They permitted him, 
while arguing the question ostensi- 
bly on the ground of theism, to in- 
volve positions that are really athe- 
istic. ‘They have permitted him to 
give surreptitiously, to the mere 
physical laws of nature, a sacred. 
ness and permanence, which put 
them in the place of God.” What 
can tend to do this more effectually, 
than the justification of miracles on 
the ground, that they may be, for 
aught that we know, stated, uniform, 
and natural? ‘This, however, is not 
the most serious objection to this ar- 
gument. ‘The whole value and force 
of a miracle, as giving credit to the 
man who works it, or the truth for 
which it is wrought, lies in the fact, 
that it is not “stated,” nor “ uni- 
form,” nor “ natural,” but that fora 
specific object—the causa causarum 
can and does suspend the operation 
of his stated and uniform and natural 
way of action, in order to attest his 
sanction of a truth or a messenger. 
There is no need that provision 
should have been made beforehand, 
by interlocking into the machinery of 
the natural universe, an extra and ac- 
cidental wheel, that should have been 
contrived from eternity to come in 
just at this critical moment, and yet 
revolve regularly and uniformly, 
only so as always to happen just 
when a miracle is needed. Not 
only is there no need of this con- 
trivance, but the very suggestion of 
it destroys the force and interpreta- 
tion which men put upon a miracle 
when wrought. Ifa friend of ours 
were raised from a sick bed, or called 
up from the sleep and corruption of 
death, and we were to say and to 
feel this is the direct agency of God, 
and to interpret its moral signifi- 
cance ; and if just at this moment a 
philosopher should suggest, that it 
was occasioned by some law of the 
vital fluid, or some mysterious ani- 
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mal magnetism, which happened, in 
all regularity, to be present then, 
and effected this result; it would 
destroy the significance of the mir- 
acle, in spite of ourselves and of 
him. It is the ground also, which 
the anti-supernaturalism of the age 
rests upon. Its argument is, a mir- 
acle is a wonder. Whatever is a 
wonder to the eye of the observer, 
produces the effect of a miracle. 
Christ and his disciples wrought 
miracles, by their knowledge of laws 
which were hid from the knowledge 
of those ages, but which were natu- 
ral and fixed notwithstanding. ‘The 
suggestion of this, as an interpreta- 
tion of the past, destroys the signifi- 
cance of the act, and robs it of its 
power to attest to us the truth of 
God. We feel that if this is so, 
there was a pious jugglery unwor- 
thy of God ; a jugglery in his deeds 
which destroys our confidence in his 
words. It makes no difference, that 
in the one case the miracle worker 
knew the law of which to avail him- 
self, and in the other both the worker 
and the spectators were ignorant of 
both, except that in the one case it 
is God, and in the other it is his 
messenger that imposes onus. The 
same impression is produced by 
such an argument as this of Dr. 
Hopkins, though for other reasons 
not in the same degree, as is wrought 
by the explanations of the miracles 
of Christ in Paulus, or Furness’ Life 
of Jesus. In this last book, the ar- 
gument most frequent, is, that the 
sick were healed by the naturally 
curative power of faith, excited by 
the virtuous life and confident man- 
ner of Jesus. 

We ought to say here, that Dr. 
Hopkins, in another place, takes 
precisely the view of the matter 
which we have done. When he 
asks, p. 34, ** Do we believe in the 
existence of a personal God, intelli- 
gent and free ?—not a God who is 
a part of nature, or a mere personi- 
fication of the powers of nature, but 
one who is as distinct from nature 
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as the builder of the house is from 
the house? ‘Then we can find no 
difficulty in believing, that such a 
God may, at any time, when the 
good of his creatures requires it, 
change the mode of his operations 
and suspend those laws.” What is 
a little surprising to us is, that in the 
illustration designed to exhibit the 
other view, i. e. that of the possi- 
bility of miracles being natural, he 
in fact abandons the ground, and 
illustrates the very opposite doctrine. 
The provision for the reversal of 
the action of the locomotive, is, in 
no sense, designed for * stated and 
uniform and natural” use; nor does 
it call itself into action, just when 
this action is needed. It does not 
hold back the engine by self-adjust- 
ment, when the train pushes too 
hard, down a descending grade ; or 
suddenly hold it up, when a collis- 
ion is at hand ; but it supposes an en- 
gineer to use it in junctures “ neither 
stated, nor uniform, nor natural.” 
The illustration is fine, and it is a 
pity it was not put in the right place 
in the argument. 

We are sorry not to see, in Dr. 
Hopkins’ direct consideration of 
Hume’s argument, what we con- 
ceive to be the real and the only 
sufficient answer to that argument. 
The argument is this—* It is con- 
trary to experience, that the laws of 
nature should be suspended or re- 
versed. But it is not contrary to 
experience, that men should be de- 
ceived, and utter falsehood. More- 
over, it is according to experience, 
that, in respect to religion, men are 
prone to be credulous, to be imposed 
upon and to deceive. When, there- 
fore, a miracle is said to have been 
performed, we set our experience of 
the uniformity of nature—against 
our experience of the fallibility of 
human testimony, and the former 
must weigh down the latter; or if it 
do not in respect to prodigies in na- 
ture, it must in respect to prodigies 
in religion.” The true answer to 
the argument, we think, to be this. 
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“The argument is good in all or- 
dinary cases; and not only is it 
sound, but it is the one which man- 
kind unconsciously employ. We 
use it ourselves, in respect to the 
miracles of Mahomet, and of Joseph 
Smith, and of the * Holy coat of 
Treves.’ But whenever it may be 
shown, that a miracle is demanded 
by the nature of the case, and that 
the doctrine revealed is worthy of 
the interposition, then not only may 
a miracle be believed, but not to be- 
lieve it implies a spirit, not only un- 
philosophical but wicked. This is 
the case with the Christian mira- 
cles.” ‘We are sorry that Dr. Hop- 
kins did not assert and expand this 
argument. It is at once adapted to 
a miscellaneous audience, as it com- 
mends itself to the conscience and 
common sense of all thinking men. 
It is capable of endless expansion 
and illustration, and is altogether 
coincident with the favorite line of 
argument of the lecturer. This 
would have been a gun worth firing, 
at a fortress by no means dismantled 
or nominal; least of all in Boston. 

We observe farther, in respect to 
this argument of Hume’s, that it was 
designed as an explanation of the 
practical rules of belief or disbelief, 
ia regard ‘to prodigies and miracles, 
or, in other words, the law of evi- 
dence, as employed by thinking 
men. It does not bear upon its face 
the finished assertion of ultimate and 
fundamental principles, in regard to 
the foundations of our confidence in 
the uniformity of nature, or in hu- 
man testimony ; but rather the law 
of actual procedure, for practical 
judgment, in specific cases. Taken 
in this view, it is a sound and useful 
canon, as it seems to us; and al- 
though we like not the sneer and 
heartlessness of the manner, there 
is great force in Hume's cautions, 
in respect to miracles, said to be 
wrought for religion, as especially 
suspicious. 

Had it been enswered as it should 
have been, as a practical canon, 
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rather than made a metaphysical 
puzzle, it would have been well, 
Had Hume’s opponents conceded 
the truth of what he said, and then 
retorted upon him the complex ar- 
gument, from the nature of the doc- 
trine as worthy of God; as com. 
mended to the conscience of man, 
and as thus enforcing a belief, on the 
grounds both of our contidence in 
nature and in testimony ; this spec- 
tered ghost of an argument would 
long since have ceased to haunt the 
dreams of theologians, and to pro- 
voke their passes at its metaphysic 
shadow, which has proved 
‘as the air invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery.” 
Had the fortress been thus at- 
tacked, it would have long ago 
been in a worse condition than that 
of Copenhagen, and would not have 
required the recognition of its 
former greatness, by the compli- 
ment even of a passing gun. 

But this was not done, and for 
three reasons :—First, the doctrines 
were discussed metaphysically and 
not practically. Much learned dust 
was raised, to show what are the 
true grounds of our belief in the 
uniformity of nature ; and extreme 
cases .were ingeniously supposed, 
to prove that we might in some 
cases withdraw our confidence from 
her. The force of human testimony 
was dwelt upon, as being, under 
certain circumstances never likely 
to occur, absolutely overwhelming. 
Whereas, however useful this dis- 
cussion has been in indirectly cast- 
ing light or the dark places of met- 
aphysical inquiry, and however po- 
tent the ghost of Hume was seen to 
be, in leading to the invention, as 
Chalmers says, of two instinctive 
laws of nature, in order to lay it, 
the argument was a practical one 
and ought to have been so consid- 
ered. Secoadly, the friends of 
Christianity were less used to meta- 
physics than theiradversaries. Then, 
as now, it was the fashion to decry 
metaphysics, as useless if not wick- 
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ed, and so to discourage the study 
of them; and in the time of need 
to rush to their aid, and find the 
ally, which in the time of security 
had been reproached and scorned, 
was slow to come to the rescue. 
Third, the sneer of Hume in the 
words, ‘“‘our most holy religion is 
founded on Faith, not on reason, 
and it is a sure method of exposing 
it to put it to such a trial as it is by 
no means fitted to endure,” was 
but too completely justified by the 
current language of many divines 
of his day. When they complain- 
ed of it, he could point them to too 
many passages in their own writ- 
ings, to leave them ground for com- 
plaint. ‘To rest religion on reason, 
was then, as now, deemed by many 
dangerous and profane ; and when 
the scoffer retorted, that there was 
no occasion for complaint against 
him for showing that it had no rea- 
son on which to rest, for that on 
their own principles reason was not 
necessary, he had the better of them 
for the moment. 
It is remarked with great justice 
by Mill, in a critique on ITume’s ar- 
ument, Logic, pp. 376, 7, Am. 
id., “It is now acknowledged, by 
nearly all the ablest writers on the 
subject, that natural religion is the 
necessary basis of revealed; that 
the proofs of @hristianity presup- 
pose the being and moral attributes 
of God ; and that it is the conform- 
ity of a religion to those attributes, 
which determines whether credence 
ought to be given to its external evi- 
dences ; that (as the proposition is 
sometimés expressed) the doctrine 
must prove the miracles, not the 
miracles the doctrine.”* After show- 
ing that these are the views of the 
New Testament, he adds, * There 
is no reason therefore that timid 
* We suppose the meaning of this last 
clause to be, that the doctrine must be 
such asto remove all presumption against 
the miracles, and thus fully to counteract 
all opposing evidence from the uniformity 
of nature's laws, against the divine author- 
ity of the teacher; and that thus, while 
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Christians should shrink from ac- 
cepting the logical canon of the 
grounds of disbelief. And it is not 
hazarding much to predict, that a 
school which peremptorily rejects 
all evidences of religion, except 
such as, when relied upon exclu- 
sively, the canon in question irre- 
versibly condemns ; which denies to 
mankind the right to judge of relig- 
ious doctrine, and bids them depend 
on miracles as their sole guide ; 
must, in the present state of the 
human mind, inevitably fail, in its 
attempt to put itself at the head of 
the religious feelings and convic- 
tions of this country,” &c. 

We had intended to offer stric- 
tures on certain ether philosophical 
opinions of this volumg particularly 
on those expressed, pp. 0, on 
the case of a conflict betwe 
science and the natural instine 
and a miraculous command of God ; 
and upon those, pp. 104—106, on 
the relation of natural and revealed 
religion. What we ought to say is 
hinted at in the remarks we have 
quoted from Mill, and others made 
by him in the same connection. 
Our limits forbid us to occupy more 
space. We only add, that there are 
doubtless many readers, who, as well 
as ourselves, were curious to know 
what Dr. Hopkins would say upon 
subjects of so great interest as these. 
Perhaps there are some who are dis- 
appointed and puzzled, that they can 
not discover more clearly from his 
words, what he meant to say. Dr. 
Hopkins owes it both to himself 
and to the cause of truth, never to 
seem not to know clearly what he 
thinks, or to be unwilling to com- 
mit himself by an open and distinct 
avowal of what his opinions are. 
The fact that good men differ on 
such points, or that suspicions are 
cast upon those who hold the views 
which Dr. Hopkins at times seems 






the truth of the doctrine does not, in all 
cases at least, depend on the miracles, it 
derives from them, the fuller comfirma- 
tion of the divine sanction. 
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to assert, are the very reasons why 
every friend of truth should con- 
tribute what is in him, to a final ad- 
justment of the question. Or leta 
man say nothing. 

We observe also, here and there, 
adash of 'Transcendentalism, which 
is not in good taste. Pres. Hopkins’ 
clear and sparkling thoughts are 
worth infinitely more than those en- 
veloped in a purple haze, however 
bright the purple, or glorious the 
halo that invests them. 

But enough of criticism. We 
should be sorry if our commenda- 
tions of this book should be com- 
pared with our strictures upon it; 
and the conclusion should be drawn, 
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that the space allotted to each rep. 
resents our comparative estimate of 
the two. We commend this book 
very heartily for its many and pecu- 
liar excellencies. We have not 
seen so able and interesting a work 
this many a day. Were it to fall 
into the hands of none but partial 
or unphilosophical readers, we should 
commend it altogether, and only 
commend it. But as this will not 
be the case, and as the publication 
of a book that treats of the philo- 
sophical grounds of Christianity, is 
avery grave matter in these days, 
we have endeavored to discharge 
the higher duty which we owe to 
the cause of truth. 


v 
tiv THE PERSECUTIONS AMONG THE ARMENIANS. 


Tue attentive readers of mission- 
ary intelligence, especially of that 
conveyed through the Missionary 
Herald, will recollect that some fif- 
teen years ago, a mission was com- 
menced by the American Board 
among the Armenians residing in 
Constantinople and other cities of 
the Levant. Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, 
who in connection with Rev. Eli 
Smith, of the Syrian Mission, had 
visited Armenia proper, and the Ar- 
menian churches and communities 
scattered over the east, was appoint- 
ed to labor among that interesting 
people in the metropolis of the Turk- 
ish empire. 

* Armenia is an inland country at 
the eastern extremity of Asia Minor, 
lying at short distances from the 
Mediterranean on the southwest, the 
Black sea on the northwest, the Cas- 
pian on the northeast, and ata much 
greater distance from the Persian 
gulf on the southeast. Its western 
boundary is not far from six hundred 
miles east of Constantinople.”* It 





* Researches of Smith and Dwight in 
Armenia. To these volumes we are in- 


adjoins Georgia and the Caucassian 
possessions to the north, Mesopota- 
mia and Assyria on the south, and 
Pontus and Cappadocia on the west. 
In its centre is Mt. Ararat, from 
which this country has been appro- 
priately called “the second cradle 
of the human race, whence were 
scattered over the face of the earth, 
the first progenitors of every na- 
tion.” 

The Armenians, Wier various po- 
litical changes, have at length ceased 
to exist as a distinct nation. ‘Their 
country has been divided among their 
more powerful neighbors. ‘They 
are scattered in almost every part of 
Turkey and Persia, and are found 
also in India, and in Russia. Their 
number is estimated at about 3,000,- 
000 in the Turkish empire. At 
least 150,000 are to be found in 
Constantinople and _ its suburbs. 
There are several thousands also at 


debted for many of the facts stated in the 
following pages. See also Southgate’s 
narrative, the Missionary Herald, and the 
occasional publications of Mr. Dwight 
and other missionaries in the Levant. 
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Broosa, Smyrna, Trebizond, and 
Erzeroom in ancient Armenia. At 
each of these points, the American 
Board now has a mission among the 
Armenians ; the most important is 
that at Constantinople. The Arme- 
nians have been familiarly styled the 
Yankees of the east. Mr. Southgate 
says of them,* “ this singularly in- 
dustrious and frugal people are to 
be found in all parts of the empire ; 
from the Caucassus to the Nile, and 
from the Danube to the Persian gulf ; 
and every where they are the same, 
with those variations only which dif- 
ferences of occupation, of climate, 
and of local government tend to 
produce. Simple and industrious ; 
quietly bearing the yoke which the 
Greeks are so restive under; given 
to the honest and useful arts of life ; 
seeking gain wherever they are, and, 
for the most part carefully preserv- 
ing it; docile and sober-minded ; 
they are much more akin to the 
Turks, both in character and man- 
ners, than any other of the Christian 
races. Driven out from their patri- 
mony, or enticed from their ancient 
lands by the desire of gain, they are 
to be seen in almost every district 
and every city; in Asia Minor, 
in Kurdistan, in Mesopotamia, in 
Syria, in Egypt, in Turkey, in 
Europe, in the provinces north of 
the Danube, and beyond the bounda- 
ries of the empire, in Austria, Rus- 
sia, Persia and Hindostan. Every 
where in Turkey they are the great 
producers, whether they till the 
soil or engage in traffick. They 
are the bone and sinew of the 
land—at once its most useful and 
most peaceful citizens. Were they 
removed from Turkey, the wealth 
and productive power of the coun- 
try would be incalculably dimin- 
ished.” 

In Constantinople the Armenians 
are engaged in the most lucrative 
trades. Many of them are men of 
wealth, the bankers and brokers not 





* Visit to the Syrian church, pp. 44, 45. 





only for the community at large, but 
also for the government. They are 
a trafficking people; and are often 
intelligent and influential. 
According to tradition, the Gospel 
was first preached in Armenia by 
Thaddeus, one of the seventy, soon 
after the death of Christ; and to- 
wards the close of the third century, 
the whole nation became nominally 
Christian. In the fifth century, the 
country having been overrun by 
Persia, Christianity was well nigh 
exterminated by the bloody persecu- 
tions instigated by the Magi. At 
the same time the Armenians, by 
rejecting, through their synod, the 
decisions of the council of Chalce- 
don, were separted from the com- 
munion of the Greek church. They 
are still regarded as heretics and 
schismatics by the Greek and Rom- 
ish churches, though they would not 
suffer probably from a comparison 
witheither. They have, however, the 
form of godliness without its power. 
The Bible is to thema dead letter. It 
is not indeed a prohibited book ; it is 
read in the churches; but in what 
is now an almost unknown tongue, 
and with little exposition of its mean- 
ing. ‘The people know nothing of 
it experimentally. Christianity, in 
its doctrines, spirit and ordinances, 
is completely perverted and degra- 
ded. The ceremony of the mass 
is celebrated in the churches, with 
much the same pomp and idolatry 
as in the Roman Catholic churches 
of Europe. Confession of sins is 
made to the priests before commun- 
ion, though the practice is less odi- 
ous in some respects than in the 
church of Rome.* Prayers are of- 


* There is no confessional in the Arme- 
nian churches; the priest sits cross-legged 
upon the floor, and the penitent lays his 
or her head upon his bosom or in his lap! 
Absolution is granted professedly without 
remuneration. The prescribed forms of 
confession, infamous as they are, are pure 
in comparison with those to be found in 
Roman Catholic manuals. Rome will 
never lose her pre¢minence among apos- 
tate churches, as the mother of harlots. 
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fered through the medium of the 
Virgin Mary and other saints, im- 
ages and pictures of whom are com- 
monly, though not uniformly, found 
in the churches. Baptism is regarded 
as cleansing the soul from original 
sin, while spiritual regeneration is 
an unknown and unintelligible thing. 
Prayers are offered for the dead, 
though the Romish doctrine of pur- 
gatory isdenied. ‘The seven sacra- 
ments of the Romish church, with 
some modifications, are observed by 
the Armenians, as also fasts and 
feasts innumerable. ‘The main point 
of doctrinal difference between the 
two churches, relates to the nature 
of Christ. 

The Armenian church, like all 
the churches of the east, is hierar- 
chical in its constitution. Its spirit- 
ual head, who resides at Echmiad- 
zin, is called Catholicos (a bishop 
whose see is unlimited ;) he ordains 
bishops and consecrates the sacred 
oil. The patriarchs, of whom there 
are two, one at Constantinople and 
the other at Jerusalem, are not 
strictly ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
Their rank in the church is merely 
that of bishops. Their office was 
created by Mohammedan authority, 
for civil purposes. ‘There are nine 
grades in the Armenian hierarchy, 
viz. the Catholicos, bishops, priests, 
deacons, sub-deacons, porters, read- 
ers, exorcists and candle-lighters ! 
—at once a proof and a cause of 
the degeneracy of the church. It 
must be said, however, in favor of 
the Armenian clergy, that they are 
far superior to the Romish clergy in 
morals. This is mainly owing to 
the fact, that every officiating priest 
not only may be, but must be, mar- 
ried, at the time of his ordination. 
The vartabeds are unmarried, but 
they are, strictly speaking, not priests, 
but monastic preachers. The bish- 
ops are taken from their ranks, and 
not ‘rom the priests, so that a can- 
didate for orders must make his 
choice for life between matrimony 
and a bishopric. Paul was more 
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liberal in his allowance to Timothy, 
(1 Epis. iii, 2.) 

Such in native character, and in 
social, political and ecclesiastical re- 
lations, are the people among whom 
the Missionaries of the American 
Board have been laboring for sever- 
al years, with various success. Not- 
withstanding the prevailing igno- 
rance and corruption of the Arme- 
nian church, there have been and 
still are men of vital piety in its bo- 
som; some of whom are even wor- 
thy of the name of Reformers. Be- 
fore they were made the subjects of 
missionary labor, a spirit of inquiry 
after truth was awakened among 
them, the minds of several were en- 
lightened by the Spirit, and the 
work of evangelical reformation 
was actually begun. ‘The Mission- 
aries of the American Board made 
no attempt to modify the existing 
ecclesiastical forms and institutions 
of the people. ‘They aimed simply 
and solely, at the conversion of indi- 
viduals toa pure evangelical faith. 
They contemplated no secession, 
no distinct organization on the part 
of those who might be renewed. 
Though they foresaw that evangeli- 
cal religion could not thrive under 
such a mass of superstition, they re- 
solved to labor for the personal in- 
struction and salvation of the Ar- 
menians, and to leave their ecclesi- 
astical relations to be determined by 
themselves, under the direction of 
Providence. In so doing they fol- 
lowed closely the example of the 
Apostles, who did not aim primari- 
ly to reform or to demolish systems, 
but to save men,—whether Jews or 
Gentiles. Even when in 1839, an 
intelligent and evangelical priest de- 
clared it to be his conviction, that all 
true converts should withdraw from 
the communion of the Armenian 
church, the missionaries did not ad- 
vise to sucha step. ‘ We came 
here,” said they, “‘ not to form a sect, 
but to preach the Gospel, and leave 
that to exert its legitimate influence 
among men. Our great business is 
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to endeavor to direct the attention 
of the people to the vast concerns of 
the soul, and to leave the Gospel 
unmixed with human ingredients, to 
make its own way and accomplish 
its own work. A separation ought 
not to be forced, although it will, 
without doubt, ultimately take place, 
for light and darkness can not always 
exist together. And least of all are 
we, who are foreigners, the men to 
clear away the difficulties by which 
this subject is encompassed, and im- 
pose ecclesiastical forms and rules 
upon the people.” 

So far then from manifesting a 
disposition to disturb the ecclesiasti- 
cal relations of the Armenians, our 
missionaries have studiously refrain- 
ed from exerting the least positive 
influence for such a purpose. Their 
course has been approved of God. 
By personal conversation, by the 
distribution of tracts and books, by 
instruction through the medium of 
schools, and of little circles for read- 
ing and expounding the Scriptures, 
individuals have, from time to time, 
been made acquainted with evangel- 
ical views of Christianity, and have 
cordially embraced them. Some of 
these have been men of wealth and 
influence, some from the different 
orders of ecclesiastics. As their 
number has increased, suspicion and 
jealousy have been awakened against 
them ; they have fallen under the 
ban of the patriarch, and occasion- 
ally have been imprisoned or sent 
into exile under false pretences. 
This was the case with Hohannes, 
whose name is so familiar to our 
ears. In 1839, the labors of the 


American missionaries at Broosa and 


Constantinople, were seriously inter- 
rupted by the opposition of the pa- 
triarch and those in his interest. 
Still the work of regeneration has 
gone steadily forward. For two or 
three years past, its progress has 
been wonderful ; it has spread from 
the cities far into the interior, and 
hundreds of Armenians, of every 
grade and from every quarter, have 
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been reckoned as faithful converts or 
devout inquirers. The reports of 
our missionaries have been one con- 
tinuous narrative of the revival of 
evangelical religion among the peo- 
ple. The converts, or ‘ Gospel- 
men,” as they are called, have met 
openly and frequently, at the rooms 
of the missionaries, for prayer and 
instruction. As yet, however, they 
have not formally withdrawn from 
the Armenian church, but have sim- 
ply refused, like the Puritans of 
England, to conform to its corrupt 
and idolatrous usages. 

Of course, upon the principles 
already stated, such a state of things 
could not long exist without opposi- 
tion. It was a bona fide reforma- 
tion, and the patriarch, like the Pope 
in Luther’s time, employed every 
artifice to put itdown. Individuals 
here and there were arrested upon 
some frivolous pretext, and fined or 
imprisoned ; one was decoyed and 
confined in a mad-house ; domestic 
persecutions were instigated ; burial 
was refused to the bodies of deceas- 
ed friends of the reform—a matter 
of special odium in the east. These 
measures not sufficing, the patriarch 
ventured into the field of argument, 
and employed a skillful casuist, a 
sort of Dr. Eck, to defend the te- 
nets of the church against these 
** gospel-men,” in a series of public 
disputations. But here again he was 
foiled. Finding that discussion on- 
ly advanced the cause of truth, he 
had recourse to the more natural 
weapons of intimidation, proscrip- 
tion and force. He publicly anath- 
ematized all who were of this new 
way of thinking. His second and 
general anathema, was in the follow- 
ing words :— 


“ Be it known to the pious flock of our 
church in the metropolis: That on the 
last Sabbath the decree of anathema was 
read for the information of the pious ; but 
some of the people understood it as refer- 
ring only to the cursed nonentity Vertan- 
nes, falsely called priest, and not also to 
the others. Wherefore we have consid- 
ered it necessary to-day to repeat it, and 
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to inform you that not only that cursed 
one (Vertannes), but also all that are of 
his sentiments, deceived and blasphemers 
against the church, and followers of the 
corrupt new sect, are accursed and ex- 
communicated and anathematized by God 
and by all his saints and by us. 

“ Wherefore, whoever has a son that is 
such a one, or a brother ora partner (in 
business), and gives him bread, or assists 
him in making money, or has intercourse 
with him as a friend, or does business 
with him, let such persons know that 
they are nourishing a venomous serpent 
in their houses, which will one day in- 
jure them with its deadly poison, and 
they will lose their souls. Such persons 
give bread to Judas. Such persons are 
enemies of the holy faith of Christianity, 
and destroyers of the holy orthodox 
church of the Armenians, and a disgrace 
to the whole nation. Wherefore, their 
houses and shops also are accursed; and 
whoever goes to visit them, we shall learn 
and make them public in the holy church 
by terrible anathema. For in these days 
there are some of the poisoned individu- 
als who have become acquainted with 
their awful error, and having undertaken 
the necessary penance, and with repent- 
ance they confess their sin; whom God 
forgives through the intercession of the 
holy church and our holy church also re- 
ceives. On which account we now wait 
that we may receive all who will return ; 
and at last as many souls as remain wick- 
ed and hardened, who, receiving bodily 
support or monthly wages, deny their 
church, and, like Judas, betray Christ 
through love of money ; these also by 
their names and places, we shall publish 
to all our church, far and near, with ter- 
rible anathema. 

‘‘ Wherefore, by this my letter of notifi- 
cation, L again command and warn the pi- 
ous to keep aloof from these wicked de 
ceivers; for the love of the holy faith of 
Jesus Christ, the glory of the holy church; 
and the interest and advantage of your 
own souls. 

“ Farewell. And the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” 


Now all this may seem to us mere 
brutum fulmen ; but such denuncia- 
tions are terrible where civil power 
and influence can be used to en- 
force ecclesiastical decisions, or 
where superstition has a strong hold 
upon the people. He was a strong 
king who could stand before the 
anathemas of Rome, in her palmiest 
days ; and he must have a stout heart 
who would brave her anathemas 
now, where her spiritual despotism 
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remains unbroken. An illustration 
of this has just been furnished at 
the Antrim assizes,in Ireland. Suit 
was brought against a Roman Cath. 
olic priest, by a parishioner, for 
damages done to his business by a 
public excommunication. The plain. 
tiff was a poor man, a miller by 
trade, who became enlightened by 
the Scriptures, and began to distri- 
bute them among his neighbors, 
The priest threatened to curse him 
if he did not desist, to “ put man, 
woman and child from speaking to 
him,” so that “they would not walk 
on the same side of the road with 
him”; that “he would not get a 
single hand’s turn to do,” but would 
find his mill ‘as dry as the road.” 
At length the curse was uttered; a 
bell was rung, candles were extin- 
guished, a book was shut; the con- 
gregation was in a great state of 
agitation, and several females faint- 
ed during the awful ceremony. The 
predicted consequences of the mal- 
ediction were fully realized. The 
plaintiff was completely ruined. The 
jury gave him £70 damages. What 
must have been his fate, if the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities had 
been united ! 

Similar effects have followed the 
denunciations of the Armenian pa- 
triarch. The particulars of this per- 
secuulion may be ascertained from 
the appeal of the American mis- 
sionaries, which has been extensive- 
ly published in this country, and 
from the Missionary Herald for June. 
The anathematized persons have 
been driven out of their shops and 
houses, and spoiled of their goods; 

“some have been imprisoned under 
false pretences ; children have been 
turned out of doors by their parents ; 
the sick, the infirm, and the aged 
have been dragged from their very 
beds into the street, and left without 
a shelter; none will trade with the 
accursed, for fear of the curse; 
even the water-carriers, who are 
mostly Armenians, will not give 
them to drink. ‘The following brief 
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extract from one of Mr. Dwight’s 
letters, will show to what various 
annoyances the converts are sub- 
jected. 


“There must have been from twenty- 
five to thirty of our evangelical brethren 
and sisters among the Armenians, anath- 
ematized by name up to the present date. 
The influence of the foreign ambassadors 
seems, at present, to be barely sufficient 
to prevent the exile of these brethren. 
Every species of oppression is resorted to 
by the patriarch and his party, without 
the least scruple or pity ; and it is evi- 
dently the want of power only that pre- 
vents them from cutting off heads. Our 
brethren have never been so sorely tried 
before. They can not pass through the 
streets without being abused by all kinds 
of filthy language, spit upon, and stoned. 
Three of them are now in prison, and 
unless the Lord checks the rage of the 
enemies in some way, others will shortly 
be confined. Whatever trade a man has, 
if he is found to be evangelical, he is at 
once ordered either to submit uncondi- 
tionally to the patriarch, or leave his bu- 
siness. 

“Itso happens that almost every trade 
in the city is so inthe hands of Armeni- 
ans, that it is exceedingly easy for the * 
triarch to carry his oppressive and unright- 
eous schemes into execution. The three 
brethren in prison are an example of what 
hecando, They are all of the watchma- 
ker’s trade. The heads of this trade (as 
of almost every other) being Armenians 
and the patriarch’s men, refuse to stand 
as surety for anathematized Armenians 
before the Turkish government. But the 
law requires that every person shall have 
asurety from among his fellow tradesmen. 
Our evangelical Armenians might, accor- 
ding to law, be surety for each other; but 
the patriarch has got the Turkish head of 
the department so into his hands, that he 
will not accept one evangelical man as 
surety for another. The consequence is 
that three of our brethren, as I have said, 
have been thrown into prison for want of 
sureties. If it can be made out that this 
is according to Jaw, or if no one interferes 
to shield these persecuted men from this 
injustice, l see not why we are not to ex- 
pect that, within a few days or weeks at 
most, all who remain firm to their evan- 
gelical principles, will be thrown into 
prison for a similar reason; and, in fact, 
for a similar reason they may be sent into 
banishment.” 


In order to understand the pre- 
cise position of affairs, it will be 
necessary to look for a moment at 
the political constitution of Turkey. 
For full information on this impor- 
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tant point, we refer our readers to 
the able and lucid article upon 
* ‘Toleration in Turkey,” from the 
pen of Rey. Eli Smith, in the Bibli- 
otheca Sacra for May. The state 
of society in Turkey is essentially 
feudal. The Turks have not at- 
tempted to merge the nations they 
have conquered, into one ; but have 
governed each mainly, through its 
own internal organization, provided 
it was already existing in unity un- 
der an acknowledged head. Thus 
the Greek community is represent- 
ed in the person of its patriarch, 
who is invested with the requisite 
magisterial powers. The Spanish 
Jews are governed through their 
chief Ravbi. The seat of the Ar- 
menian Catholicos being remote from 
the capital, d bishop was constituted 
the civil head ef the community at 
Constantinople, with the title of pa- 
triarch. ‘The circumstance that 
these are ecclesiastical officers, is 
wholly accidental ; in the view of 
the government they are municipal 
officers merely, the heads of civil 
communities, not of religious sects. 
The laws of Turkey recognize any 
community of citizens, which can 
present itself in a compact organi- 
zation under its proper civil head, 
irrespective of its religious tenets. 
Toleration is not limited to the ex- 
isting sects. A new sect of papal 
Armenians has been recently ac- 
knowledged as a distinct commu- 
nity, and is governed through a patri- 
arch appointed by the sultan, though 
he is not their ecclesiastical head. 
All foreign religions are regarded 
by Mohammedans, only as so many 
forms of infidelity, and are placed 
upon the same footing. ‘ A Chris- 
tian transgresses no law of Moham- 
medanism, therefore, by going from 
one acknowledged sect to another.” 
The law requires simply that he 
shall pay his taxes and perform his 
duties as a citizen, in order to be 
tolerated in his faith. For conven- 
ience he must be classed some- 
where, for the government deals 
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with its non-Mohammedan subjects, 
as communities, tribes, or nations, 
and not as individuals. Protestants 
do not need therefore an ecclesiasti- 
cal head, in order to exist as a dis- 
tinct body in Turkey. The virtual 
establishment of any one sect, could 
not fail to be detrimental to spiritual 
religion, and even to religious free- 
dom. It is for the sultan to recog- 
nize them, through whatever civil 
magistrate he may see fit to desig- 
nate. ‘There is more toleration in 
Turkey than in many countries of 
Europe, though it is not exercised 
upon the most enlightened and lib- 
eral grounds. 

The present persecution of the 
Armenians, therefore, does not 
emanate from the Turkish author- 
ities. It is not a civil, but an ec- 
clesiastical persecution. The big- 
otry of the patriarch leads him to 
abuse his authority, as a magistrate 
over the Armenian community ; but 
he holds that authority for civil, not 
for ecclesiastical purposes. He has, 
indeed, the power to scourge and 
imprison members of his own com- 
munion, just as the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim had under the Romans. For- 
merly, he could easily procure their 
banishment; but he has no power 
over their lives. Like the Sanhe- 
drim, he can persecute for opinion’s 
sake, simply because the higher au- 
thorities will not intermeddle in such 
matters. They, like Gallio, will 
not trouble themselves about religi- 
ous differences, but leave each sect 
to settle its own disputes, so long as 
they do not threaten the govern- 
ment, nor disturb the public peace. 
Hence the patriarch, by the use of 
a little art, can act the part of an 
ecclesiastical despot, without inter- 
ference from his superiors in office. 
He seems resolved to suppress the 
wide-spreading reformation among 
his people, by any means which his 
ingenuity can devise, or his power 
ean execute. The intervention of 
the foreign ambassadors, and the 
respectful but firm remonstrance of 
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the “* Armenian readers of the Holy 


Gospel,” as they style themselves, 
to the Turkish minister of foreign 
affairs, have checked the violence 
of his proceedings. ‘The imprison- 
ed brethren have been released; 
but are not yet permitted to return 
to their shops and houses. More 
than thirty shops remain closed, be- 
cause their owners will not sub- 
scribe the patriarch’s creed. It is 
to be feared, that the fiery trial of 
these Armenian converts is not yet 
over. A man of the disposition of 
the present patriarch, with his pow- 
er and influence, can do much to 
oppress such an infant band, though 
they have done nothing contrary to 
the law. 

But deplorable as are the imme- 
diate effects of this persecution up- 
on the sufferers, in some respects it 
will prove an invaluable blessing to 
them, and to the whole Christian 
world. It gives the world a fresh 
illustration of the power and vitality 
of the Christian religion. After 
long ages of darkness and corrup- 
tion, the days of primitive Christian- 
ity are reviving in the East. ‘That 
faith which has of late been tested 
only by works of love, is called to 
endure the test of fire; and lo! it 
is the same faith as of old; the 
same faith which baffled the perse- 
cutions of three centuries ; the same 
faith whose white-robed martyrs 
cry from beneath the altar, till their 
sacred number shall be filled; a 
faith which the wheel has not brok- 
en, the dungeon has not buried, 
nor the fire consumed; a faith 
which can suffer as well as triumph, 
and triumph most in suffering. ‘The 
patience and firmness of these perse- 
euted Armenians, and the readiness 
with which they sacrifice their all 
for Christ, bring out the vital power 
of the Gospel in strong contrast with 
the dead formalism around them. 
Mohammedans, Jews, Greeks, Pa- 
pists, all see what the Gospel is, and 
what the Gospel can accomplish. 
Shall not they too who profess that 
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1, be animated in their faith, 
and zeal, and devotion to Christ, by 
the example of these recent con- 
verts from superstition ? 

This persecution testifies more- 
over, to the importance and the suc- 
cess of our mission to the Armeni- 
ans. It shows that truth has taken 
hold, a deep, firm hold, on the minds 
of the people, so that violence can 
not root it out. It brings to light a 
work of grace more genuine and 
more extensive than we had before 
supposed to exist. The drawing of 
the sword is but the signal that 
Christ is there doing his work. 
And when we consider the exten-* 
sive commercial relctions of the 
Armenians, and their natural adap- 
tation for missionary labors, we can 
see one design of God in permitting 
this storm to arise,—that like those 
“who were scattered abroad by the 
persecutions which arose about Ste- 
phen,” they may go “ everywhere, 
preaching the word.” 

The wisdom of the general policy 
of our missionaries in the Levant, 
receives additional confirmation from 
this event. We see more strikingly 
than ever the need of a spiritual 
reformation armong the Armenians. 
The Romish church has always 
made her need of reformation more 
apparent by her attempts to crush 
reformers ; fora church that can not 
bear light and discussion must need 
reform. The fires kindled for Huss 
and Jerome of Prague, the autos 
da fe of the Inquisition, rendered 
the darkness and corruption of 
Rome more palpable and appalling. 

There are two widely different 
methods of acting upon the churches 
of the East, adopted by different 
Boards of Missions. One is that 
of courting an alliance with those 
churches; receiving them under 
certain modifications, into fellowship 
as true churches of Christ ; receiv- 
ing them by wholesale, through 
their ecclesiastical authorities, just 
as a politician buys up the votes of 
a club or party through their lead- 

Vol. IV. 53 
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ers; and then aiming at a gradual, 
perhaps a mutual reformation, by 
the interchange of ecclesiastical fa- 
vors. Mr. Southgate was sent upon 
a mission to ‘ the bishops and other 
ecclesiastical authorities” of the 
Eastern churches. Said Bishop 
Griswold, in his instructions, ‘* our 
great desire is to commence and to 
promote a friendly intercourse be- 
tween the two branches (Eastern 
and Western) of the one Catholic 
and Apostolic church ; to impart to 
our brethren in that country any 
knowledge of the Scriptures and of 
the doctrines of Christ, which, 
through the Lord’s goodness, we 
may have obtained, and gladly to 
receive any such light from them.”* 

Our readers have not forgotten 
the gravely ludicrous proposal of 
another bishop, that a clerical depu- 
tation should be sent to the Eastern 
churches, to receive baptism and 
ordination ; and so to importa purer 
article of Apostolical succession, 
than can be obtained through the ex- 
communicated church of England, 
or the non-juring bishops of Scot- 
land. 

The whole plan of Mr. South- 
gate’s mission, is totally different 
from that of the missionaries of the 
American Board. He looks for a 
church by external marks, and aims 
to establish friendly relations be- 
tween his own church and the 
churches of the East, on the basis 
of external conformity. For this 
purpose he persuaded a remnant of 
the last triennial convention towards 
the close of its session, that it was 
indispensable that he should be made 
a bishop. He says of the Syrian 
churches, that “ they receive, with- 
out any exception, the first three 
general Councils of Nice, Constan- 
tinople, and Ephesus, and the seve- 
ral minor councils approved by the 
Council of Chalcedon. They have 
also, and use daily, the Nicene 


* Southgate’s Visit to the 
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creed, and acknowledge the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions and Canons. What 
more can we ask?”* Just so he 
would endorse in the main, the Ar- 
menian church, and seek to bring it 
into fellowship with his own. He 
believes that to churchmen only the 
“work of restoring and strengthen- 
ing those (Eastern) churches is 
committed, and they only are able 
to perform it.” He adds also, what 
is highly probable, that “* they alone 
will fully appreciate the considera- 
tions which he has to present.” 
Now the fact is, that so far as 
Churchanity is concerned, those 
churches have a decided advantage 
over any fraternizing churchmen 
in this country. The Armenian 
church, so near the fountain head of 
“* Apostolic constitutions,” has not 
only the “ three orders” of the min- 
istry, but three times three, all duly 
constituted from the Catholicos to 
the candle-lighter! As to the 
“doctrines of baptism and laying 
on of hands,” they hold these ac- 
cording to the Oxford school, and in 
the multitude of their fasts they far 
exceed Mr. Southgate’s power of 
abstinence.* How much are such 
a people to be benefited by those 
who put themselves into the same 
category, and acknowledge them to 
be a church by outward signs, 
though they have none of the Spirit 
of Christ? How much will they 
be benefited by adopting any sug- 
gestions that are likely to be made 
from such a quarter? Suppose that 
Mr. Southgate convinces them of 
the great impropriety of admitting 
any part of the congregation within 
the chancel,t how much wiser or 
better will they be? What they 
need is, not reformation in externals 
as a church, but reformation in 
heart as individuals; regeneration 
by the truth and the Spirit of God. 
This is the theory of our missiona- 
ries. The reformation which they 
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contemplate is a work in the souls 
of individuals; and as it progresses 
we see, as in Luther’s time, its natu. 
ral result, viz. separation from a cor- 
rupt and corrupting mass of forms. 
This persecution brings distinctly 
into view the fundamental obstrue- 
tion to the propagation of the Gos- 
pel, viz., the denial by civil or ec- 
clesiastical authority of the right of 
private judgment in matters of re- 
ligion. ‘The very essence of per- 
secution lies in the use of coercive 
measures against the rights of con- 
science. It does not consist in the 
severity of these measures, for there 
‘may be persecution by intimidation 
or other methods, without physical 
force. It is not the circumstance 
that such measures are directed 
against what is right in itself, for 
men may be persecuted who are in 
the wrong. It is not the mere im- 
position of restraint in matters of re- 
ligion; for a parent may often with 
propriety so restrain a child. It is 
not merely an exclusive spirit. A 
Protestant might refuse to take a 
Roman Catholic into his service 
without being illiberal; but if he 
should do this in order to compel 
him to renounce his faith, to starve 
him out of it, he would be a perse- 
cutor. There is much of such per- 
secution upon political grounds. 
Coercion, in violation of the rights 
of concience, is persecution. ‘This 
is the weapon of despotic govern- 
ments, and of established systems of 
religion ; it is man’s nature to wield 
it, and we must expect to encounter 
it in our attempts to spread the Gos- 
pel. <A preliminary question in re- 
spect to the evangelization of the 
world is yet to be decided; i. e., 
whether men shall be controlled in 
matters of faith by reason or by 
force. The great battle for relig- 
ious liberity is yet to be fought; 
the moral strength of Christendom 
must be arrayed against every inva- 
sion of the rightsof conscience. The 
idea of religious liberty, so funda- 
mental in the missionary enterprise, 
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and which is yet to be the great 
idea of our age, has been but slow- 
ly developed. ‘The reformers did 
not possess it. Even the Puritans 
did not fully grasp it, if we except 
him who does not need a statue, as 
he would not wear a crown; whose 
truest, noblest title is the Man— 
Oliver Cromwell. 

The fires of persecution have at 
length worked out that idea in its 
purity. God makes men strong by 
pressure ; he makes them great by 
heaping great trials and great re- 
sponsibilities upon them. Persecu- 
tion engenders freedom ; it evolves 
from the crucible of human thoughts 
and feelings and sufferings, the great 
principles of human rights. Men 
persecuted for opinion’s sake, have 
demanded liberty of conscience for 
themselves, till they were bound in 
turn to grant it to others. Roman 
Catholic journals in France, are 
erying out for religious freedom, 
since the expulsion of the Jesuits, 
The true doctrine of religious lib- 
erty has been developed in this 
country. Here we have, and we 
desire, no such thing as toleration ; 
for toleration implies despotism— 
the power to suppress. Protection, 
as the term is applied not to the 
guarding of personal rights, but to 
the supervision of the State over 
religious aflairs, concedes the right 
of control. ‘There is toleration in 
Great Britain, where dissenters are 
all allowed to live by the side of an 
established church. ‘There is free- 
dom here, for we live without per- 
mission and without protection from 
the State. ‘True liberty protects it- 
self by the force of principle, by 
moral law. 

Now God has given us this boon, 
that we may give it to the world by 
example and by argument. This 
is our mission. ‘The Christian Al- 
liance has undertaken to propagate 
this idea through the world ; to form 
a public sentiment against persecu- 
tion, akin to that now every where 
existing against the slave trade. 
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Public sentiment is beginning to 
control the world. It has made war 
despicable ; it is fast making sla- 
very too odious to live. Victoria 
feels it; Nicholas feels it; Metter- 
nich feels it; the Pope feels it.— 
There is not a sovereign of Europe 
who does not desire the good opin- 
ion of mankind; who is not keenly 
sensitive to the voice of the press 
and of the people. Let, then, the 
people of Great Britain and of these 
United States rally around the stan- 
dard of religious freedom for the 
world; let them lift up the cry of 
indignation at every infringement 
of the sacred right of conscience, 
and it will shake the heavens, and 
make every oppressor tremble as at 
the voice of God. 

The persecution among the Ar- 
menians, furnishes a fit occasion for 
such an expression of public senti- 
ment. ‘These Armenians are veri- 
table Protestants, though they do 
not assume a name which is in spe- 
cial odium among their nation. They 
are Protestants in spirit, and are 
contending for the great principles 
of Protestantism. ‘They are strug- 
gling for more than what the Greeks 
and Poles contended for, when their 
trials awakened a sympathy in 
American hearts, which the laws of 
nations could@mot restrain. They 
are struggling for man’s first and 
dearest right ; for that, without which 
he can not be a man. They are 
not a political faction; they are 
obedient subjects, demanding only 
the peaceful exercise of their own 
rights. This is apparent from their 
own published appeals to the patri- 
arch, and to the Turkish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. They are oppressed 
for conscience sake. An expres- 
sion of sympathy from this country 
in their behalf, would not be unavail- 
ing. ‘The patriarch himself is anx- 
ious to avoid the odium of this per- 
secution ; he denies that it is a per- 
secution ; he resorts to artifice and 
evades responsibility. The Turk- 
ish government, now pledged to the 
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policy of toleration, may be pre- 
vailed upon, by public sentiment 
from abroad, to arrest these irregu- 
lar and violent proceedings of the 
patriarch. Public sentiment has an 
overwhelming power when it is on 
the side of conscience, of humanity, 
of freedom and of God. 

Some expression of opinion from 
this country is demanded by the false 
attitude in which many American 
Protestants are placed by Bishop 
Southgate, their nominal represen- 
tative. This Mr. Southgate sanc- 
tions fuliy the proceedings of the 
patriarch. We know that he has 
been misrepresented heretofore ; 
and the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board were the first to vindi- 
cate him. They do not accuse him 
now ; he-speaks for himself, in the 
Christian Witness. Speaking of 
the anathema, he says: *“ That the 
sentence was just, I think there can 
be no question.” He states that the 
patriarch referred those whom he 
was about to discipline to him, (Mr. 
S.,) saying: “ He is my friend, by 
his decision I will abide. 1 will 
grant whatever he thinks just.”— 
So, then, it seems that Bishop South- 
gate was in the confidence of the 
patriarch, and had this whole matter 
virtually in his hands ; and he ap- 
proved of these ar@trary proceed- 
ings against men who refuse to wor- 
ship images, to confess to priests, 
and who choose to follow the Scrip- 
tures in all things ; and he claims to 
represent the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States! But, 
says Mr. Southgate, there is no per- 
secution—nothing but a simple ex- 
communication. Of this let the 
reader judge from the petition of 
the sufferers to the Turkish Minister. 
Afier declaring that they are “ true 
and faithful subjects of the Sublime 
Porte,” they say : 


“ Not being able to disobey the com- 
mandments of the holy Gospel, while, 
however, in every other respect, we ren- 
der to our patriarch perfect honor and 
obedience, your servant, the patriarch, 
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not satisfied with simply excommunica- 
ting and cursing with anathema your ser- 
vants, and, without any ground, accusing 
them with the names of Protestants, athe- 
ists and infidels, stili further ordered all 
his flock, and the chiefs of the trades and 
the quarters of the city, and also the 
priests, under penalty of excommunica- 
tion and anathema, to oppress and injure 
these your servants in various ways; such 
as by taking away from them their per- 
mission to trade, and expelling them from 
the trading corporations ; turning them 
out of their shops, and causing them to 
quit rooms which are their own property ; 
preventing those who are their debtors 
from paying them, and forcing, at the 
same time, those to whom they owe 
money, todemand it before the expira- 
tion of the term of payment; driving 
them by force away from their homes, 
and separating thein from their wives and 
children. 

“ The above mentioned persons have 
executed all these measures upon your 
petitioners, and your servants, with their 
families, are now in an utterly destitute 
and oppressed condition, and they are in 
need oF your high merey and favor. 

“In making this known to your Ex- 
cellency, we beseech that your Excel- 
lency would order the patriarch to with- 
draw his oppressive hand from your ser- 
vants, and thus secure for us deliverance.” 


We presume that Mr. Southgate 
is a sincere, well-meaning man ; (so 
was Saul of Tarsus,) but he is in- 
fected with a pious horror of schism. 
This to him is a mortal sin. Al- 
most every chapter in his work 
shows his dread of it. No matter 
what the church is,—Greek, Arme- 
nian, Syrian, Nestorian; no matter 
how corrupt it may be by his own 
showing ; if itis any thing which has 
a bishop to it, then beware of schism! 
Here we think is the solution of his 
present course. ‘These Armenians, 
by forsaking foolish traditions and 
ceremonies,were committing schism. 
But, Mr. Southgate, do they not be- 
lieve in Christ, the Trinity, the Scrip- 
tures, the Nicene creed? ‘ Ah! 
the sin of schism !” 

Do they not merely renounce im- 
age worship, tran-substantiation, and 
an ignorant and immoral priesthood ? 

“Ah! but they are guilty of 
schism.” 

But did not the English church of 
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which you call yourself a bishop, 
secede from Rome upon these very 
ints ? 

*“ Ah! may the eastern churches 
never share in the schisms, the sects 
and divisions of the west.” 

But, Mr. Southgate, did not you 
yourself dissent and secede from the 
ancient and primitive ecclesiastical 
order of New England, in which you 
were educated ? 

“We must save the Armenian 
church from schism; and here are 
some of these men who have no re- 
spect for a bishop, but say they are 
as much bishops as any body. Yes, 
Mr. Patriarch, it is my decision that 
these men shall be excommunicated 
to save the church from schism.” 

Do Protestant Episcopalians in 
the United States know, that they are 
contributing to the support of such a 
miserable, paltry, weak-minded big- 
ot,as their representative? If not, 
we share with them, as Armericans 
and Christians, the grief and shame 
which the discovery must produce. 
But there is one thing more. If the 
sympathies of a missionary of the 
American Board were known to be 
upon the side of ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny in such a case, he would be 
instantly recalled from his station, 
or the Board itself would find itself 
tuined by the righteous indignation 
of those whom it undertakes to rep- 
resent. Let us see what will be the 
effect of bishop Southgate’s avowal 
of his criminality, in this high-handed 
trespass against man ahd God. We 
find our own views on this point ad- 
mirably expressed in the following 
extract from an article in the Journal 
of Commerce, for June 6. 

“Bishop Southgate has no doubt that 
the sentence of the Patriarch was just, and 
that he granted them all that the most 
scrupulous conscience could rightly de- 
mand. Yet we presume there is not an 
American citizen in the whole United 
States who could conscientiously subscribe 
to the Patriarch’s confession, unless in- 
deed there may be some one Armenian in 
the land. Neither the Roman Catholic 


nor the Episcopal church could subscribe 
to it, and certainly all other denomina- 
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tions would abhor its doctrines. pan 
Southgate once himself rejected all suc 


things, and believed just as “ the perse- 
cuted Christians” believe. His relations 
and the whole New England community 
believe so still; and of course are ‘ not 
heirs of salvation.” 

“Neither the Patriarch nor bishop 
Southgate would think of persecuting 
men for conscience sake, though nothing 
but thinking and speaking are alleged in 
the anathemas. Men never confess to 
themselves that they are persecutors. 
The thing is too monstrous to acknowl- 
edge in one’s own heart. When bishop 
Southgate left the Congregational church 
and repudiated its bishops and its ordi- 
nances, what if he had been treated as 
these Armenian Bible readers are treated ! 
But the Puritans established different 
opinions about the right of every man to 
believe for himself, and so the bishop suf- 
fered nothing by the change of his opin- 
ion. It is the right of every man to 
change his opinions, and his duty too 
when he finds he has been in the wrong. 
It is the old and fallacious way of getting 
along with such things, to say that men 
are only excommunicated, and the evils 
they suffer are consequences—not inflic- 
tions. A hierarchy surrounds itself with 
all the horrors that can be invented, and 
holds them over the headsof its members 
who dare to think. If they rebel, it does 
nothing to hurt them. It only knocks 
away the props, and then of necessity the 
curses come tumbling down. As well 
might the French revolutionists say that 
they hurt noone; all they did was to take 
away the support from under the axe. 
Whatever may be the merits of the case, 
it is clear that American citizens are re- 
sponsible on both sides. The missionaries 
of the Board avow it that they have been 
spreading Bibles and teaching the people ; 
and bishop Southgate, as we understand 
him, quite as frankly avows that all that 
the Patriarch has done, has been rightly 
done, and with his sanction, both before 
and afier. Itis a matter for grave consid- 
eration by the whole American people ; 
for it is not a question of religious dog- 
mas, but of personal right, of human Jib- 
erty.” 

We do not doubt, however, that 
the Missionary Committee of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, will 
give this whole matter a candid and 
thorough investigation, and will con- 
demn the course of bishop South- 

nl ° . 
gate. Even if they were disposed 


to shield him from public censure, 
they could not brook that show of 
indignation which is already rising 
among the laity of their own com- 
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munion, at this outrage upon human 
liberty. ‘The bishop will find him- 
self at the head of a mere fragment 
of his owa church, and may even be 
subjected to the fearful alternative 
of schism or excision. We trust 
that the Episcopal church will seize 
upon this occasion to vindicate her 
Protestant character. We hope, 
however, that the bishop, -if con- 
demned, will not be persecuted. 

In conclusion, let the reader re- 
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member, that these persecuted breth- 
ren are inurgent need. Their pres. 
ent wants must be relieved by con. 
tributions from abroad. This is a 
grand occasion for the exhibition of 
Christian unity tothe world. Christ 
moreover, is testing the love of each 
of his disciples by this appeal ; and 
will remind them of the response 
they make to it, at his appearing. 
(Mat. xxv, 34, seq.) 


THE NEW HYMN-BOOK. 


Witnin the last fifteen years, 
Dwight’s edition of Watts’s Psalms, 
with his own supplementary ver- 
sions and his selection of Hymns, 
after being used for a long time al- 
most exclusively by the Congrega- 
tional churches in Connecticut, and 
maay churches elsewhere, had been 
superseded to a great extent by new 
compilations, larger and more di- 
versified. The Church Psalmody 
had been adopted in many places, 
the Christian Psalmist in some oth- 
ers, and a still later work had enter- 
ed its claims; while some of the 
principal congregations in the state 
were not willing to adopt any of 
these new collections, nor yet con- 
tented to retain the old. In at least 
one town, the three works we have 
named were in use at the same time 
in three several churches of the 
same communion. 

This diversity among kindred 
churches, in respect to an important 
part of public worship, was felt to 
be for many reasons undesirable. 
The subject was accordingly brought 
before the General Association of 


* Psalms and Hymns, for Christian use 
and Worship; prepared and set forth by 
the General Association of Connecticut. 
New Haven, Durrie & Peck, 1845. 

Hymns, for Christian use and Worship, 
prepared and set forth by the General 
Association of Connecticut. New Ha- 


ven, Durrie & Peck, 1846. 


Connecticut, at their session in Weth- 
ersfield, in the year 1842, by an 
overture from the Hartford North 
Association; in order to secure 
greater uniformity by the recom- 
mendation, or other regular action 
of that body, in whom the churches 
have always reposed confidence. A 
committee was appointed, consisting 
of Rev. Drs. Day, Tyler, Fitch, 
Hawes and Bacon ; who reported at 
the next annual session, that they 
could not recommend any one of 
the existing collections as satisfac- 
tory, and that it was expedient for 
the General Association to prepare 
another, in the use of which the 
churches under their care might 
generally agree. ‘The same com- 
mittee were then reappointed, and 
empowered, in behalf of that body, 
to prepare such a work. It was ae- 
cordingly begun in September, 1843. 
In the following year, report was 
made of its progress, and the same 
committee were authorized to com- 
plete and publish it. The result 
was the publication, in the spring of 
1845, of the “ Psalms and Hymns” 
referred to at the head of this arti- 
cle, and which has begun to be 
known as the new Connecticut or 
Congregational collection. 

The chief “labor of compiling 
and editing” this volume devolved 
on the two gentlemen named in the 
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preface, who were employed in it as 
their business jointly sixteen months, 
and one of them three or four 
months longer, bestowing time equiv- 
alent to three years from a single ed- 
itor. ‘The committee also bestowed 
on itas much careful attention as 
their other avocations would allow, 
from time to time spenJing succes- 
sive days in laborious consultation 
on the numberless minute questions 
it presented. Besides using their 
own judgment and diligence, the 
compilers acted, as is said in the 
preface, under the “close and con- 
stant superintendance” of the com- 
mittee ; submitting to them all parts 
of the work, first in the preparation 
and then in the * proof-sheets” ; and 
“hardly any thing” was “ admitted 
or rejected, hardly any change of 
expression, however trivial,” was 
made, “ without their express direc- 
tion and consent.” Abundant ma- 
terials were provided also for the 
most judicious selection, in about 
seventy works, many of them im- 
ported, consisting of original sour- 
ces and of compilations down to the 
latest date. 

This collection, therefore, really 
emanates from the General Associ- 
ation, on the responsibility not of 
the more active compilers alone, but 
of the well known and most compe- 
tent committee who sign the pre- 
face. Such a fact affords to all 
who can not fully examine it for 
themselves, the safest guaranty for 
the care and judgment exercised in 
the work. No single editor, how- 
ever accomplished he might be, 
could alone give the requisite secu- 
rity, for on subjects of this nature 
every man’s individual bias and ac- 
cidental associations, require occa- 
sional correction from other minds ; 
nor can such security be had in cer- 
tificates solicited from clergymen 
here and there,* who look at an ele- 





* We have been surprised that such cer- 
tificates should be so readily given, and 
so much relied on, in many cases. It is 
certain that pastors generally have not 
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gant copy of a new book, and of 
course like it or say nothing. The 
churches ought to have the best as- 
surance which the case allows, the 
most deliberate and significant sanc- 
tion, for a work which they are to 
employ statedly in the worship of 
God. As coming from the Gener- 
al Association, the Connecticut col- 
lection not only has this advantage, 
but another which deserves the con- 
sideration of the churches; for in- 
stead of being the private enterprise 
of any publisher or author, who 
may make it only a matter of pe- 
cuniary speculation, it is the proper- 
ty of that well known ecclesiastical 
body, and “the entire proceeds of 
the copy right,” are by them devo- 
ted “‘ to some of the benevolent en- 
terprises of the day.” 

‘The committee and the compilers 
had a clear understanding among 
themselves, with the sanction of the 
Association, from the outset of their 
undertaking, as to the principles on 
which such a work ought to be con- 
structed. They aimed to prepare a 
collection of Psalms and Hymns 
which, in respect to quality, variety 
and extent, might generally satisfy 
the ministers and congregations of 
Connecticut, better than any other ; 
in which they might cordially har- 
monize, with no reference to minor 
theological differences ; and which 
should be truly adapted to “ Chris- 
tian use and worship.” With this 
view, the proper idea of worship, as 
distinguished both from mere in- 
struction or persuasion, and from 
mere poetical entertainment, has 
been chiefly regarded in the charac- 
ter of the selections. ‘They are gen- 
erally expressions of devout thought 
and feeling, with the aid of numbers 
and a chastened imagination ; rather 
than the versified doctrines and ex- 
hortations that some good people 
admire, or the morbid sentimental- 


time nor disposition to go into that minute 
examination and comparison of such 
works which a committee is understood 
to make. 
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ism and fanciful painting that capti- 
vate another class. ‘They are se- 
lected also with a view to good ver- 
sification and variety of metre, in 
reference to singing, as the princi- 
pal use to be made of them; yet 
the marks for musical expression 
employed in some popular collec- 
tions, are dispensed with here, as 
being often superfluous or arbitrary, 
and belonging rather to the province 
of choirs than of compilers. Words 
and phrases are not exchanged for 
others smoother but less pertinent, 
and there is no attempt to make the 
corresponding measures of differ- 
ent stanzas in the same piece always 
uniform in accent, for the sake of 
greater exactness in singing.* A 
tune ought to wait on the hymn, not 
the hymn on the tune. Moreover 
this book was made not only to be 
sung but to be read, or, as Dwight 
says, “ for Christian use” in general 
as well as “ worship.” So far as it 
answers its avowed design, it must 
bear and reward an attentive peru- 
sal in the family and in the closet. 
lt will be found that in the prepa- 
ration of this volume, special at- 
tention has been bestowed on the 
Psalms. As compared with those 
of Watts, or of Watts and Dwight, 
it has the advantage of interming- 
ling with their best versions other 
pieces of acknowledged merit in 
the same department, selected from 
various authors.t Among these 
additions several are from Mont- 
gomery’s “Songs of Zion,” a col- 
lection of paraphrases worthy of 
his poetical fame and of Christian 
use. As compared with some of 
the later American collections, the 


* In all Iambic verse the first foot in a 
line is often a Trochee—e. g. Watts’ Ps. 5, 
* Lord in the morning,” &c., in several 
stanzas. To make the stanzas uniform 
in this respect, as has been sometimes at- 
tempted, is exchanging variety for monot- 
ony. 

i Among them—though not all peculiar 
to this book—are Ps. 19, 6th vers.; 34, 
3d vers.; 72, Ist vers.; 77, let and 3d 
vers. ; 148, 6th vers. 
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work before us gives a larger space 
to the Psalms as distinguished from 
the Hymns,* and more carefully 
marks the difference between the 
two, which have sometimes been so 
imperfectly classified as to present 
‘a distinction without a difference,” 
a hymn being called a Psalm, if 
only suggested by a single verse, or 
treating of the same subject. The 
pieces here described as Psalms— 
and numbered consecutively as ver- 
sions,t to save the necessity of na- 
ming the unusual metres from the 
pulpit—are either versions, in the 
stricter sense, or else paraphrases 
or imitations, of the whole or some 
considerable portions of the Psalms 
to which they are severally referred, 
with the exception, however, of cer- 
tain well known pieces, which can 
scarcely be thus described, and yet 
which have become too closely asso- 
ciated with the Psalms that suggested 
them, to allow of a new arrange- 
ment. Among several versions of 
the same Psalm, those are placed 
first which refer to the whole; and 
the others generally follow in the 
order of the parts in the original,t 
which are carefully indicated by the 
verses, after the manner of Watts 
and Dwight. Besides their princi- 
pal use, these versions, thus ar- 
ranged, may serve as an animated 
evangelical comment, if read in con- 
nection with the inspired book, and 
will have the more interest for de- 
vout minds the more they are thus 
regarded. 

On the subject of omissions and 
alterations, the persons who pre- 


* In the Church Psalmody, the amount 
of matter in the Psalms is to the Hymns 
about as 7 to 114 ; in this book it is about 
as 7 to 9). 

t The word “ Part,’ employed in the 
same manner in the Church Psalmody, 
was before appropriated by Watts to a 
different use, designating the portion of 
the original Psalm. 

te. g. Ps. 72, 139, 103. A peculiar 
case is on Ps. 19, where versions 5-10 
alternate, as it were, completing and re- 
newing the contrast. 
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pared this work cherished the same 
sacred associations with those for 
whose use it was intended; and 
they have aimed to shun the extreme 
of innovation, which has been an oc- 
casion of serious complaint against 
some modern collections, yet to ex- 
ercise their own discretion as their 
appointment required. ‘They did 
not feel at liberty to disregard either 
the popular judgment already formed 
in matters of this kina, or the de- 
cisions of cultivated taste; either 
to give needless offense even to ac- 
cidental prepossessions and preju- 
dices, or to forego an unquestionable 
improvement through a mere dread 
of change. If, in the progress of 
their work, they have used more 
freedom than they intended in the 
outset, such is, we believe, only the 
experience of compilers generally. 
Among Watts’s Psalms, some whole 
pieces have been omitted, either be- 
cause they are never sung, or be- 
cause he has embodied the same 
thoughts in other pieces of higher 
merit. His practice of repeating 
the same part of a Psalm in differ- 
ent metres, certainly left room for 
abridgment. In other pieces par- 
ticular stanzas have been omitted, 
either as blemishes, or as encum- 
bering and obscuring the other stan- 
zas, which form a more eligible 
piece by themselves.* Some of 
his longest versions are divided with 
obvious advantage to each part. It 
is believed that the body of his 
Psalms will have a more lasting 
value, better answer his own design, 
and reflect more honor on his genius, 
when thus judiciously curtailed for 
public worship, than if retained en- 
tire. Moreover, such omissions are 
found to be necessary, in order to 
make room for the versions added 
from other authors. More matter 
from his pen is retained in this 
book, however, than in most of the 


* The first part of Watts's 68th Psalm, 
for example, vote with the 6th stanza, 


as in Church Psalmody, and this book 
also. 


Vor. IV. 
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miscellaneous collections; and all 
the versions brought together here, 
contain over two hundred stan- 
zas more than the Psalms as he 
left them.* ‘The verbal changes 
that seemed to be required in a 
work of this kind, have been made 
with all the caution that could 
reasonably be demanded. Those 
pieces, both among the Psalms and 
Hymns, from Watts, Doddridge, 
Mrs. Steele, and others, which are 
familiar and dear to our ministers 
and churches, have been here con- 
sidered as already their hallowed 
property, and in a measure exempt 
from change, even where liable to 
criticism. * The editors have not 
been disposed to sacrifice sense to 
sound, nor to recast an author’s 
phraseology after any later pattern, 
either in literature or theology.— 
Some passages, which many have 
learned from other books, and may 
suppose to be altered here, are really 
restored according to the original.+ 
Yet in some of the pieces here re- 
tained or for the first time intro- 
duced, the editors have made what 
they believed to be necessary or 
important amendments. ‘They hold 
it proper stili to give an author’s 
name to his hymn, though it has 
been altered, if it is set down as 
altered, and such an acknowledg- 
ment is here affixed to the name, 
whether the changes are new or 
made before in other collections. 
And wherever it seemed necessary 
either to alter a piece slightly or to 
reject it altogether, they believed 
the author would have chosen it 
should be thus retained with his 
name, rather than lose its place in 
the sanctuary. But after the ut- 
most care, it can not be expected 





* Watts’s Psalms contain about 2171 
stanzas; these, 2384. Dr. Dwight’s Me- 
moirs state that his 33 versions contained 
** about 1250 lines.”’ 

te. g. “ What peaceful hours [ then 
enjoyed’’—Cowper wrote “ once’’—but 
Dr. Dwight seems to have taken it from 
Rippon's Collection, whose verbal alter- 
ations he usually followed. 
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that all minds will be alike satisfied 
with any attempt at improvement 
in matters so nearly related not 
only to taste in general, but to the 
accidental partialities of individuals. 
If there are those who set them- 
selves against all omissions and cor- 
rections, who avow a blind hostility 
to change, of course they can not 
be accommodated by any scheme of 
improvement.* But while intelli- 
gent readers generally agree that 
the blemishes of Psalmody ought 
to be removed, and the inferior mat- 
ter exchanged for better, there will 
be some diversity of judgment as to 
the particular application of these 
terms; and an undertaking of this 
kind must therefore be estimated as 
a whole, and in reference to the 
varied tastes and wants of the Chris- 
tian community. 

This volume is one of the largest 
ever prepared for such a purpose. 
It contains 1203 metrical pieces, 
(besides doxologies,) drawn from a 
great variety of sources, and adapted 
to all the occasions for which such 
compositions are wanted. ‘They 
comprise the best productions of 
Watts, Doddridge, Mrs. Steele, Mont- 
gomery, Newton, Dwight, Charles 
Wesley, Cowper, and more than 
thirty other writers. We have here 
arranged these names according to 
the number of pieces contained in 
this collection, from each author; 
Watts standing ever at the head, 
having contributed about seven fold 
more than any other single writer, 
and about five twelfths of the whole.t 





* We will only stop to ask persons of 
that sort, what attractions they find in 
such rhymes as the 2d and 4th lines of 
the 2d stanza in Watts’s Psalm 16. c. m., 
part Ist—* The saints may profit byt’ — 
“The men of my delight; or would 
they have their children learn grammar 
from these lines of a popular hymn— 

“T'll go to Jesus, though my sin 

Hath, like a mountain, rose.”’ 

t After the writers above enumerated, 
in the order of their contributions to the 
whole collection, there follow Tate, (16 
pieces.) Goode and Kelly, (each 15,) Lyte 
and Heber, (each 12,) Mrs. E. Scott, (11,) 
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In respect to the hymns alone, their 
respective shares keep the same 
order, with the exception of Dwight’s, 
The size of the book—so long as it 
does not cost the purchaser more 
than other similar works—is itself 
a popular recommendation, enabling 
every class of readers to make a 
narrower selection for themselves. 
Moreover, it has become almost 
necessary, in view of the abundant 
materials spread out before a mod- 
ern compiler, since our language 
has been enriched with so many 
versions of the Psalms, and other 
more popular sacred lyrics, by de- 
vout, ingenious and accomplished 
writers, of successive times. It 
would have been easier to enlarge 
than to reduce the number; many 
pieces that were scarcely inferior, 
if at all, to some contained in the 
book, being rejected only for lack 
of room. Of the whole number 
adopted, about seventy have never 
appeared before, so far as we know, 
in any American collection; and 
some of these are compositions of 
such rare and unquestionable merit, 
that we can only wonder they have 
not been sooner transferred from 
the English collections to our own. 
A few were written originally for 
this work, chiefly for special occa- 
sions.* It should be added, that 
one or two well known pieces are 
properly omitted here, as belonging 
to the copyright of the collection 
in which they first appeared.+ Some 
compilers have not scrupled to take 


Toplady and Beddome, (each 10,) Con- 
der, (9,) the Stennetts, (11.) 

* On a hasty reference at the moment, 
we may hote, as new to our readers, 
hymns 5, 15, 41, 80, 96, 100, 117, 405, 
504, 595, 645, 661, 665, 676. Among the 
original hymns, we refer to 556, 635, 638, 
706 

t One love to steal awhile 
away,’ which belongs to the proprieturs 
of the “ Village Hymns.” It has been 
suggested that some other collections have 
treated this piece in the spirit of the first 
four words. As it could not lawfully be 
taken, the last hymn in this book may be 
read in its place. 


is—“ [ 
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them without permission, nor to 
avail themselves of the happiest 
verbal amendments wherever they 
could be found. In such instances, 
the work before us claims to have 
respected the rights of property. 
The hymns in this volume, as dis- 
tinguished from the Psalms, are 706 
in number, and as various in regard 
to the subject, occasion, length, and 
metre, as *“* Christian use and wor- 
ship” are supposed to require. Be- 
sides the characteristics common to 
them and the Psalms, they differ 
somewhat from any other collection 
in their arrangement. ‘This part of 
such compilations is known to be 
difficult, often perplexing and un- 
satisfactory. In some instances, in- 
deed, all attempt at method has 
been given up in despair, for the 
hymns in Pratt’s (English) collec- 
tion, and in Dr. Alexander's, of 
Princeton, are arranged only in the 
alphabetical order of their first 
lines. And it should be observed 
that any arrangement whatever, 
in order to be available, must be 
marked and understood by those 
who use the book. The worst 
method, if fairly comprehended, 
may be better than none, and the 
best can be of little value till it is 
ascertained and remembered. Min- 
isters who now confine themselves 
to a few favorite pieces, to which 
they can turn at once—to which 
their pulpit copy, by dint of use, 
opens of itself—will find this or any 
other collection to be richer than 
they imagine, if they will only ex- 
plore its contents, and learn where 
to look for what they want. An 
arrangement of hymns may be de- 
termined by either of three meth- 
ods: one is topical, relating to the 
subject or matter of a hymn ; anoth- 
er is formal, or depends on the 
manner in which the subject is 
treated, as whether it is adoration, 
confession, or supplication*; the 





* This is mainly the method of Con- 
oa (English) “ Congregational Hymn- 
ook.” 
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third is occasional, depending mainly 
on the use to be made of a hymn, 
or the occasion to which it belongs. 
The last is the method adopted in 
this collection, though the first is of 
course subordinately included. All 
the hymns are classed as belonging 
either to ordinary public worship, and 
hence appropriate to every Lord’s 
day ; or exclusively to some special 
public occasion, such as the sacra- 
ments, or missionary meetings; or 
most properly to private or family 
worship. Among those for ordinary 
worship, more than forty hymns 
are classed as introductory, some of 
which belong to the Lord’s day 
only, and others to evening worship. 
This part of the arrangement, it is 
believed, will be found particularly 
convenient. The great body of 
hymns, which are of course appro- 
priate to ordinary occasions, are ar- 
ranged by their subjects, in the 
order which was believed to be as 
simple, clear and available, as any 
other. And in order that the Psalms 
may not be overlooked in selections 
from the pulpit, they are referred to 
in the index under their appropriate 
heads in the arrangement of the 
hymns. Ministers and others who 
would use the book to the utmost 
advantage, will of course trace out 
its method for themselves more fully 
than it can be indicated here. 

Another edition of these same 
hymns by themselves, or separate 
from the Psalms, has been more re- 
cently published under the name of 
** Chapel Hymns,” making a smaller 
volume, for the convenience of those 
who wish to use it in the lecture 
room, On various occasions, or in 
domestic worship. ‘There was a 
call for it in some congregations, 
and it will probably be wanted in 
many places for such uses, as well 
as for the sanctuary. 

Besides the metrical Psalms and 
Hymns, this collection contains fif- 
ty two selections from the received 
prose version of the Scriptures, 
mostly from the Psalms, designed 
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of course for chanting, and arranged 
according to their uses in worship. 
We are glad that this ancient style 
of church music, in which the poe- 
try of the Bible may be so distinctly 
and impressively recited, is gaining 
favor among our ministers and con- 
gregations. It is now so common, 
that the appropriate matter ought to 
be provided for it, as for other sing- 
ing, in a work of this kind, instead 
of being left to the tune-books. By 
meeting such a want, these selec- 
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tions, with the accompanying music 
prepared by Lowell Mason, give the 
volume before us a seasonable and 
important advantage among all the 
compilations now in use. 

It is proper to add that the me- 
chanical appearance of this book, 
as also of the Chapel Hymns, is 
altogether creditable to the publish- 
ers, and befits the place it was made 
to fill in the service and sanctuary 
of God. 





SOME JUST ESTIMATE OF 


As we seem to be fully in for a 
war with the powers of Mexico, and 
the minds of the nation to be turning 
in that direction, it may be well to 
pause an instant in the new position 
we assume before the earth, and at- 
tempt to ascertain the degree of 
credit due to us if Providence shall 
succeed our arms, and also what 
will be the estimate put upon us by 
our children and posterity. It is of 
little moment indeed to those bodily 
engaged in the fight, since, being in, 
they will probably fight it out right 
er wrong ; butas those who care for 
what the rest of the earth will say 
of us, and also for what will be our 
heart’s \|anguage in hours of silence, 
it is well to take some survey of our 
position. 

The two nations, then, arrayed 
against each other, are the United 
Siates and Mexico. Mexico is a 
country of about twelve hundred 
thousand square miles in extent, 
presenting a pleasing variety of hill, 
plain, wood and river, and support- 
ing over eight millions of inhabit- 
ants. The United States is a coun- 
try of about twenty three hundred 
thousand square miles in its extended 
area, possessing superioradvantages, 
yea, the very highest, in geograph- 
ical construction and position, and 
nourishing over seventeen millions of 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO, 


people. Mexico is moreover a Ro- 
man Catholic country ;—favored— 
or cursed, as some might feel—by a 
religion which we as a people not 
only neither commend nor defend, 
but feel bound to exert every legiti- 
mate influence to do away. The 
United States, on the other hand, is 
a nation of Protestants—we will say 
the noblest in the world; where the 
Protestant religion is better under- 
stood and more rationally adopted 
than in any other; where the Chris- 
tian church is more generally recog- 
nized among the people, and where 
it exerts a more practical power, 
than in any other; and where that 
church recognizes it, beyond per- 
haps any other branch of the same 
church—save one—in the world, as 
one of its divinest, earth-convincing 
duties, to look out of itself over the 
whole earth, as on the great harvest 
field and the appropriate end for 
Christian effort. It may be said still 
farther, that Mexico is a poor dis- 
tracted country, cursed with a miser- 
able government, and enslaved by 
her own age-inherited vices and the 
dreams of an inherited superstition ; 
having much indeed in her first 
civilized stock—the old Castilian— 
that was noble and stern, but from 
the admixture of that early stock 
with the effeminate sons and daugh- 
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ters of the land, now presenting us 
with a curious compound of pride 
and self-contempt, idleness and am- 
bition, parsimony with the silliest 
prodigality, and foul passion with 
some of the sterner virtues yet re- 
maining. ‘The United States on the 
other hand again, sprang from the 
noblest stock on earth’s face, either 
of past or present times ;—a stock 
the most intellectual, as well as 
moral, and a stock which in phys- 
ical qualities had at the time the 
nation was founded, and yet has, no 
equal. The very best’of the nation 
of this best stock, founded the Uni- 
ted States. Ina time of civil com- 
motion, and when the rocking of 
society sifted the good from the bad, 
the good came away from the land 
that seemed disposed to cast them 
from her bosom for their goodness, 
and in bardships yet in silence, in 
destitution and yet in profusion of 
faith, in solitude and yet favored 
with the presence of One whom to 
know is nosolitude“ life everlasting,” 
they came over the seas and peopled 
the land. From the earliest period 
of the country to this day, the noble 
stock that first came to these shores 
has been widening and strengthen- 
ing in its principles, and though 
modified by the thousand other 
causes that must be at work in so 
large a people and one so situated, 
it is destined to perpetuate, as we 
fondly have believed, its wisdom and 
worth to the latest generation. Per- 
haps it ought to be added, that the 
government of these United States, 
is believed by the far-judging of the 
whole world, to be the model gov- 
ernment-in the earth; and to be 
thought therefore worthy at least of 
being held up before other nations— 
certainly those on this continent— 
as a sort of guide, by which they 
may direct their own steps in the 
cause of general progression of the 
human race. Other particulars 
might be mentioned as entering into 
the character and position of the 
two countries; yet these may be 
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sufficient ;—and these two nations it 
is who at this day, and on the Amer- 
ican continent, are at war! 

What right had the United States 
of America to declare war, or to be 
in a state of actual hostility, with the 
powers of the republic in the south ? 

Mexico in the year 1825, belonged 
to the monarchy of Spain. We as 
a nation of Republicans looked on 
Mexico (as indeed on any other land 
so situated) as by that fact, wronged. 
It was a matter of interest thus to 
the good people of this country, that 
Mexico should be freed from her 
connexion with, and bondage to, 
her parent power ;—and when the 
moment came in the good providence 
of God for this thing to take place, 
and the powers of Mexico rose in 
their strength, and divested them- 
selves of the tyrannical harness 
Spain had affixed to hershoulders, the 
United States shouted to her in joy, 
and bade her stand up as one of the 
republics of America—the country 
that was to modify by her example 
and teachings, and even make over 
again, the governments of the earth. 

This Mexican nation, however, 
had great wealth, both in her bosom, 
and on the surface of her soil. She 
had a province also on her eastern 
boundaries, and contiguous to us, 
rather restless from an early period, 
and frequently giving indications in 
her conduct towards the central 
government farther west, that she 
might at a future day, like a rest- 
less and over-confident child, at- 
tempt to break prematurely from 
parental restraint, and stand up and 
do for herself in the world. This 
and other circumstances calculated 
to arouse the spirit of cupidity in 
another nation, seemed to catch the 
eye of some of the baser sort of the 
people of the American Union ;— 
and it is now among the plainest 
things that are ever made plain by 
the succeeding developments of 
time, that some in our nation yet 
living, laid a far off, yet most can- 
ning plan, to dispoil at a future day 
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this sister republic of Mexico, of one 
of the best in some respects of all 
her provinces. All the steps by which 
this thing was brought about, need 
not be enumerated here. It is suf- 
ficient that Mexico was persuaded, 
by an official act of her government, 
to make offers to United States and 
other citizens, to induce them to 
come and settle on some of her 
lands, (whether by a stroke of policy 
on the part of certain conspira- 
tors need not be said;) and soon 
after this the people of this northern 
province that belonged to Mexico 
began to be disturbed, they revolted 
from their allegiance, and determin- 
ed to stand alone! ‘They entered 
into a war with their parent power 
—that power claiming the right of 
nations, and attempting to win back 
the revolted province; yet while 
this very strife was unsettled, we, 
the United States, negotiate with this 
eastern province, ‘Texas, to become 
a part of our government, thus vio- 
lating an express treaty which was 
made by us with Mexico on her 
severance from Spain, by which as 
in all treaties with foreign powers 
we guaranteed the solemn word and 
faith of our nation, to observe sa- 
credly all her, Mexico’s, rights. The 
charge that we violated no treaty 
with Mexico, in taking Texas, on 
the ground that Texas was free, it is 
believed is fully met by the remark, 
that a revolted province is never ac- 
cording to the law of nations consid- 
ered free, till so acknowledged by 
the parent power, or at least so long 
as that parent power is in the at- 
tempt to resubjugate the revolting 
province. ‘The remark also, that 
‘Texas was mostly or greatly peo- 
pled by American-born citizens, 
gives us no sort of moral right to 
take her, unless we may go first and 
people a rich province of any coun- 
try, and then take that province as 
ours, by such act. The fact also, 
that Texas wished to become part 
and parcel of our land, has as little 
to do with the stern justice of this 
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act, since all revolted children are 
supposed by and in the fact of re. 
volt, to possess the disposition to get 
away from the parent power. It is 
believed no sort of good reason on 
earth can be given, for the act of 
taking ‘Texas from Mexico ; but that 
it was an act on the part of our gov. 
ernment justly designated, by call. 
ing it one of base rapacity and God- 
defying wrong. 

But in taking Texas from Mexico, 
the act plainly which has induced 
the war now pending betwixt Mexico 
and us, theré are one or two other 
things not to be passed over, if we 
would form any just estimate of our 
conductand present position. There 
was a motive far down out of the 
way somewhere for the action, and 
there was a way of taking Texas 
from Mexico and into our confed- 
eracy, which perhaps will not bear 
the light of day. What was the 
motive by which our government 
was in reality induced to take the 
step which she has taken, and which 
has eventuated in the admission of 
Texas into the Union? ‘There is 
an atrocious system of foul wrong 
in this land, closely intertwined into 
the very life of a part of it, livingin 
and eating out the better soul of 
some of our people ; fastened on us 
to be sure, by the act of our fathers, 
yet certainly not reprobated as it 
deserves to be, by the children; the 
curse at home, the hiss abroad ; the 
cause of intestine strife, back-biting, 
slander and reproach; rending 
churches and rending families; de- 
populating where it promises to 
spread a lively population and dif- 
fuse plenty; binding up soul and 
body on earth, and sending to eter- 
nal doom millions on millions. This 
system must have a foul spirit. This 
certainly, must have a gigantic spirit. 
The system is vast, and the soul of 
it must be commensurate ; and we 
think it no slander to say, that its 
very life and soul are the life and 
soul of the evil Genius, that in the 
morning of the universe was cast 
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from Heaven, and which has been 
since that pericd trying to reénthrone 
itself in God’s dominions on the 
earth. This spirit, true to itself, 
wished a wider sphere for its exer- 
cise; and this it was, openly ac- 
knowledged by some and covertly by 
many, which first devised the Texas 
scheme, marked the path when the 
current began to move, and finally 
consummated the iniquity by making 
this new area—designed for a land of 
chains—part of the blessed land of 
the free ! 

We have not yet reached the 
point, where it may be proper to in- 
quire into the bearings of this. Let 
us now look for an instant, at the 
mode by which, as an authoritative 
governmental act, Texas became a 
part of the Union. Laws and con- 
stitutions, if they exist, create duties 
as truly as any distinct command of 
God ; and governments existing with 
certain rights and powers defined, 
may not act contrary to such defined 
rights, but in violation of moral 
rights. What moral right then, had 
the government of the United States 
to annex ‘Texas to itself in the man- 
ner it did? Was it because we 
once before this violated the same 
Constitution, in the case of Louisi- 
“ana?—but one murder begets not 
the right, though it may the disposi- 
tion, to commit another; and the 
violation of the Constitution of the 
land under which we live once, is 
hardly reason enough to go down 
with the sons of the Pilgrims, for 
another violation of the same. Grant 
the act a violation of law, and the 
act was evil, contemned by God 
as truly as any grosser act, and as 
likely to receive his curse. 

We had no right whatever, to an- 
nex Tex... to us as we did. The Con- 
stitutio: of the country gives Con- 
gress the power to take of our own 
unoccupied territory, and out of this 
make new States; but never was it 
given by that sacred instrument, nor 
was it contemplated by those who 
drew ii up, that Congress could buy, 
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beg or steal land from other nations, 
and join it to our own. If foreign 
states are to be received at all as a 
part of our confederacy, they are to 
be treated with as foreign independ- 
ent nations; that power belongs to 
the President, with the Senate ; and 
it is as truly an act of rebellion 
against the land we live in and the 
constitution we live under, for Con- 
gress to usurp that power, as for any 
ten thousand men to rise up in any 
part of the country, and wantonly 
trample on any other law. Both 
violate law, both are rebellion; and 
though the first be the more respect- 
able in men’s eyes from the position 
of the actors, God must equally de- 
nounce them both. ‘They both for- 
get the high reverence due to the 
majesty of law-—government-as such, 
whether ina single magistrate’s arm, 
or in a Congress wielding a power 
equal to that of half the globe ; and 
both are insensible to the evils—the 
same in kind, though not in degree 
—which must grow out of justice 
outraged in any and every land. 
But how came the governments of 
the two nations of Mexico and the 
United States, openly at war? Was 
the act of the United States more 
moderate, or did it seem dictated by 
a more correct moral spirit than the 
rest of her conduct? We will not 
charge it on the United States gov- 
ernment as being directly in the 
wrong, in the act of forwarding our 
troops, considering things had come 
to the pass at which they stood, up 
to the point where the contest be- 
gan. ‘The boundaries of Texas, it 
inay be admitted, were not accurate- 
ly defined, or at least so defined, as 
to leave no necessity for re-exami- 
nation and settlement. <A disputed 
section of land there was, and on 
that disputed section, or quite up to 
it, either party might be allowed to 
have the right to come, though the 
act might be inexpedient; and the 
fact that our troops were marched 
where they were by positive orders 
from the government, should only 
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be regarded perhaps by just men, as 
an oversight of judgment, rather 
than an intentional injury. The lit- 
tle difficulty between the troops of 
the two nations at first, we will not 
consider ; their proximity might en- 
gender a wrong spirit on either 
side, and wrong acts would be as 
likely to succeed it on either; but 
when the news of the first seri- 
ous collision reached Washington, 
and the government must again act, 
how looks it in the highest official 
authority of the nation, to put forth 
a solemn official paper, and there 
talk before the nation and the world 
of injustice we as a people suffer 
and had suffered at the hands of 
Mexico ; and on the strength of this, 
fairly and officially unleash the dogs 
of war, and set the hell-hounds of 
slaughter on the distant foe ?, Would 
we like the world to sift our con- 
duct as a nation from first to last in 
this, and then set its estimate on the 
purity of American justice ? Would 
we like the whole of our part, in 
the proceedings between the two 
nations, should be emblazoned on 
one huge escutcheon, and under it 
we all march in the eyes of the 
earth? The loud scorn of the na- 
tions would come like the roar of a 
far sea, and the hiss of nations like 
the seething hiss of billows rocked 
into agony by the whirlwinds of 
tod! We should stand abashed, if 
shame had not deserted the soul of 
the land; the blood from the ex- 
tremities would roll in such a tide 
back on the heart, as almost to sti- 
fle it; and we might stand like stat- 
ues, cold and stiff, from the very 
frightfulness of our too lately dis- 
covered fraud, advocacy of license 
and all wrong. 

A nation thus at war with another 
nation, as we are with Mexico, the 
spirit that first prompted to the step 
that began the difficulty being that 
of slavery, violating treaties in let- 
ting that spirit put forth its most 
appropriate and becoming act of 
bold rapacity, violating again the 
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most sacred instrument of law in 
our own government to consummate 
the evil, and finally exhibiting, to 
say the least, no just spirit of for. 
bearance, when the nation we have 
goaded to phrenzy acted as we 
might suppose she would—as we 
would, and as we would allow any 
other nation to act in the circum. 
stances,—a nation so at war, has, to 
say the least, done wrong! It is 
no slander on the land, to say it has 
done evil! No unwarranted fear 
which asserts we have been so outra- 
ging the spirit of justice, as that that 
justice may yet show itself the even- 
handed justice, which commends the 
poisoned chalice to our lips we had 
mingled foranother! And how might 
this Justice yet prove herself even- 
handed ; or how might gigantic evils 
overshadow us proportionate to our 
evil ;—what are some of the legiti- 
mate consequences to be feared by 
just men in our present position asa 
nation; how much glory will we 
take to ourselves, if we despoil of 
all their riches, the halls of the 
Montezumas ;—how will we that our 
children and posterity look on us, 
and other nations look over the sea, 
on the American land ? 

Have we not first bound ourselves 
more firmly with the iron collar of 
slavery? Do we not already feel 
it tightening with a more convulsive 
grasp, about our necks? Has not 
the northern and better spirit of the 
United States put itself, blindfolded, 
into the hands of the South; where 
impulse is too much mistaken for in- 
stinctive truth, and the acting out of 
passion the form and mould given 
to law? Have we not unequaled 
the representation in the American 
Congress, and to a frightful degree, 
where the inequality was far too 
large before? Have we not surren- 
dered the intelligent to the unintelli- 
gent, put ourselves more completely 
in the position where those who 
ought to sit and be taught, are to 
become teachers ; placed truth un- 
der the control of what is most like- 
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ly to be error, and exposed long 
honored and established forms to 
the most licentious action of boldest 
innovation? Have we not made 
the country almost so large by the 
huge addition, as to be cumbersome 
in the management ; forgot that na- 
tions, like other huge fabrics, drop 
to pieces by their own weight? 
Rome was the iron mistress of 
earth, while limited and consolida- 
ted; but when she spread out over 
the earth, she lost her might! Have 
we not set an example of fraud in 
the highest places of the nation, that 
shall find no lack of imitators in the 
lower places of the same? Stand 
we not, as before said or asked, 
where other nations shall scorn us— 
will not the great God scorn us 
likewise ? Will he not, by direct 
or indirect evils, cliastise a nation 
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THE nervous system of man, has 
deservedly attracted the attention of 
the anatomist and physiologist of 
every age. ‘The peculiarity of its 
structure, the singularity and import- 
ance of its functions, in that it is the 
immediate means of communica- 
tion between mind and matter, body 
and spirit, the necessity of its in- 
legrity to the due performance of 
every bodily office, and of every 
mental operation, together with the 
strange variety of its diseases, have 
invested it with a degree of interest 
belonging to no other modification 
of material elements. During the 
last fifty years, our knowledge of 
this system has been greatly en- 
larged, and rendered more exact by 
the labors of some of the most acute 
minds of the age. ‘Those conver- 


sant with the subject, will at once 
call to mind the names of Bell, Ma- 
gendie, Mayo, Hall, and many oth- 
ers almost their equals ; men of vig- 
orous intellect, learned, industrious 
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that dares to do as this has ?—will 
he not make her glory a shame— 
bring her arms to nought; chastise 
and even upturn, till the right shall 
be seen to have a worth that will be 
respected, and He and his law be 
inquired into when either men or 
devils act; till we find our present 
new-acquired possession, Texas, like 
the gold that eats the hand that 
grasps it—the glory of our arms the 
blackness of disgrace—and the eagle 
of the land, hitherto soaring in the 
sun, cowed and draggled in the 
dust, from the conscious wrong in the 
breast of the nation, whose banner 
she no longer dares either to embla- 
zon with her own inscribed bright- 
ness, or defend ? 

Let us, as a nation, try to take 
one backward step, in that path of 
dishonor we have trodden years. 
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and loving the truth, who have la- 
bored strenuously and successfully 
in this, to many others, barren field ; 
barren, not in hypotheses or fanci- 
ful speculations, but in true deduc- 
tions from established facts. Along 
with these true philosophers, other 
laborers have entered into the field, 
and claim to have gathered an 
abundant harvest of flowers and 
fruits, ** pleasant to the eyes, good 
for food and to be desired to make 
wise.” Phrenology has assumed 
dominion over the brain, discovered 
its operations, and laid open its hid- 
den mysteries to its yotaries, while 
Mesmerism, taking cognizance of 
the whole nervous system, has ex- 
tended the range of operation of 
these organs beyond the body to 
which they belong, to other bodies, 
organic and inorganic, near and re- 
mote. Whatever foundation of truth 
there may be at the bottom of these 
subjects, notions sufficiently extrava- 
gant concerning them, and others 
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allied to them, have been widely 
and industriously promulgated in 
newspapers, pamphlets, and hand 
books ; and have been spread before 
the public in popular lectures, and 
been privately taught by men and 
women, learned in these branches 
of science. A band of itinerant 
philosophers has arisen, who, taking 
the place of the mountebanks of a 
former age, have dazzled the eyes 
and bewildered the minds of the 
multitude with a revelation of hith- 
erto hidden mysteries, at once ex- 
tracting silver from their pockets 
and common sense from their brains. 
The most highly gifted of this class 
have been called upon to aid, or 
rather supersede, the physician, in 
the discovery and the cure of dis- 
ease, and the magistrate, in the de- 
tection of crime and in determining 
the degree of guilt belonging to the 
criminal, Claims€o strong arid so in- 
dustrioushy Madeohygyjeays 
covering the chatacter 
others, have afflicted the timid and 
credulous in their innermost cham- 
bers, through fear of secrets disclo- 
sed and hidden things brought to 
light, with the same sort of appre- 
hension as that which led the good la- 
dy to threaten her too curious neigh- 
bor with an action of assault and bat- 
tery for looking at her through a spy 
glass, because her knowledge of 
optics had taught her that she would 
be seen topsy turvy. 

Without attempting to investigate, 
much less to determine upon the 
correctness of the notions alluded 
to, the inquiry may be allowed, per- 
haps without offense, whether the 
great portion of those who have 
formed definite conclusions concern- 
ing these things, are sufficiently pre- 
pared, by their habits of investigation 
and by their previous knowledge, to 
decide correctly. The object of the 
present article is to show, by a state- 
ment of some of the phenomena 
which occur in the nervous system, 
both in health and disease, how 
careful an examination of facts, 
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how much and varied knowledge, 
how cool and unimpassioned a judg. 
ment are necessary, to form correct 
conclusions concerning its subtle and 
wonderful operations. 

A brief account of the structure 
of the nervous system, will, with 
propriety, precede any remarks up- 
on its functions. Nervous matter 
exists in all animals. In the lowest 
orders of animals, it is in the form 
of minute globules, interspersed, 
without much apparent regularity of 
arrangement, throughout the sub- 
stance of their organs. In others, 
with almost the same simplicity of 
structure, it is seen in the form of 
fibres, arranged, for the most part, 
around the orifice of their digestive 
apparatus, which constitutes the most 
important part, and nearly the whole 
of their body. As one organ after 
another is added, in the ascending 
scale-tof. animal existence, corres- 

made also to 
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complex animals and in man, it is 
made up of many parts, unlike each 
other in function, and perhaps in 
structure. ‘These parts are gene- 
rally described as consisting of the 
brain, the spinal marrow, and the 
nerves proceeding from them, to- 
gether with the ganglionic system, 
made up of many nervous centres, 
from which also many nerves pro- 
ceed. 

In every part of this substance 
from which nerves originate, there 
are found two kinds of nervous mat- 
ter; one, the grey matter found 
abundantly in the brain, less so in 
the spinal marrow, less still, though 
perfectly obvious, in the various 
ganglia, consisting of minute, pulpy 
particles of various forms, united to 
each other without any obvious reg- 
ularity of arrangement, by exceed- 
ingly delicate, semitransparent, cell- 
ular membrane, to which very 
many minute blood vessels are dis- 
tributed, giving to it a high degree 
of vascularity ; ; the other, | the white 
matter, is found also abundantly in 
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the brain, makes up a considerable 
portion of the spinal marrow and 
the whole of the nerves. ‘This sub- 
stance is also of a soft consistence, 
though firmer than the gray matter, 
obviously fibrous in its texture, the 
fibres made up of a pulpy matter 
invested with a covering of cellular 
membrane. ‘These fibres are done 
up in bundles, that they may pass 
safely and be conveniently distribu- 
ted to the organs which they are to 
supply. Every nervous fibril has 
one of its extremities connected with 
a portion of grey matter, from which 
it is said to originate, while the 
other is spread out and applied di- 
rectly to the tissue of the organ to 
which it belongs, and there termi- 
nates. ‘Thus, the fibres of the optic 
nerves commence principally in the 
grey matter of the tubercula quadri- 
gemina, near the centre of the brain, 
proceed to the eye and are there 


spread out to form a pulpy mem-., 


brane—the retina. ‘The same ar- 
rangement substantially is true of 
all the nerves. ‘This arrangement, 
together with many supporting facts, 
suggests the opinion, which is prob- 
ably correct, that the grey matter 
originates and controls the nervous 
influence, while the white fibrous 
matter is the medium of communi- 
cation between this controlling power 
and the organs to be influenced by it. 

The nervous system thus consti- 
tuted, instead of being uniform in all 
its parts, either in its own operations 
or in the influence which it exerts up- 
on the organs to which it is distribu- 
ted, is made up of several distinct 
portions, each of which originates and 
controls a distinct set of functions. 
This fact is stated, without any inten- 
tion of inquiring whether this diver- 
sity of function depends upon dif- 
ference of elementary structure, a 
different arrangement of its several 
parts, or is the result of a difference 
in the tissues to which the nerves 
are distributed. 

A simple statement of what these 
several parts of the nervous system 





are, without any attempt to support 
its truth either by authority or argu- 
ment, is all that will be here at- 
tempted. 

ist. A portion of the brain, which 
part and how much will not be inqui- 
red about, is the direct agent—the 
throne as the old writers call it—of 
the mind; the seat of the affections 
and of the intellectual operations. 

2d. A portion of the brain, con- 
sisting of several! parts of it, mostly 
below and behind its centre, to- 
gether with the nerves proceeding 
from it, and distributed to the nose, 
the eye, the ear, and the tongue, 
and endowing these organs with their 
peculiar functions’, constitute the 
system of special sensation. 

3d. Passing off from the posterior 
fibres of the spinal marrow, and 
from the same fibres continued up- 
ward to the brain, there is a series of 
nerves, which, together with the parts 
from which they originate, make up 
the system of common sensation. 
These fibres constitute a part of all 
the spinal nerves, and a considera- 
ble portion of the fifth pair of cere- 
bral nerves, and their filaments are 
distributed to every sensitive part 
of the body. 

4th. Another set of nerves are 
all those which control voluntary 
motion. ‘These proceed from the 
anterior column of the spinal mar- 
row, and from the same fibres con- 
tinued into the brain. They consti- 
tute a part of all the spinal nerves, 
a portion of the fifth pair, and the 
whole of the third, sixth, and ninth 
pairs of the cerebral nerves, and are 
distributed to all the muscles that are 
under the control of the will. 

The second, third and fourth sys- 
tem of nerves, seem to be directly 
connected with that portion of the 
brain which is the seat of the mind. 
The impressions which are made 
upon them, are there received, stored 
away and preserved for use, while 
the operations of the mind are trans- 
mitted by them to the organs upon 
which they are distributed. 
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Sth. There are certain muscles 
which, in addition to their ordinary 
voluntary muscular action,act also in- 
voluntarily. Such are the diaphragm, 
the muscles of the thorax, the neck 
and face; in short, all those which 
are directly or indirectly concerned 
in the function of respiration. ‘To 
endow these muscles with the power 
of involuntary or associated action, 
they receive a distinct set of nerves, 
to which the name of the respiratory 
system has been given. ‘These nerves 
are all given off from the lateral and 
upper portion of the spinal marrow 
and the oblong mass connected with 
it, and have no direct communica- 
tion with the brain, and are there- 
fore not under its influence. It will 
be observed, that all the muscles 
which receive these nerves, are also 
supplied with nerves of voluntary 
motion, so that while they are out 
of the control of the will in all 
those motions which are connected 
in any way with respiration, they 
are voluntary muscles for all other 
purposes. ‘Thus the muscles of the 
face are involuntary, in the act of 
laughing, crying, and yawning, while 
they are obedient to the will in mas- 
tication, deglutition and all similar 
motions. 

6th. Another and the last portion of 
the nervous system, to which the 
name of the ganglionic system, or 
the great sympathetic, is applied, 
controls the circulation, nutrition, 
secretion, absorption, and all the 
vital organic functions, so far as 
these functions are under nervous 
influence. It consists of a chain of 
small masses of grey and white 
nervous matter, the ganglia, situated 
within the cavities of the body, by 
the side of the spine, nearly the 
whole length of it, together with 
the nerves proceeding from them. 
These nerves are ultimately distri- 
buted to the circulating system, and 
especially to the capillary arteries 
and veins, and probably to the lym- 
phatic vessels, the agents by which 
the important organic functions 
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above alluded to are performed. 
This system is so slightly, if at all, 
connected with the brain, as to be 
scarcely influenced by it in its ordi- 
nary operations. 

This division of the nervous sys- 
tem into separate parts, each acting 
independently of the others in the 
performance of its appropriate func- 
tions, yet all so associated as to act 
harmoniously, should be always re- 
garded in examining the operations 
of the system, whether in health or 
disease. Every nerve, indeed each 
nervous fibril, consisting of the fibre 
itself, of its origin in a portion of the 
grey nervous substance, and of its 
pulpy termination intimately blen- 
ded with the tissue of the organ to 
which it is distributed, constitutes an 
independent portion of the general 
system, performing a single office, 
and liable to its own diseases. 

By what agency the operations of 
the nervous system are carried on, 
how impressions are received and 
conveyed by it, in what manner the 
various parts communicate with each 
other, and what is its connection with 
the feeling, thinking man, though 
objects of high interest, will form no 
part of the present inquiry. ‘The 
object has been, by the briefest pos- 
sible statement of what the system 
is, to prepare the way for some re- 
marks upon its diseases. ‘The sub- 
ject is obviously too extensive to 
admit of full consideration in all its 
parts ; the diseases therefore, which 
primarily and principally affect the 
nerves of sensation, will be selected 
for consideration. 

The diseases of the nerves may 
properly be divided into those in 
which there is a diminution or loss 
of power in the performance of 
their ordinary functions; those in 
which they act regularly but with 
increased energy ; and those which 
are characterized by some other ir- 
regularity than mere increase or 
diminution of their force of action. 
These several states will receive a 
separate consideration. 
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The first mentioned of these dis- 
eased states, that in which there is 
simply a diminution or loss of the 
power of action, paralysis, palsy, is 
too common and well known to re- 
quire particular description. Two 
or three remarks, however, seem 
necessary to a full understanding of 
it. 

In the first place, any one nerve, 
or any one of the above mentioned 
systems of nerves, may lose its power 
of action, while all the others re- 
main entire. ‘Thus, the eye may 
lose its power of seeing, from palsy 
of the optic nerve, while its motions, 
its secretions and all its other func- 
tions remain ; or in the hand or foot, 
the sense of touch and of feeling 
may be lost, the power of voluntary 
motion still continuing; or on the 
other hand, palsy of the nerves of 
motion may destroy all voluntary 
control over the muscles of the part, 
while common sensation is entire ; 
or, perhaps more striking still, the 
tongue, a complicated organ, which 
because it receives nerves from sev- 
eral distinct portions of the nervous 
system, is endowed with various 
powers, such as common sensation, 
the sense of tasting, voluntary mo- 
tion, and involuntary motion in which 
itis associated with the organs of 
respiration, may lose any one of 
these functions by palsy of the nerves 
on which it depends, while all its 
other powers are unaffected. Again, 
the cause of paralysis, or the pecul- 
iar diseased state producing it, may 
be seated in that extremity only of 
the nerve which is in contact with 
the organ to which it belongs, or 
in the trunk of the nerve, or in 
the portion of grey substance from 
which it originates. A familiar ex- 
ample of each of these states will 
be given by way of illustration. It 
occasionally happens, that in conse- 
quence of exposure of the side of 
the face toa draught of cold air, 
the extremities of the nerves of the 
part become paralyzed, and the 
power of motion or of common sen- 
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sation or both are lost, to the great 
terror of the patient. Here, how- 
ever, as the trunk of the nerve, and 
especially its origin are unaffected, 
the disease subsides, and in a few 
days or perhaps weeks, the parts 
resume their natural condition. 

Pressure or various other abnor- 
mal conditions of the trunk of a 
nerve will also produce palsy of its 
extremities, and consequent loss of 
that function of the part dependent 
upon the injured nerve. A familiar 
instance of this state, which every 
one has experienced, is that tempo- 
rary loss of sensation and power of 
motion of the leg and foot which is 
produced, when the leg is thrown 
over the opposite knee, by pres- 
sure upon the trunk of the nerves in 
the ham passing to these parts. 
Here the loss of power is transient, 
but if the pressure, as is sometimes 
the case, were permanent, as by a 
tumor in contact with the part, or 
the trunk of the nerve disorgan- 
ized by disease, the palsy would be 
complete and permanent, without 
any diseased state of that central 
portion of the nervous system from 
which it has its origin. 

Again, injury or disease of the 
brain or other central organ from 
which nerves originate, will paralyze 
them. ‘Thus a blow upon the head 
will destroy, temporarily or perma- 
nently according to its severity, the 
power of the nerves immediately 
connected with the brain. ‘There 
will be the loss of common and spe- 
cial sensation, and of all voluntary 
motion, while respiration, circula- 
tion and the functions immediately 
connected with them will go on, be- 
cause the nerves controlling them 
are not dependent on the brain. 

It will be at once inferred, even 
by the casual observer, that palsy 
of a nerve does not necessarily im- 
ply any alteration in its structure, 
but is, in very many cases, a simple 
loss of its functional energy. 

It is not from any intrinsic interest or 
importance belonging to these facts, 
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for they possess little of either, that 
they have been stated. But it is be- 
cause they illustrate, in an easy and 
intelligible way, important principles 
which are alike applicable to all the 
diseases of the nervous system. For 
it is as true of them all, of every 
kind, as it is of palsy, that they may 
aflect any one nerve, or system of 
nerves, every other part retaining 
its integrity ; that such diseases, of 
whatever nature, may commence in 
and be confined to the remote ex- 
tremity of the nerve—may extend 
along its trunk, may involve, either 
primarily or ultimately, its origin 
and that central portion connected 
with it; that they may be functional 
and transient, or organic and perma- 
nent—-and that many of them, will be, 
more obviously than this, either under 
the influence or beyond the control of 
the passions or the intellect, accor- 
ding to the connection of the affected 
nerves with that portion of the brain 
which is the special organ of the 
mind, and according to the condi- 
tion, whether healthy or diseased, of 
that part. 

Another diseased condition of the 
nerves, especially those of sensation, 
which frequently occurs, is that in 
which they act with increased en- 
ergy. Thatthere is an original dif- 
ference in the acuteness of percep- 
tion in different individuals, accord- 
ing to what is appropriately enough 
called difference of temperament, 
is undoubtedly true. Impressions, 
whether pleasant or unpleasant, 
which are scarcely perceptible by 
one person, will be distinctly felt by 
another, and be painful, from their 
intensity, to a third. In one, the 
nerves under all common influences, 
move harmoniously, as the strings 
of a musical instrument under the 
skilful fingers of an artist, while in 
another, like the wolian harp, they 
are tossed about melodiously it may 
be, yet with wild and irregular im- 
pulses. How much of this differ- 
ence is original, and how much is the 
effect of early training and educa- 
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tion, can not always be determined. 
Cultivation of the nerves of sensation 
renders them acute and exact in 
their operation, as is seen in persons 
who, deprived of one of their senses, 
rely upon those which remain for 
their knowledge of external objects. 

It is however in disease, that this 
exquisite sensitiveness of the nerves 
of sensation is most fully developed. 
Every one has experienced this in in- 
flammation ; when of the surface of 
the body, the slightest touch is pain- 
ful, or of the eye, the feeblest ray of 
light occasions agony. ‘This is still 
more obvious in neuralgia of the skin, 
in which the touch of a feather, or the 
slightest motion of the air, is like a 
red hot iron, or a burning flame to 
the part. 

In some cases this exquisite sensi- 
tiveness manifests itself without pain, 
and without obvious disease of the 
organ affected. Perhaps the eye is 
more frequently thus aflected than 
any other organ, and when severely, 
especially if aided by trickery, lends 
some appearance of truth to the no- 
tion, that vision may be enjoyed by 
other parts of the body than the eye. 
The most extraordinary and interest- 
ing case of this kind on record, is that 
of Jane C. Rider, of Springfield, 
Mass., carefully and accurately rela- 
ted by her physician, S. W. Belden, 
M. D., aided by 8. B. Woodward, M. 
D)., the distinguished superintendant 
of the hospital for the insane at Wor- 
cester. It may be found at large in 
the 11th vol. of the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal. In this case, 
the character of the patient and of 
those who state it, together with all 
the attending circumstances, utterly 
forbid the idea of any intentional de- 
ception, either wilful on her part, or 
through ignorance, inattention orcre- 
dulity of the medical gentlemen. 
Without adverting to other particu- 
lars of this case, which is too long to 
be inserted here, it may be stated, 
that unless there is about it some un- 
detected fallacy, it affords full proof, 
by many trials carefully conducted, 
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at intervals during several months, 
and under a great variety of circum- 
stances, that, in a darkened room, 
or at night, with her eyes closely 
bandaged, she could distinguish by 
the eye all ordinary objects which 
were presented to her. A single 
instance will be quoted, not the most 
striking, but because it is short and 
distinct. ‘* Her eyes were covered 
with a thick cotton handkerchief 
folded so as to make eight or ten 
thicknesses, and the spaces below 
the bandage filled with strips of 
black velvet. After the bandage 
was tied over the eyes, a person 
standing at the other end of the 
room preparing the velvet, took up 
a piece colored red. She immedi- 
diately exclaimed, ‘I won't have 
red,’ though her eyes were then se- 
cured so that no one else could have 
seen it at all. The spaces under 
the bandages having been carefully 
filled, a small volume, which she 
had seen only a short time in her 
previous paroxysm, was put in her 
hand. Jane began at the paragraph 
indicated and read distinctly, audi- 
bly and correctly, not however with- 
out a siight degree of hesitation at 
the most difficult words, nearly the 
whole page. No one present doubted 
that she saw through the bandage. 
She placed the book at the proper 
distance, and held her head in such 
a manner that the light in passing 
from the book to the eye must have 
penetrated the bandage.” The 
nerves of vision were not alone af- 
fected, but there was great excite- 
ment, and exquisite sensitiveness of 
all the nerves of sensation, and prob- 
ably of every part of the brain. 
This state continued at intervals 
for several months; and gradually 
subsided, upon the removal, by ap- 
propriate treatment, of functional 
disorder of important organs. Since 
then, more than twelve years have 
elapsed, with no return of the affec- 
tion. 
_ This extraordinary power of vis- 
ion, say the narrators with entire 
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correctness, “‘ was the result of the 
combined effect of two causes : first, 
increased sensibility of the retina, in 
consequence of which objects were 
rendered visible in comparative 
darkness ; and, second, a high de- 
gree of excitement in the brain itself, 
enabling the mind to perceive even 
a confused image of the object.” 

Another and equally interesting 
state of the nerves of the senses, is 
that in which sensation is experi- 
enced, without the presence of the 
objects upon which it ordinarily de- 
pends. Every one probably, es- 
pecially when awakened from sleep, 
or roused from revery, has seen 
sights and heard sounds, which had 
no existence. Here the nerve is af- 
fected, not at its sentient extremity, 
but at its origin in the brain; and 
the sensation, to which by frequent 
repetition it has become familiar, is 
reproduced by an act which may be 
called involuntary recollection. 

The most striking examples of 
this state of the nerves of sensation, 
are those furnished by the misera- 
ble subjects of delirium tremens, a 
disease of too frequent occurrence 
to have escaped the notice of any 
observer. In this state of derange- 
ment, the affection exists and is, for 
the most part, confined to the organs 
of the senses, and may with propri- 
ety be called insanity of the nerves 
of sensation. Its ravages are some- 
times limited to one, but more fre- 
quently involve all of the nerves of 
this system. The sensations are for 
the most part loathsome, painful, and 
terrific, producing intolerable bodily 
distress and mental agony. The 
sufferer is disgusted with offensive 
odors ; a depraved taste suggests the 
horrible notion, that his food and 
drink are drugged with poison; he 
feels the creeping of noisome rep- 
tiles or venomous serpents over his 
body ; his ears are assailed with the 
whispered slander of malicious de- 
traction, or stunned with the clamor 
of murderous assailants, or with the 
tumult of battle in which he is a 
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suffering actor ; while he is affright- 
ed at the sight of the leveled pistol, 
or the gleaming dagger, or the blaze 
of his burning dwelling, or it may 
be the cord suspended from a gibbet 
over his head. Under the pressure 
of these horrible sensations, which 
are to him realities, the wretched 
sufferer lies trembling, panting, beg- 
ging for relief ; or, seeking to escape 
from them, breaks over opposing 
obstacles, leaps through windows at 
whatever height, plunges into rivers 
or the ocean, fearing no danger but 
from the phantoms which haunt him. 

An instance of this disease will 
best illustrate its nature and effects. 
The patient was a man whose body 
had been strengthened by labor, and 
his mind rendered callous by long 
continued and abounding iniquity. It 
was his boast that he had lived be- 
lieving nothing, hoping nothing, and 
fearing nothing. And there this 
strong, fearless man stood cowering, 
trembling, shrieking in agony; for 
to his senses the pit of despair was 
open before him, and his feet were 
upon its crumbling brink. His bo- 
dy was scorched with the flame of 
the fire that is not quenched; he 
was suffocated with sulphurous va- 
pors; he saw, with starting, blood- 
shot eyes, the wretched inmates of 
the eternal prisom house, writhing 
in intolerable anguish; while his 
ears were stunned with their groans 
and horrid blasphemies. Under 
these sufferings, this strong man’s 
body was crushed as by a mountain 
falling upon it, and in a few hours 
was insensible and ready for the 
grave. But the man, the thinking, 
feeling, eternally enduring man—who 
of his fellow sinners dare inquire 
what is his state ? 

A similar state of disordered sen- 
sation is often witnessed as a symp- 
tom of acute fevers. In such the 
sensations are often of a pleasurable 
and soothing kind. ‘Oh sir,” said 
a young man to his physician, who 
had left him the night before rest- 
less with fever and delirious, in an- 
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swer to his inquiry as to the manner 
in which he had passed the night, 
‘oh sir, most delightfully : soon af. 
ter you left me, a kind and beauti- 
ful lady, (there was one who, though 
absent, was dear to him,) seated her. 
self by my bed side, soothed my 
aching head with the hand of kind. 
ness, looked upon me with her calm 
blue eyes, sang to me the songs 
which I love to hear, and so I fell 
asleep and have been refreshed,” 
Thus true affection, honorably in. 
dulged, stood him in stead in his 
hour of trial, and was the probable 
cause of his convalescence. 

Occasionally, this state of the 
nerves of sensation appears to be a 
part of the natural temperament of 
individuals, whose conduct, from this 
cause, has been the occasion of much 
wonder and speculation. ‘These are 
they who see visions and dream 
dreams ; to whom revelations of hid- 
den and mysterious things are made, 
and who converse with angels or with 
the spirits of the dead. Such were Je- 
mima Wilkinson and Edward Irving 
in his days of darkness, and many 
others who manifest a strange mix- 
ture of delusion and imposture. 

A different affection of the nerves 
of sensation, is that which physi- 
cians call catalepsy. In the cata- 
leptic state there is an entire sus- 
pension of action, a temporary 
death of the organs of the senses, 
while all the other bodily functions 
are performed with their accustom- 
ed regularity. The strange pheno- 
mena of this affection will be more 
plainly shown by the statement of a 
case, than by any description. The 
subject of it was a young lady of 
13 or 14 years of age. Without 
any considerable previous indisposi- 
tion, she was found one afternoon 
by her companions, in a state of en- 
tire insensibility. The physician who 
visited her, found her lying quietly 
in bed, with a calm natural pulse, 
easy respiration, and in every re- 
spect like one asleep, except that it 
was a sleep from which she could 
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not be roused. Intense light admit- 
ted directly to the eyes; loud noi- 
ses, odors and pungents to the nos- 
trils, and strong irritants to the sur- 
face, produced no conscious impres- 
sion. After continuing in this state 
for four or five hours, she recovered 
from it, like one awakening from 
natural sleep. Paroxysms of the 
same kind attacked her for several 
successive days, when, upon her re- 
moval from the school which she 
was attending to the residence of 
her parents, they at once ceased. 
Atthe end of several months, she 
returned again to the school. In 
less than twenty-four hours she was 
again attacked in the same way, and 
had a daily paroxysm, until she re- 
turned home. Since then, now sev- 
eral years, she has been free from 
this, and all other peculiar nervous 
diseases. No remarks are necessary 
to call attention to the singular phe- 
nomena of this disease, to their ap- 
parent causeless origin, and the in- 
explicable order of their succession. 

A more singular state of the 
nerves, principally those of sensa- 
tion, and one that of late has exci- 
ted a large share of attention, is 
somnambulism. ‘The most common 
forms of this, simple sleep-walking 
and sleep-talking,are too well known 
to need particular description. In 
the more complicated, and therefore 
more striking cases, the somnambu- 
list, while apparently unconscious, 
will walk about, avoiding all obstruc- 
tions, seek for any desired object, 
read or write, sing and play upon 
musical instruments, execute draw- 
ings or needle-work, hold conversa- 
tions with absent persons as if they 
were present, and perform a thou- 
sand other common and often unac- 
customed acts, ofien with unusual 
dexterity and skill, without any sub- 
sequent recollection of their per- 
formance. In one case, a young la- 


dy was employed during the day, in 
drawing a map, which she saw to- 
wards night was erroneously drawn. 


Her remark to her companions was, 
Vor. IV. 
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that she would throw it aside and 
make a better one. She retired to 
her room as usual, and in the morn- 
ing there was upon her table a cor- 
rectly drawn map, of which neither 
she nor those about her could give 
any account. For years afterwards 
she was seen to perform many sim- 
ilar acts, while apparently asleep. 
The Springfield somnambulist learnt 
by a few trials and at one sitting, 
and while her eyes were bandaged, 
to play the game of backgammon 
with great accuracy. On recover- 
ing from this state the game was 
proposed to her, when she remarked 
that she knew nothing about it, and 
had never seen it played. On trial, 
it was found that she could not even 
setthe men. An abundance of sim- 
ilar facts, fully authenticated, might, 
if necessary, be stated. 

In whatever form it appears, there 
is not, as has been erroneously said, 
merely a torpid state of some of the 
senses, while others retain their ac- 
tivity; but there seems to be be- 
sides, a disseverance for the time of 
the nerves of sensation from that 
portion of the brain which takes 
cognizance of the impressions made 
upon them; so that, although some 
or all of the senses are awake, and 
often exquisitely sensitive, and the 
nerves of motiap are influenced by 
and obey the sensations, still there 
is neither consciousness at the time, 
nor subsequent recollection of the 
sensation or of the resulting actions. 
The nerves of the senses seem to 
be also under the control of the 
mind, so as to take cognizance of 
those objects only, which are con- 
nected with the present mental op- 
erations. Hence the somnambulist, 
while playing upon a musical instru- 
ment with skill and taste, and of 
course seeing and feeling the instru- 
ment, and hearing the musical tones, 
will take no notice of other objects 
presented to the eye, or of other 
sounds however lougy or dissonant. 
This unimpressibility of the nerves of 
the senses by common objects, and 
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their exquisite sensitiveness in regard 
to all such as are concerned with the 
present mental operations, have giv- 
en to this state much of its marvelous- 
nessand inexplicability. At the same 
time, there is present, in many of 
the cases, an universal excitement 
of the nervous system, producing 
quickness and accuracy of appre- 
hension, a ready memory, so that 
matters long forgotten are recalled, 
together with great acuteness and 
vigor of every mental operation. It 
is stated of Jane Rider, that her per- 
ceptions were so acute and accurate, 
that a glance at an object was suffi- 
cient to give her all that knowledge 
of it which others acquire only by 
long observation. ‘The sight of the 
back of a visiting card which she 
had before seen, recalled to her 
mind the name upon the reverse, 
giving some plausibility to the no- 
tion, that she saw through the card. 
This illusion was dispelled by the 
fact, that if a card which she had 
not seen before was employed, she 
knew nothing of the name. The 
gambler and the blackleg acquire 
much of the same discriminating 
perception, in the practice of their 
swindling business. 

So also events and facts, matters 
of science and literature, informa- 
tion and knowledge of every kind 
which had made no impression upon 
the mind or had been long forgot- 
ten, are recollected by the somnam- 
bulist, and are often stated with such 
distinctness and accuracy as to ap- 
pear like inspiration. A case rela- 
ted by Dr. Abercrombie, will illus- 
trate this principle. A stupid and 
ignorant servant girl, had been 
accustomed to hear a variety of 
tunes skilfully played upon the vio- 
lin and piano, without apparently at 
the time regarding or acquiring any 
knowledge of them. Afterwards, 
when in a state of somnambulism, 
she would repeat them with great 
accuracy, imgating not only the 
tunes, but the Particular tones of the 
instrument which she had heard, and 
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at times the voices of several ladies 
of the family with whom she lived. 
“She had been known to conjugate 
correctly Latin words, which she 
had probably heard in the school- 
room of the family; and she was 
once heard to speak several senten- 
ces very correctly in French, at the 
same time stating that she had heard 
them from a foreign gentleman, 
whom she had accidentally met ina 
shop. Being questioned on this sub- 
ject when awake, she remembered 
having seen the gentleman, but could 
not repeat a word of what he said. 

“She often descanted with the 
utmost fluency and correctness ona 
variety of topics, both political and 
religious, the news of the day, the 
historical parts of Scripture, public 
characters, and particularly the ehar- 
acters of members of the family and 
their visitors. In these discussions, 
she showed the most wonderful dis- 
crimination, often combined with 
sarcasm, and astonishing powers of 
mimicry.” Of all these matters, as 
is usual with somnambul’., she 
was entirely ignorant whe. in her 
natural state. 

The same reminiscence of things 
unheeded or long forgotten, is not 
unfrequently witnessed in otherstates 
than somnambulism, as in ordinary 
dreaming, in the delirium of fevers, 
and after mechanical injuries of the 
brain. 

An instance of this kind of dream- 
ing is stated by Sir W. Scott. A 
gentleman was threatened with the 
loss of his estate, through the want 
of a written document, which was 
believed to be in existence, but 
could not be found. Shortly before 
the trial which was to decide the case, 
he dreamed that one of his ances- 
tors appeared to him, and described 
the place of deposit of the missing 
paper. On searching there it was 
found. The explanation given is that 
at some former period of his life he 
knew the place of concealment, but 
had forgotten it, until, in the rapid 
and undisturbed action of the brain 
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during sleep, it was recalled to his 
mind, 

Sir A. Cooper relates, that in con- 
sequence of an injury of the head, a 
man in St. ‘Thomas’ hospital, who or- 
dinarily conversed in English, was 
found talking in a language that was 
not understood, until a Welsh woman 
heard this man talking Welsh. An- 
other patient, with disease of the 
brain, a German sugar baker, spoke 
at first in English; but as the dis- 
ease advanced lost his English, and 
could answer only in his native 
tongue. In these cases, the injury 
to the brain had thrown it back in 
its operations to the period of child- 
hood. 

The instances which have been 
stated are sufficient to show, that 
disordered conditions of the nervous 
system are produced by very dif- 
ferent causes ; at one time opera- 
ting upon it through the mind ; at 
another, by bodily disease, and again 
by direct mechanical violence. It 
is also equally true, that many of 
these diseases, after having frequent- 
ly recurred, may be reproduced by 
the will of the patient, or by the in- 
dulgence in any strong mental emo- 
tion. 

The strange phenomena which 
attend many of these diseases, are 
still farther complicated, and render- 
ed more astonishing, by an element 
belonging to them, which is always 
overlooked by the wonder-loving 
multitude, and often by those who 
should be able to form a proper es- 
timate of its influence. It is well 
known to medical men, that those 
who are affected with the more sin- 
gular forms of nervous disease, take 
a strange delight in their manifesta- 
tions. Their love of notoriety is 
gratified, by the attention which they 
receive; and, strange as it may seem, 
by the emotions, whether of pity, 
surprise or terror, which they excite. 
This passion of itself, will increase 
the symptoms of the disease, and 
often leads to their exaggeration by 
direct deception--a species of decep- 
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tion of which the patients themselves 
are scarcely conscious. The means 
which they resort to for this purpose, 
are at times devised and employed 
with a wonderful degree of cunning 
intelligence ; and after frequent use, 
become so much a part of the disease, 
that the patients are unconscious of 
the deception, or are so far self-delu- 
ded as to believe in the existence of 
the supernatural powers which are 
attributed tothem. It is not incredi- 
ble, that some of the cunning men 
and women, who * palter in a double 
sense” with those who credulously 
consult them, have some faith in 
their vaticinations ; and it is by no 
means improbable, that a portion of 
those, who a century and a half 
ago suffered the penalty of the laws 
against witchcraft, believed, not 
without a degree of exultation in 
their supernatural powers, that they 
were guilty of the acts which were 
charged upon them, and that they 
were martyrs in the cause of de- 
moniacal possession. 

If the facts and principles con- 
cerning the state, functions and dis- 
eases of the nervous system have 
been so stated as to be intelligible, 
their bearing upon what has been 
called mesmerism or animal mag- 
netism, will be readily understood. 
It is useless, atghe present day, to 
meet, with a mere denial of their 
truth, all the phenomena which it is 
alledged are produced by mesmeric 
influence, or to attribute them all 
to intentional deception. Some of 
these phenomena have been too 
often witnessed, under too great a 
variety of circumstances, and by too 
many persons, of whom there can 
be no suspicion of collusion or blind 
credulity, and they are at the same 
time too consonant with well known 
laws which regulate the nervous sys- 
tem, to leave any reasonable doubt of 
their reality. Along with the truth 
there has been mingled so much of 
extravagant pretense, of obvious im- 
possibility, unless all the recognized 
laws of living bodies are a fallacy, 
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and so much of downright imposture, 
that many have turned away from 
the subject in disgust and without in- 
vestigation. It should be remem- 
bered however, that there can hard- 
ly be a subject, however fanciful or 
absurd it may be, which takes 
hold largely of the public mind, 
that has not some important truth 
connected with it; and that other 
truths will probably be elicited du- 
ring its investigation. In such a 
harvest field there may be a large 
proportion of tares, yet the few 
grains of wheat be well worth the 
gathering. 

No attempt will be made to dis- 
cuss, much less to ‘disprove, the 
foundation doctrine of mesmerism ; 
that its phenomena are produced by 
an impalpable fluid or aura, wheth- 
er electrical, galvanic, or nervous, 
transmitted by the strong will of the 
operator to the person operated up- 
on, thus controlling the workings of 
his nervous system. All that is deem- 
ed necessary is to express a strong 
and unqualified disbelief in any such 
agent. ‘The same strong dissent is 
extended also to the notion, much 
insisted on by the believers in mes- 
merism, that the feelings, sensations, 
and opinions can be conveyed from 
one person to another by mere vo- 
lition, without any,outward expres- 
sion of them. Such influence may 
doubtless be exerted, without the 
use of language. In whatever way 
passion is expressed, whether by 
language, by the countenance, or 
by significant motions, its influence 
will be felt. ‘This influence is of 
the same kind as that by which the 
tiger in his fury, or the raving mani- 
ac is quelled, under the steady gaze 
of a resolute man. It is to be re- 
membered also, that those persons 
by whom this influence is especially 
felt, are of a susceptible nervous 
temperament, and are predisposed 
to some of the strange nervous aflec- 
tions heretofore enumerated. For 
the strongest supporters of mesmer- 
ism claim no more, than that here 
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individual can be 


and there an 
brought under its influence. It is 
also to be borne in mind, that in all 
diseases of the nervous system, the 
severity of the disease is usually 
altogether out of proportion to the 
exciting cause ; those of the gravest 
character being often produced by 
causes so slight, as to be scarcely 
appreciated. In the epileptic or 
hysterical female, a paroxysm will 
be produced by indigestible food in 
the stomach, by the slightest me- 
chanical injury, by any disturbing 
mental emotion, and not unfrequent- 
ly by the mere will of the patient. 
Even fatal cases of tetanus, which 
is a disease of the nerves of volun- 
tary motion, have been caused by 
injuries so slight as to have excited 
no notice, until attention was called 
to them by the invasion of disease. 
This statement seems necessary to 
account for the fact, that the phe- 
nomena which are attributed to mes- 
merism, are often, indeed usually, 
brought on by slight manipulations, 
by fixing the attention of the senses 
upon some one definite object, and 
especially by directing the mind of 
the person operated on to the effects 
which are expected. Those who 
believe strongly in their own suscep- 
tibility to such influences, are the 
most prone to experience them. 
The facts and principles which 
have been stated, although the state- 
ments have been brief, and accom- 
panied with very few of the illus- 
trations which might be brought to 
bear upon them, are perhaps sufli- 
cient to lead to a correct estimate 
of the truth of many of the alledged 
phenomena of mesmerism. Some 
of these phenomena are so entirely 
in accordance with the known laws 
of the nervous system, as to be 
readily believed ; others, though 
probably true, from the rarity of 
their occurrence, and on account of 
their wide departure from the ordi- 
nary operations of the nerves, are 
received with much hesitation ; while 
others still, standing out as they do 
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jn direct opposition to every known 
Jaw, and to all the modes of action, 
both in health and disease, of the 
organs concerned, are entirely be- 
yond the reach of ordinary creduli- 
ty. Inthe last class, are compre- 
hended clairvoyance, the vision of 
objects inclosed in substances abso- 
lutely opaque, or however distant ; 
the looking into the human body 
and discovering the condition of its 
internal organs, whether sound or 
diseased ; community of thought 
and feeling, so that sensation, feel- 
ings and information of all kinds 
experienced by one person, will be 
equally apprehended by another who 
is in communication with him; in- 
tuition, or the knowledge of the pro- 
perties, situation and relations of 
bodies, of which the senses can have 
had no cognizance ; and the com- 
plete subjection of all the faculties 
of the body and mind, to the unex- 
pressed will of the mesmerizer. An 
explanation of the phenomena which 
have been adduced to prove the ex- 
istence of these states, by those who 
believe in their existence, though it 
is believed that a satisfactory expla- 
nation of them all can be given in 
accordance with well known physi- 
ological laws, so far as they are not 
the result of wilful deception and 
collusion between interested parties, 
would extend this article beyond iis 
intended limits. 

A few remarks will be made upon 
several states of the nervous system, 
whose existence is proved and which 
are claimed to be produced by mes- 
meric influence, with the intention 
of showing that although some of 
them are of an unusual character, 
yet they are a part of some one 
of the pathological conditions here- 
tofore described, and that no new or 
mysterious agency need be invoked 
to account for their appearance. 

The first, most simple and most 
frequent of the alledged results of 
mesmeric influence, isquietude,som- 
nolescency, or actual sleep, more or 
less profound. Now if this state, 
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produced by the means which are 
commonly employed, had not been 
paraded before the public as some- 
thing extraordinary, no reflecting 
mind would have considered it as 
any thing more than one of those 
common occurrences which need 
no explanation. Every one knows, 
that quietude of the nerves, when ir- 
ritated or in pain, and that sleep will 
be commonly produced, by any 
means, however slight, by which 
the mind is withdrawn from exter- 
nal influences, or by the steady, con- 
tinued and gentle occupation of either 
of the senses. The judicious phy- 
sician is in the habit of employing 
means, the same in kind as those of 
the mesmerizer, though with less of 
parade and pretense, to relieve pain, 
allay nervous irritability, and to in- 
duce sleep, without any suspicion 
that he is employing an unknown 
agent. Some of those who are thus 
put tosleep, exhibit also the common 
phenomena of sleep walking and 
sleep talking ; and of those who talk 
in their sleep, a few receive impres- 
sions from without through their 
senses: hence they will answer 
questions, hold conversations with 
those about them, and, while appa- 
rently unconscious, see and hear and 
feel as perfectly as if apparent tor- 
por had not fallen upon them. All 
these circumstances, it will be re- 
membered, are a part of a well 
known pathological condition of the 
nerves of sensation formerly alluded 
to; and it is no cause of surprise, 
either that such a condition should 
exist, or that its ordinary phenomena 
should be developed by the means 
which are employed. For in those 
who are the subjects of this condi- 
tion, all the attending phenomena 
appear at times without any obvious 
exciting cause, or are produced by 
apy impressions either bodily or 
mental, which interfere with the 
common course of nervous actions. 
In all these symptoms of irregular 
nervous action, there is nothing out 
of the ordinary course of things, as 
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they appear in those who are the 
subjects of this pathological predis- 
position. 

Another state, the alledged result 
of mesmeric influence, which has 
excited more surprise, and has been 
met with more incredulity, is that in 
which there is a degree of uncon- 
scious insensibility that resists all 
impressions whether pleasurable or 
painful. While in this state, per- 
sons have had teeth extracted, tu- 
mors excised, and have undergone 
other serious surgical operations, 
without any manifestations, and 
probably without any consciousness, 
of pain. The proof that instances 
of this kind have actually occurred 
in France, in England, and in this 
country, is of such a nature, as to 
demand belief, unless all faith in hu- 
man testimony is abandoned. ‘The 
state in which these things will be 
tolerated, is the cataleptic, formerly 
described ; and is one of those pa- 
thological conditions of the nerves 
of sensation, to which a few per- 
sons are constitutionally predispo- 
sed. No one who has exam- 
ined a cataleptic patient during 
a paroxysm, will doubt that any 
bodily infliction will be borne with- 
out apparent consciousness, and of 
course without the expression of 
pain. ‘The proportion of those in 
whom this state can be induced, is 
confessedly small, and consists, for 
the most part, and perhaps entirely, 
of females at an early age—of those 
who are the common subjects of 
strange and irregular nervous dis- 
eases. ‘That a paroxysm should be 
brought on by the various mesmeric 
processes, in those who are consti- 
tutionally predisposed to catalepsy, is 
in entire accordance with the gen- 
eral law formerly stated, viz. that all 
the forms of irregular nervous ac- 
tion are usually excited by causes 
so slight as to be scarcely noticed. 
It is certainly no more strange that 
a paroxysm of catalepsy should be 
excited by mesmeric passes, as they 
are called, or by slight long continued 
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irritation of the nerves of common 
sensation upon the surface of the 
body, or by fixing the attention of 
the eye or the ear upon some one 
object until the fatigue which de- 
mands repose is produced, than that 
hysterical convulsions should follow 
a fit of passion, or that a fatal teta- 
nus, or locked-jaw, as it is often 
called, should be occasioned by the 
prick of a pin or the scratch of a 
nail. 

The same train of remark might 
be followed out, concerning that 
still more striking and half-way mys- 
terious state, in which all the phe- 
nomena of somnambulism, in its 
most acute and exquisite form, are 
manifested. In the subjects of this 
state, whether the paroxysm comes 
on spontaneously, or is produced by 
the manipulations of the mesmeri- 
zer, or by any other exciting cause, 
the manifestations are the same ; va- 
rying in degree in different persons, 
but of the same kind in all. In all 
there is apparent unconsciousness, 
with exquisite sensitiveness of all the 
organs of sensation ; in all, there is 
the immediate connexion between 
the organs of sensation and those of 
motion, so that appropriate actions 
follow sensation without the inter- 
vention of conscious volition ; in all, 
there is acute mental apprehension, 
with unusual readiness and accura- 
cy of all the intellectual operations: 
in short, there is an unnatural ex- 
citement of the whole sensitive and 
active nervous system, while that 
part of it whose business it is to take 
cognizance of, and to regulate their 
operations, is asleep. When to this 
strange state is added that strong 
tendency to exaggerate all its mani- 
festations, which is so common in 
those who are its subjects as to ap- 
pear like a part of the disease, to- 
gether with the intentional decep- 
tion which is often practised by those 
who make public exhibitions of these 
matters, and the abounding creduli- 
ty which is always ready to believe 
and to magnify whatever appears to 
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be incredible, an easy explanation is 
at hand of every thing connected 
with it that has been regarded as 
marvelous. 

After all it must be acknowledged, 
and those who are most familiar 
with the subject will most readily 
make the confession, that nervous 
diseases, and especially those of an 
unusual character, are still involved 
in much obscurity. Enough how- 
ever, itis believed, is known, to con- 
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Slavery Discussed in occasional Es- 
says from 1833 to 1846. By 
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WE regard this as the fairest ex- 
hibition of the general New England 
sentiment on the subject of Slavery, 
as well as among the most practical 
and common-sense discussions of 
this perplexing question, which we 
have as yet seen. The public mind 
of the north, religious as well as 
popular, is divided on this subject, 
a part of it sympathizing much more 
strongly with the slave’s condition 
than the rest; yet the general senti- 
ment is decidedly conservative in the 
movement to benefit or change that 
condition, and as a fair exhibition of 
what that sentiment is this book may 
be safely taken. A very little more 
deference perhaps, in the first and 
second letters published in the Evan- 
gelist, might be due to the standing 
and numbers of those in the opposi- 
tion; yet as a book from whence a 
perfect stranger might obtain a tol- 
erable insight into the general mode 
of New England thinking, we place 
it first. 

As a common sense and practical 
view of the subject, as now presented 
for the popular action of the better 
spirit of the nation, this book may 
also be received. Here is nothing 
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vince the intelligent and not too cred- 
ulous inquirer, that the investigations 
which have been recently made, 
whether by those who honestly seek 
the truth, or by the charlatan for 
the purposes of gain or notoriety, 
have all utterly failed to bring for- 
ward any “ evidence in support of 
the existence of any new agency, 
whether designated mesmeric, mag- 
netic, occult, or by any other name.” 


NOTICES. 


but the most determined hostility to 
slavery itself, as an unnatural and 
soul-debasing system—cursing both 
master and slave—and cursing the 
very soil on which it has being, as 
by a stroke of God’s vengeance ; 
hostility also to the system as it be- 
gan, and as it has grown to its present 
stature of disfigurement in this coun- 
try ;—but there is no grasping at in- 
dividual words and texts of Scrip- 
ture, and following out abstract 
ideas till they lose shape and con- 
sistency, and run out of the circle of 
all human or possible duties—to the 
exclusion of the great doctrine of a 
choice between evils every where 
acknowledged on all other subjects, 
save in the heated air of partisan 
strife, or ina few mad houses. The 
broad spirit of Christianity is hostile 
to, and directly calculated to rid the 
nation and earth of, this and similar 
gigantic systems of sin; but the law 
of benevolence may recognize the 
fact, that to separate an evil which 
has grown to enormous stature in 
the earth from something else with 
which it has become closely inter- 
twined, a greater evil should not be 
done by the violent process of disrup- 
tion ; and here if the friends and op- 
posers of the anti-slavery Society 
could but see alike, they might be 
combined in some sort of action, as 
we believe they are toa greater extent 
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than even they themselves think, af- 
filiated in feeling. ‘This book of Dr. 
Bacon’s would help them so to see, 
if it could be perused in the true in- 
tention and spirit with which it seems 
written. The duty of tolerating a 
wrong tll the wrong can be dute- 
ously righted, is in our judgment the 
great thing lost sight of in discussions 
on this subject—an oversight not pro- 
minent in this volume. ‘The book is 
not a discussion of the whole broad 
subject of slavery, but has most to do 
with certain temporary affairs, as 
we learn from the preface and last 
half of the volume ; yet so far as it 
goes, and in the ground it goes on, 
the principle lying at the basis of 
all right action on this subject is 
fully recognized, and is presented 
with a plausibleness and perspicuity 
tending to lead others to the convic- 
tion of itstruth. Entertaining these 
views of the book, we highly com- 
mend it. 


Memoir of the Life of Jeremiah 
Evarts, Esq., late Corresponding 
Secretary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions: by E. C. Tracy. 
Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 
1845. 


Jeremian Evarts was one of 
New England’s greatest men. He 
was intellectually, morally and prac- 
tically great. ‘There are few men, 
who to such rare intellectual gifts, 
and still rarer intellectual discipline, 
unite a moral and religious charac- 
ter so just and severely excellent ; 
and there are still fewer, who turn 
such capacities so cheerfully and so 
totally to practical results. ‘The re- 
sults with which Evarts’ labors and 
name are identified, are too nearly 
related to the moral and religious 
history of the country, and especial- 
ly of New England, to suffer his 
name readily to die. His active 
and important services in the Uni- 
tarian controversy—in connection 
with the formation of the Board of 
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Missions—and in the character and 
direction which he, more than any 
one man, gave to its plan—and in 
the boldness and believing ardor 
with which he urged on its enter- 
prises—and his noble, nay, his splen- 
did services, in connection with the 
question of Georgia and the Indians 
—have given him a higher than any 
mere earthly fame. When he died, 
it was feit that a great man had 
fallen in Israel. 

Had a Memoir of Evarts appear. 
ed soon after his death, it would 
have attracted generai attention, and 
secured a rapid sale. We regret 
that this Memoir has been so long 
delayed; but we can assure our 
readers that it is full of valuable in- 
formation, and presents topics of 
the highest interest. It is written 
in a chaste and severe style, with no 
attempt at ornament, or eloquence, 
or vivid painting. In all these re- 
spects it is in the strictest keeping 
with the character of its subject. 
We should have liked more person- 
al memoirs, and a fuller exhibition 
of the man in his every day garb; 
and yet we suppose Evarts was so 
absorbed in the objects for which he 
lived, and was so controlled and pos- 
sessed as it were by the principles 
and emotions that moved him, that 
there was less material for narrative 
of this sort than is usual. Perhaps 
also, the characteristic modesty and 
severe taste of the author of this book, 
and his near relationship to the sub- 
ject, repressed much that might have 
been furnished. 

The book is one of great value. 
Few biographies are so interesting 
and instructive. As rich in informa- 
tion on the most important topics 
connected with religious move- 
ments which are to be memorable 
when Waterloo is forgotten, and as 
presenting a model of character to 
the religious men of our day, it 
can not be too highly praised. We 
trust it will be extensively circula- 
ted. It would be a reproach to us 
New Englanders, if we should seem 
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to forget the name of Evarts, or 
not care to cherish this memorial of 
his services and of his worth. It 
would lead us to ponder the ques- 
tion, whether our piety and morali- 
ty were not both of too degenerate 
a kind, to care to be put to shame 
by so severe a comparison. 


Typee : A Residence in the Marque- 
sas; by Herman Metvity. In 
two parts—part first. New York: 
Wiley & Putnam, 1846. 


We were not disposed at first to 
say any thing against this volume. 
The rather free and easy style in 
which it is written, and the sort 
of clever-heartedness that seemed 
indicative of the author’s disposition, 
made us suppose that whatever er- 
rors of fact the book contained were 
probably unintentional, and that its 
statements with some allowance 
might be received. On reading far- 
ther, however, we entirely changed 
our views ; for it is difficult to believe 
that the author was not actuated, ei- 
ther by a perverse spirit of intentional 
misrepresentation, or that he is not 
utterly incapable, from moral obtuse- 
ness, of an accurate statement. If we 
were to sum up the author’s mind, 
gathered from his whole book, we 
should say he was one who had 
first been fretted out of good humor 
by civilized life; that he had then 
become a wanderer until he had for- 
gotten his ill nature, and also the 
advantages of civilization; that he 
had then chanced to be thrown, for 
a while, on the Sandwich Islands, 
where he perhaps came into uncom- 
fortable collision with the civil au- 
thority, which engendered a special 
prejudice against those who were 
striving to civilize those islands ; 
that he had then been wandering 
two or three years longer in various 
parts of the earth, till what he re- 
membered of the Islands of the Pa- 
cific had become a sort of confused 
mass in his own brain; after which 
he came to this country, and sat 
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down to write a book. These facts 
seem to be scattered along through 
the volume. ‘This moral obtuseness 
appears, whenever there is an op- 
portunity for exhibiting a correct 
spirit. No opportunity slips by for 
giving a glowing description of sav- 
age life, and for launching quips and 
small anathemas against civilization. 
For missionaries and missionary la- 
bor,—except in general,—he has a 
special abhorrence. The cause of 
Missions is a good thing—except 
where it raises man from cannibal- 
ism to civilization. If he meets a 
native female Islander, she is a 
goddess ;—if'a missionary’s wife, she 
is a blowzy looking, red-faced, fat 
oppressor of the poor native—re- 
ducing him to the station of drudge. 
All statements made by missionaries 
are, with slight exceptions, infinitely 
exaggerated ; and those whose mon- 
ey is asked for the blessed work of 
sending men to elevate the charac- 
ter of the savage, had best be care- 
ful that their money does not go into 
other channels. ‘The vices of sav- 
ages are much overdrawn; and for 
the vices that do exist, their coun- 
terpart, or what is worse, is found 
every where in Christian nations. 
Of truths of general history he 
seems to know nothing. The fact 
of the depopulation of the Sandwich 
Islands, seems to him to be some- 
thing new; and this is specially 
brought about by the efforts of mis- 
sionaries and their hypocrisy. The 
fact that wherever civilization comes 
in contact with savage life, there the 
savage wastes away ; or at least that 
this has been so, wherever the Saxon 
stock comes into contact with it; he 
never thought of;—and now for 
the first time seeing the fact he gives 
his own crude explanation of it, and 
would have the world then receive 
his volume as a work of authority. 
Now justice to the cause of truth 
demands that we say, that whosoever 
shall read this book, and its state- 
ments touching the Islands of the 
Pacific, should ask themselves a mo- 
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ment as to the capability of a man 
to give an accurate statement of mor- 
al facts, when, according to his own 
showing, he has not been in a course 
of life calculated greatly to improve 
his moral eye sight. They should 
think who and what is writing, when 
such facts are recorded ; and then, 
though they may not think the wri- 
ter intends to misrepresent, they 
will at least be prepared to resist the 
false impressions, which a book with 
such statements is most certain to 
produce. ‘lhe book is not without 
literary merit. It isa very compan- 
ionable one. As a specimen of the 
lighter writing of the day, it is enti- 
tled to notice. But as to the writer’s 
ability to treat on some of the mat- 
ters of his volume, it would rank well 
with Joseph Smith’s competency to 
give an exegetical work on the book 
of Genesis, or Bishop Southgate’s to 
pronounce on the authenticity of an 
ancient MS. among the Armenians 


of Turkey. 


Congregationalism and Methodism ; 
by Rev. Z. R. Haw ey, of South 
Norwalk, Con. New York : Leav- 
itt, Trow & Co., 1846. 


We welcome all judicious books 
on this subject—not altogether from 
the ability of the books themselves, 
or from the good they may do, but 
from the fact that they evince a 
turning of the minds of the people 
to the subject, out of which attention 
we expect the good. We rely most 
upon that sentiment of the times 
which grows out of the civil and ec- 
clesiastical condition of the country, 
for a genuine love of Congregation- 
alism. Books may do much, but 
the form of our civil state works, 
with tremendous effect, for the in- 
crease and support of Congrega- 
tional churches. A man, in order 
to become a consistent Methodist or 
Episcopalian, must first be an in- 
consistent republican ; and we rely 
on the influences which tend to make 
the consistent civilian, for eventually 
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opening the eyes of men to the ar. 
rogating spirit of every system of 
church polity, which is not based 
on the republicanism of a just equal- 
ity and the Scriptures. 

This work of Mr. Hawley’s is, 
on the whole, a judicious perform. 
ance. Itseems to have been de- 
manded by local circumstances, and 
possesses thus a practical directness 
both in plan and style, which will 
help its circulation. Its object is to 
present Congregationalism and Meth- 
odism in contrast, and by opening 
the eyes of people to facts, lead 
them to renounce the latter. If the 
work is read, it will do this. 


Plea for Western Colleges, a Dis- 
course delivered before the Soci- 
ety for promoting Collegiate and 
Theological Education at the 
West; by Rev. Atzert Barnes. 
Philadelphia: Wm. Sloanaker, 
1846. 


Tuis is an able and a timely effort, 
exhibiting throughout that clearness 
of thought and largeness of heart, 
which characterize the author. It 
ought to accomplish much for the 
cause which it pleads so eloquently. 
We commend to the attentive perv- 
sal of our readers, his portraiture of 
western character. It is worthy the 
attentive study of every man who 
loves his country and the principles 
of Protestant religious freedom. ‘The 
author admits that there is in the 
West, a great want of knowledge, 
but he denies that there is now, or 
that for a long time to come there is 
to be, any want of mental power, or 
activity. Ignorance there is, but it 
is not petrified ignorance. Mr. 
Barnes seems to us, in this part of 
his discourse, to have struck a very 
rich vein, and one which it is need- 
ful the most gifted minds of our 
country should work, if possible, to 
exhaustion. There surely is no 
question of more thrilling interest, 
than the results of that new and pe- 
culiar combination of causes, which 
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is forming, and under God is desti- 
ned to form, the character of the 
mighty republics of the * great val- 
ley.” Mr. Barnes justly maintains, 
that the past history of colonization 
furnishes no parallel, and yet on 
those results hang, must hang, toa 
great extent, the future destinies of 
the human race. It is surely time 
that the intellect, the piety and the 
philanthropy of the nation, should 
awake to the investigation of this 
momentous question. 

Afier having thus displayed the 
character and tendencies of western 
miad, Mr. Barnes exhibits, in a for- 
cible and impressive manner, the 
finess of that system of educa- 
tion which has made New England 
what she is, to accomplish the great 
object of directing the mighty ener- 
gies of the West into their proper 
channels, and securing their appli- 
cation to the great ends of human 
well-being. 

We hope this discourse may have 
acirculation both East and West, 
(for it is nearly equally adapted to 
both meridians,) corresponding with 
the reputation of the author, and the 
magnitude and importance of the 
subject. If so, we augur much 
good from its publication. Ameri- 
can Christians ought not to be sleep- 
ing over an interest so vital and so 
near home. 

The reader will also find in this 
discourse, a very satisfactory exhi- 
bition of the views and motives of 
the Society whose cause it pleads, 
and of which Mr. Barnes himself is 
a director. 


Unconscious Influence: a Sermon ; 
by Rev. Horace Busunext, D.D., 
of the United States, preached at 
Fetter-Lane Chapel, March 29th, 
1846. 


We find this Sermon in “ The 
Pulpit,” a London publication, simi- 
lar to our “ National Preacher” ; 
and we read the discourse with 
something of pride for its American 
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origin, as well as pleasure at the 
fact that its author is once more on 
Puritan soil. Mr. Bushnell has been 
long absent ; his friends had become 
almost impatient for his return; a 
multitude will welcome again the 
looks and tones and masterly mind 
that have so often roused dormant 
energies within them, and stirred 
founts of sentiment and emotion 
ull they for the moment shared the 
preacher’s own force. We wel- 
come Mr. B. as one of the strong 
arms of the New-ENGLANDER; the 
shocks of whose blows not a few of 
our readers remember. From this 
sermon we take the following, as 
evincing that calm, easy energy, for 
which Mr. B.’s finest efforts are 
remarkable. 

** But you must not conclude that 
influences of this kind are insignifi- 
cant, because they are unnoticed or 
noiseless. How is it in the natural 
world ? Behind the mere show, the 
outward noise and stir of the world, 
nature always conceals her hand of 
control, and the laws by which she 
rules. Who ever saw with the eye, 
for example, or heard with the ear, 
the exertions of that tremenduous as- 
tronomic force, which every moment 
holds the compact of the physical 
universe together? ‘The lightning 
is, in fact, but a mere fire-fly spark 
in comparison ; but because it glares 
on the cloud, and thunders so terri- 
bly in the ear, and rives the tree or 
the rock where it falis, many will be 
ready to think that it is a vastly 
more potent agent than gravity. 

“The Bible calls the good man’s 
life a light, and it is the nature of 
light to flow out spontaneously in all 
directions, and fll the world uncon- 
sciously with its beams. So the 
Christian shines, it would say, not 
so much because he will, as because 
he is a luminous object. Not that 
the active influence of Christians is 
made of no account in the figure, 
but only that this symbol of light 
has its propriety, in the fact that 
their unconscious influence is the 
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chief influence, and has the prece- 
dence in its power over the world. 
And yet there are many, who will 
be ready to think that light is a very 
tame and feeble instrument, because 
it is noiseless. An earthquake, for 
example, is to them a much more 
vigorous and effective agency. Hear 
how it comes thundering through 
the solid foundations of nature. It 
rocks a whole continent. The no- 
blest works of man, cities, monu- 
ments, and temples, are in a mo- 
ment levelled to the ground, or swal- 
lowed down the opening gulfs of fire. 
Little do they think that the light of 
every morning, the soft and genial 
and silent light, is an agent many 
times more powerful. But let the 
light of the morning cease and re- 
turn no more, let the hour of mor- 
ning come, and bring with it no 
dawn: the outcries of a horror- 
stricken world fill the air, and make, 
as it were, the darkness audible. 
The beasts go wild and frantic at 
the loss of the sun. The vegetable 
growths turn pale and die. A chill 
creeps on, and frosty winds begin to 
howl across the freezing earth. Cold- 
er, and yet colder, isthe night. The 
vital blood, at length, of all crea- 
tures, stops congealed. Down goes 
the frost towards the earth’s centre. 
The heart of the sea is frozen, nay 
the earthquakes are themselves fro- 
zen in, under their fiery caverns. 
The very globe itself too, and all 
the fellow planets that have lost their 
sun, are become mere balls of ice, 
swinging silent in the darkness. 
Such is the light, which revisits us 
in the silence of the morning. It 
makes no shock or scar. It would 
not wake an infant in his cradle. 
And yet it perpetually new creates 
the world, rescuing it, each morn- 
ing, as a prey from night and chaos. 
So the Christian is a light, even “ the 
light of the world,” and we must 
not think that because he shines in- 
sensibly or silently, as a mere lu- 
minous object, he is therefore pow- 
erless. The greatest powers are 
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ever those which lie back of the 
little stirs and commotions of nature ; 
and I verily believe, that the insen- 
sible influences of good men are as 
much more potent than what I have 
called their voluntary or active, as 
the great silent powers of nature are 
of greater consequence than her lit- 
tle disturbances and tumults.” 


The Doctrine of the Direct Witness 
of the Spirit, as taught by Rev, 
John Wesley, shown to be un- 
scriptural, false, fanatical, and of 
mischievous tendency ; by Frep- 
erick A. Ross. Philadelphia : 
Perkins & Purves, 1846. 


Tue writer of a judicious book on 
the doctrine of the Spirit’s Witness, 
so called, does the church a service. 
There is not a doctrine in the whole 
Bible, probably, which has been so 
perverted. Having intimately to 
do with the emotions of the mind, 
almost any and every thing which 
can be called emotion has from 
time to time been mixed up with 
the truth, and the church has fear- 
fully suffered in consequence. 

Almost every denomination of 
Christians has seen the evil—almost 
every pastor has been witness to 
perversions, more or less, of the 
doctrine. Not careful to analyze 
their emotions, or not able to do so 
from habit, many Christians take 
any and every lively emotion of the 
mind as so many spiritual impulses, 
from an extraneous, supernatural 
source. The position with such, that 
the human mind can not be directly 
conscious of the operations of the 
Spirit, but only of its own states or 
emotions, is belicved to be heresy ; 
and to set them at work to compare 
these states with what is revealed in 
Scripture “as fruits of the Spirit,” 
and thus to make the fact of the pres- 
ence of the Spirit an inference with 
the Christian rather than a matter 
of actual consciousness, is too slow 
a process. ‘They must be conscious 
of the power that works in them, or 
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their faith has nothing on which to 
lean. Thus they would do away 
with all faith in the matter, and make 
what God has told us must be re- 
ceived on testimony, a matter of ab- 
solute knowledge. 

The author of this little treatise 
seems to have had his eye on these 
evils for a long time, and to have 
brought both care and ability to bear 
in the formation of his book. ‘The 
evils of Wesley’s system are fully 
exposed, and the true scriptural 
statement of this doctrine set forth 
and defended. 


The Missionary Enterprize—a col- 
lection of discourses on Christian 
Missions; by American Av- 
rHors. Boston: Gould, Ken- 
dall & Lincoln, 1846. 


Ir we desired to put into the 
hands of a foreigner a fair exhibi- 
tion of the capacity and spirit of 
the American church, we would give 
him this volume. You have here 
thrown together a few discourses 
preached from time to time by 
different individuals of different de- 
nominations, as circumstances have 
demanded them; and you see the 
stature and feel the pulse of the 
American church in these discour- 
ses, with a certainty not to be mis- 
taken. 

You see the high talent of the 
American church. We venture the 
assertion, that no nation in the world 
has the same amount of forceful, 
available talent, in its pulpit. The 
energy, directness, scope, and in- 
tellectual spirit of the American 
church, is wonderful. It results, 
doubtless, ina great degree, from 
the peculiar position of the Ameri- 
can mind,—it being restless, im- 
pulsive, and kept at a heated pitch, 
by the newness of that position, and 
the conciousness of its as yet un- 
tasked energies; and then, from 
the fact, that the social tendencies of 
the nation have forced most of this 
talent into the two fields of religion 
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and politics. In politics, there is 
almost an infinite amount of talent 
at work; and from the pulpit may 
be selected specimens of eloquence, 
such as cannot be matched. In this 
book, the discourses by Dr. Beech- 
er, Prest. Wayland, and the Rey. 
Dr. Stone of the Episcopal church, 
are among the very highest exhibi- 
tions of logical compactness, and 
burning popular fervor. We re- 
member to have heard the one by 
Dr. Stone delivered ; and we thought 
it then, in point, ardor and grasp, 
beyond any similar effort on a simi- 
lar subject. 

We see also the spirit of the 
American church. Wrongs she tol- 
erates, and errors she holds with 
convulsive energy ; yet who fails to 
see, that her eyes are on the far off 
nations with longings for their sal- 
vation, and with some corresponding 
efforts for their safety? It is part 
and parcel of American piety, to 
think of those “ stumbling on dark 
and distant mountains.” ‘The North 
calls to us—the South lifts her voice ; 
the East stretches forth her hands— 
and the Islands of the Sea, over the 
hills of the West, are shouting their 
miseries. The present Christian 
generation, in this country, has been 
educated into this knowledge; and 
the consequence is, that the mission- 
ary spirit enters largely into the 
character of its religion. 

This volume will have a wide 
circulation. 


Glimpses of the Dark Ages. New 
York: Leavitt, Trow & Co. 1846. 


Tuis is No. 2d of a series that 
promises to be useful, and this little 
book contains much knowledge ina 
small space. It is a history of the 
social condition of Europe from the 
fifth to the twelfth century, and gives 
us a glimpse of the progress of so- 
ciety through its several stages, up 
to the first dim dawn of the Refor- 
mation. Many are accustomed to 
think the dark ages a dead loss, in 
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the moral history of the earth ;—it 
may be doubted, however, whether 
those ages were not as productive of 
good in their results to later times, 
as any other period. Religion be- 
came fearfully corrupt, from ignor- 
ance; the consequence was, that, 
through its union with a more ignor- 
ant state, it became entirely subject 
to men’s passions ;—yet there was 
plainly a progress towards some- 
thing better, after Rome was com- 
pletely subverted, though its next con- 
dition was fearful enough. ‘The pass- 
ing of religion into monasteries, (that 
next step) was probably an improve- 
ment, since it was better off there 
than elsewhere in that age ; the rise 
of Feudalism was a second step, 
since the energies of man were seen 
to rise up, and partially shake off 
both their apathy and superstition ; 
and the formation of towns, with 
some municipal authority, was the 
third step, and a great one, towards 
the emancipation of the mind from 
the yoke ofages. The laws of trade 
began to be better understood, and 
the trading classes to acquire wealth, 
which wealth gave them power with 
oppressive nobles ;—the necessities 
of those nobles wrung grants from 
them, in return for money stolen or 
borrowed, and in this way finally 
did the people begin to have some 
governmental rights of their own. 
The reader of this little book will 
see something of this, though not 
set forth; and be prepared for the 
next number of the series, which 
will be a continuation of the subject 
from the twelfth century quite to 
the Reformation. The volume is 
worth its price. 


Essays of John Foster ; published 
by Robert Carter. New York, 
1846. 


Tuts is a neat edition of this ster- 
ling work. Robert Hall’s remark, 
that Foster’s writings reminded him 
of a lumber-cart loaded with gold, 
is just. Foster’s style is not good ; 
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his method is vicious, or rather no 
method at all;—two thirds of the 
influence he might exert is lost, from 
these and other objections. Still, 
his mind was one of a very high or- 
der; his books are among the best; 
and by the man who cares little for 
the graces or even accuracies of Jan- 
guage,they will ever be esteemed rich 
treasures of thought. The single 
essay “‘on the aversion of men of 
taste to evangelical religion,” if hand- 
led with the popular tact of some men, 
would have done more to open the 
eyes of worldlings of elegant leisure 
and cultivated taste, and also to rid 
the religious community of certain 
just objections to religion as often de- 
veloped, than any similar work in 
the language. 


Young Pupil’s First and Second 
Books; by Joun E. Lovett. 
New Haven: S. Babcock, 1845. 

Rhetorical Dialogues ; by Joun E. 
Lovett, second edition. New 
Haven: 8S. Babcock, 1844. 

United States Speaker ; by Joun E. 
Lovett. New Haven: 8. Bab- 
cock, 1845. 

The Young Speaker ; by Joun E. 
Lovett. New Haven: Durrie & 
Peck, 1846. 


Tue man who presents us with a 
practical and cheap method of edu- 
eating children and youth, does a 
great public service. He does this, 
in proportion to the ability he brings 
to the undertaking, and the success 
with which that ability is applied. 
In this view of the subject, Mr. 
Lovell deserves a degree of credit, 
such as can be awarded to few book- 
makers in our day. These books 
put forth no claim to intellectual 
eminence in their author (being 
merely compilations ;) but exhibita 
great deal of practical tact, and a 
happy faculty in detecting the de- 
fects of other books and supplying 
better ones. These books form a 
series, beginning with the little child 
and ending with the advanced pu- 
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pil; and if popularity is any test 
of merit, they, as a whole, will 
take their place among the first. 
The Young Speaker, formerly no- 
ticed in these pages, we are told has 
sold its thousands in two or three 
months ; and though considered the 
best of the series, it seems not in 
itself better fitted for its object than 
any of the rest. We do not in some 
respects favor the tendency to dra- 
matic exhibitions, to the extent which 
seems to be the theory of Mr. L.; 
but his books certainly have fewer 
defects than any others of our ac- 
quaintance—and as for himself as a 
teacher, we cheerfully award our 
testimony to the common report, 
that he has no superiors. 


The Jerusalem Sinner saved ; The 
Pharisee and the Publican, &c. 
§c.; by Joun Bunyan, with a 
Life, by Rev. James Hamilton, 
London. New York: Wiley & 
Putnam, 1846. 


Tuts is a small beautifully print- 
ed volume, of some of the choicest 
of Bunyan’s prose writings. We 
say prose, to distinguish them from 
his beautifully poetic-prose allegory 
of * Pilgrim’s Progress.” ‘This vol- 
ume exhibits all the excellencies and 
peculiarities of Bunyan’s writings. 
There is the same plainness, the 
same clearness of thought, and the 
same predominance of Saxon words. 
There is the sound sense also, that 
characterises all that ever came 
from his pen. Bunyan had an ar- 
dent temperament, and an exquisite 
poetic susceptibility ; and there is 
sometimes a tendency to exaggera- 
tion, whenever he states any subject- 
ive state of mind. ‘This is specially 
true, if it has been a matter of his 
own experience. Yet few can read 
his works without acknowledging 
their various excellencies, and with- 
out finding themselves profited by 
them. One of his chapters could be 
spread over a dozen in modern books. 
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Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons— 
Spring ; by Rev. Henry Dun- 
can, D.D., Rothwell. New York : 
Robert Carter, 1846. 


Ir is the object of this book to 
demonstrate the existence and attri- 
butes of God, from the various phe- 
nomena of the Spring season. It 
sets forth the proofs of God’s agen- 
cy, in the re-productive powers and 
processes of created things, with 
reference to the atmosphere, light 
and heat, distribution of moisture, 
properties of the soil, nature of the 
living principle, the development of 
seeds and plants, the animal struc- 
ture and instincts, &c. &c., and is, 
on the whole, a pleasing and instruc- 
tive volume. It is liable to the objec- 
tion of all works constructed after 
this plan, that it is too diffuse, and 
makes you think the author was 
writing a book, as well as setting 
forth his subject; but it is a pleas- 
ant companion, throws a pleasant 
light over the objects of nature, dis- 
closes various hidden analogies, and 
in its suggestions and reflections 
has a tendency to correct the taste 
and amend the heart. 


Poems ; by O. Wenpett Howmes. 
London: O. Rich & Sons, 12 
Red Lion Square, 1846. 


Some of the finest passages to be 
found in the whole range of Ameri- 
can poetry, are contained in this 
volume. Vividness of conception 
and vigor of expression, character- 
ize nearly every thing which Dr. 
Holmes has written, while his deli- 
cate perception of the beautiful and 
his nice sense of the ridiculous, add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the 
thought. Most of Dr. Holmes’ po- 
ems were written and published, 
while in College. His early pieces 
placed him high in the scale of na- 
tive poets. and gave evidence of 
ability that might have pushed him 
quite to the front rank. He howev- 
er, made choice of a laborious pro- 
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fession ; and powers that might have 
given him honor in literature, have 
been directed to practical usefulness 
in the department of medicine. His 
poems have been published in two 
or three separate editions in this 
country, and within the last year 
this beautiful edition made its ap- 
pearance in London. ‘The English 
critics speak in exalted terms of 
parts of the volume ; and Mr. Holmes 
is another evidence to the fact, 
that a man must first cross the wa- 
ter and secure the dictum of British 
critics, before his own countrymen 
can find out what he is. American 
critics before this, knew what this 
author was, but within the last year 
they have pitched their notes a lit- 
tle higher. As a genuine Ameri- 
can writer, a man of strong sense, 
a master of sinewy English, anda 
true poet, Dr. Holmes has few su- 
periors. 


Ollendorf’’s New Method of learn- 
ing to Read, Write, and Speak 
the French Language, with an 
Appendix, §c., §c. ; by J. L. Jew- 
ett. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 200 Broadway, 1846. 


WE are gratified to see an Amer- 
ican reprint of this work. Indeed, 
the writer would have been spared 
much expense and trouble, had it 
appeared a year or two sooner. Du- 
ring that time he has been at con- 
siderable trouble to procure single 
copies of the English edition, at 
$5,50 per copy, and he esteems 
himself quite fortunate, very recent- 
ly to be able to import some twenty 
or thirty copies of the Frankfort 
edition, at a reduced price. He has 
made a personal trial of its excel- 
lencies, and can recommend it with 
great confidence. He has seen this 
and the German work tried by very 
eminent and successful teachers of 
French and German, and with uni- 
form satisfaction on their part. We 
know riothing superior or equal to 
it. The French of this American 
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edition is accurately printed, so far 
as we have had opportunity to ex. 
amine, and we anticipate for the 
book a rapid and wide circulation. 


Authenticity and Inspiration of the 
Bible; by the Author of “ Bag. 
ster’s Comprehensive Bible.”— 
New York: Robert Carter, 1846, 


A valuable book for the student. 
It contains all the notes, references, 
disquisitions, &c., that are found in 
the “* Comprehensive Bible,” and is 
thrown into this form for more gen- 
eral circulation. It is a fund of in- 
formation, and would furnish a stu- 
dent with arguments to refute al- 
most any form of error that assaults 
the word of God. 
Bridges on the Christian Ministry. 

New York: Robert Carter, 1846. 


Every Christian minister would 
do well to possess this volume. 
Any one about to enter the ministry 
should read it. It will show him 
what is before him; some of its 
difficulties ; the causes of inefflicien- 
cy among the ministry, and also 
point out some of the correctives of 
the evil. ‘The work has passed 
through a number of editions in 
England; and is now for the first 
time published in this country, ina 
fine large volume, on fine paper, 
and neatly bound. 





Reports of the Superintendent and 
Commissioner of Common Schools 
for Connecticut. New Haven: 
Osborn & Baldwin, 1846. 


We have just room to commend 
these clear, business-like Reports 
of the able Superintendent and 
Commissioner of Common Schools. 
These Reports present an interesting 
mass of facts, and are drawn up 
with that skill for which Mr. Beers 
is remarkable. The Reports have 
additional value this year, from the 
accompanying “ Prize Essay,” by 
the Rev. Noah Porter, of Spring- 
field, Mass. 











